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SPECIAL BUSINESS SURVEY: 


HAS THE RECESSION HIT BOTTOM? 








Four out of every five businessmen believe that the current recession has hit bottom or that the 
nation already is on the road to recovery. The surprising optimism of the nation’s business lead- 
ers was uncovered by a special poll taken over the wire network of DUN & BRADSTREET late 
in February. All told, some 1,100 of the nation’s leading manufacturers, wholesalers and re- 
tailers across the nation were queried in the survey. 


More than one in four of the executives interviewed feel that the economic recovery is well under 
way. And even those businessmen who look for a continued deepening of the recession expect 
business to show an improvement by the end of June. 

Businessmen surveyed were asked a series of questions designed to furnish a comprehensive, 
up-to-the-minute picture of American business. In face-to-face interviews with DUN & BRAD- 
STREET field representatives, they discussed the trend of their own sales and purchase orders, 
as well as the over-all state of the economy. | 


Manufacturers in particular were optimistic. No less than 37 per cent of them reported an 
upturn in their sales since the start of the year, while 36 per cent stated that sales had taken a 
*‘sideways’’ movement; the remaining 27 per cent said that their sales were still falling. The 
experience of manufacturers of non-durable goods was slightly more favorable than for dur- 
able goods producers. Sales of wholesalers and retailers tended to lag behind those of manu- 
facturers—often as a result of bad weather. 

On the recession itself, 81 per cent of the executives expressed the opinion that the worst ts 
over. This figure broke down into 28 per cent who regarded the recession as already a thing 
of the past, and 53 per cent who regard it in the leveling off stage. Many who saw it leveling off 
noted a pickup in customer inquiries. 


How reliable are these opinions? Businessmen have been reliable prophets of economic up- 
turns in the past. Currently, they show exactly the same frame of mind that they demonstrated 
in the closing stages of the recessions of 1949, 1954, and 1958. In samplings taken then, business- 
men were able to anticipate upturns in business conditions well before these signs could be 
measured statistically by tangible indicators. 

Many businessmen find the current economic picture “‘selective,” a “‘profit and unemploy- 
ment recession,” or “‘mild.” There was an undertone of criticism that the degree and extent 
of the business set-back had been overplayed in political comment, and that such adverse 
publicity might tend to frighten consumers. 


A number of important steel producers reported a change. Sales, they said, had either hit bot- 
tom or had started to rise, particularly within the past few weeks. Typical comment: “‘Sales 
are leveling off and showing signs of improvement.” A primary producer of aluminum re- 
marked, ““We feel some optimism over the possibility of an upturn in the second quarter. Cus- 
tomer inventories are at bottom.”’ 

A heavy equipment manufacturer noted that ‘‘the downtrend over the past year caused 
corrections which took some time to make. These have now caught up.” And one of the country’s 
leading diversified industrialists comments, ‘“Two weeks ago, the comment would have been 
that the recession was worsening. Today, it is turning the other way.” 


Certain retailers, however, sounded a note of caution. By and large, these were concerned over 
the fact that Easter this year will fall at an early date, a handicap which can be offset if a mild 
spring occurs. Meanwhile, their winter sales have felt the impact of bad weather. And the con- 
sumer? Said one chain department store head: ‘‘People are still buying, but they are more 
conscious of the price vs. quality angle.” 





Because of its importance, this special late feature appears in place of ‘‘Businessmen’s 
Expectations.” Readers who desire a copy of the regular department may obtain it by 
writing to: Editor, Dun’s Review, 99 Church Street, New York City. 
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A. LEIB, LAG DRUG, CHICAGO ILL. N. A. WITT, NOXZEMA CHEMICAL, BALTIMORE MD. 


SALES POTENTIAL. CONFIDENT OF RETAIL ACCEPTANCE. SAMPLES 
ONCE 3 GROSS EACH LARGE AND SMALL SIZE. ALSO 2 DOZ 
SELLING IMMEDIATELY FOR JANUARY DELIVERY. ; 
A. LEIB, LAG DRUG 


N. A. WITT, NOXZEMA CHEMICAL 


SENSATIONAL PRODUCT NEWS? Things happen fast by telegram. Excitement comes across big. 
.. because facts and figures are crystal-clear ...in writing. Busy companies like 


Orders pour in fast. 
Noxzema save time and money using accurate, action-getting telegrams. Yours will, too. 


Western Union... for action! 
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This mark 
identifies 
modern 
dependable 
Steel. Look 
for iton 
consumer 


products. 


Whethe it jumps tO make a discover, that’sout of this world. or sits down quietly to spend 
acentury or two on atom research, steel 1S the onlv material that has the strength and 


vigor to keep up with the reach of modern man’s mind. *« New Stainless Steels developed 


by United States Steel withstand the vibration and friction of unearthly speeds. New USS 


Steel Forgings shape atomic reactors and nuclear power systems. Look around. You'll see 


steel in SQ) ath plac oS building strength. USS is a registered trademark 
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BUNN machine ties any shape 
or size 10 TIMES FASTER 


A Bunn Tying Machine cuts time 
and costs wherever there’s a volume 
bundling job to be done; in offices, 
factories, publication firms, letter- 
shops, warehouses, supermarkets, 
bakeries, laundries, retail stores. 


Ties mail, packages, cartons, roasts, 
newspapers, laundry, towels, cans 
—a Bunn Tying Machine ties vir- 
tually anything. 


Adjusts automatically to various 
package shapes and sizes... pro- 
duces a neat, tight, slip-proof knot. 


ff 


The average unit tying time is 1% 


This slip-proof, tamper-proof knot 


seconds—a speed which cannot be 
matched by even the fastest hand 
tiers. 


Anyone can operate a Bunn Tying 
Machine. No experience or training 
needed. 


Wheels easily from one location to 
another. Plugs into any 110 v outlet. 


Little or no maintenance. 


Free illustrated brochure explains 
how you can cut your tying costs. 
Use the handy coupon below. No 
obligation. 


always says, “Tied by Bunn.” 








PACKAGE TYING MACHINES 
for over half a century 


5. H. BUNN COMPANY 


7605 Vincennes Ave., Dept. DR-3 1, Chicago 20, iil. 
Export Dept.: 10406 S. Western Ave., Chicago 43, lil. 


Address 


FREE BROCHURE 


B. H. BUNN CO., Dept. DR-3! 
7605 Vincennes Ave., Chicago 20, Ill. 


Please send free brochure which illustrates how we 
may cut costs with a Bunn Package Tying Machine. 
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TOO MANY 
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CALLS? “ag 











CURE THIS WITH an A: 


The ailment: This clerk needs a telephone for inside 


calls. But she’s using it for outside calls, too—tying up 


lines you need for your customers. 


The cure: The Automatic Electric P-A-X business 
telephone system — the ‘‘own-it-yourself” dial system 
for interofice communication. Each employee who 
needs inside service is given a P-A-X phone; only those 
who need outside service are given “outside” phones. 
P-A-X saves time—saves effort—saves money. It gives 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


NORTHLAKE, ILLINOIS 

















BUSINESS 
TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM 


you inside telephone service that’s lightning-fast — the 
kind that gets things done! And it frees your operator, 
your switchboard, and your “outside” phones for the 
service of your customers. P-A-®. assures quickest serv- 
ice for important inside calls, and for outside calls, too. 


So if small talk gets in the way of big business—investi- 
gate P-A-X today. Write Director, P-A-X Sales, Auto- 


matic Electric Sales Corporation, Northlake, Illinois. 


It’s the SECOND 
Telephone that marks 
the efficient 


executive! 





BUSINESS 


The Trend of 


SALES: 
OUTPUT: 
INVENTORIES: 
FAILURES: 


Early Easter will affect Spring totals 
Slow, gradual rise expected soon 
Liquidation will slacken in months ahead 


January tolls higher than any month in past two years 


WITH a tough winter behind them, 
business men can soon start looking 
for signs of a thaw. Still, it will prob- 
ably be June or later before the 
economy really shakes off the symp- 
toms of recession. 

Retail sales, weather permitting, 
will stage a comeback at Easter. Com- 
pared with last year, though, dollar 
volume won't show much gain until 
May or June. This will spell a sluggish 
pickup in manufacturers’ orders and 
sales, as well as in industrial produc- 
tion. By summer, as the rise gains mo- 
mentum, the rate of inventory liquida- 
tion will slow down. 


Durables will power the rise in total 
industrial output, as they did its de- 
cline. 


Primarily responsible for pulling 
down the Federal Reserve Board's 
Index of Industrial Production to its 
current low (about 10 per cent below 
January 1960's pre-recession peak), 
durable goods production will start 
pushing the Index up gradually dur- 
ing the next month or so. 

Steel mills say that their customers’ 
stocks of steel products are at ex- 
tremely low levels—as they have been 
for several months. There hasn’t, 
however, been much of a recovery in 
new orders from the depressed levels 
of late 1960. Most users have stepped 
up their buying somewhat, but this 
has been offset by deferrals and can- 
cellations from the auto industry. 

Neither March nor April will see 
much improvement. By May, though, 
new orders will probably be picking 
up speed, nudging steel production to 
successively higher levels. Gains will 
be a bit more extensive if spring sales 
of new passenger cars are successful 
and if volume in major appliances 
Stages a healthy upturn. Better-than- 
expected business could encourage 
many steel companies not to make 
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any further cuts in plans for 1961 
spending on new plants and equip- 
ment. 


There’s not much chance that auto 
output wiil move up from current lev- 
els in the months immediately ahead. 

Car sales have been bogged down 
by bad weather and the rising unem- 
ployment in many areas; dealers’ 
stocks are at near-record levels. Un- 
der the circumstances, it’s not sur- 
prising that auto production is ex- 
pected to stay close to current levels 
until at least mid-spring. Even then, 
only moderate gains are likely, unless 
there is a real upsurge in early spring 
sales. Auto makers have been hearing, 
happily, that consumers seem less in- 
terested in the compacts than a year 
ago, and are more taken with larger, 
higher-priced models. This could 
mean a dip in the compacts’ share of 
the market, which ran last year to 
about one-third. 


Even though over-all industrial 
production will not gain much sup- 
port from auto output before midyear, 
it will be propped by modest produc- 
tion increases in farm equipment, ma- 
chinery, steel, and possibly major ap- 
pliances. Utilities, food products, ap- 
parel, and textiles will also show more 
strength. 


A turnabout is due in orders for manu- 
facturers’ durables. 


Orders for manufacturers’ durables 
have been off the past several months. 
Any moment, though, they will start 
picking up again. The rise will be 
gradual, propped in good part by de- 
fense orders and slightly higher orders 
for machinery, farm equipment and 
—eventually—major appliances. New 
orders for durable goods are currentiy 
the smallest since late 1958. Still, they 
are a lot more satisfactory than they 
were in the 1953-54 and 1957-58 
recessions. 


Durables Output Sinking More 
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DURABLES 


MANUFACTURING OF DURABLES /as fallen off more in recent months than produc- 
tion of non-durables. A gradual pickup is expected to get under way soon. 
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In both durables and non-durables, 
the pace of inventory liquidation will 
slacken through the summer. No 
actual build-up is probable until some 
time during the last quarter of the 
year. 


Retail trade will soon get livelier, but 
volume will cling to year-ago levels 
through mid-Spring. 

Easter is earlier this year—and 
the unemployment rate is higher. Un- 
less retailers are blessed with spring- 
like weather during the weeks ahead, 
there is little chance that retail trade 
this Easter will show much of a gain, 
if any, over Easter 1960. Retailers are 
hoping, though, that consumers who 
stayed indoors because of the bad 
weather in January and February will 
Start catching up on their shopping. 
Likeliest purchases (the retailers 
hope): furniture and major appli- 
ances, 

But since shoppers are getting ever 
more cautious and selective, store- 
keepers will extend spring sales pro- 
motions and play up reduced prices, 
especially on furniture and big-ticket 
appliances. No year-to-year gains in 
appliances are expected until late in 
the second quarter, however, consid- 
erably after increases show up in fur- 
niture, floor coverings, draperies. and 
linens. 

Through the end of April, any 
comparison of apparel sales with a 
year ago will be distorted because of 
the different Easter dates. After that, 
moderate year-to-year gains are prob- 
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1960 New Business | 
Incorporations | 
Lagged Behind '59 | 
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continued to run behind a vear earlier. 
hut an upturn is probably on the way. 
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Consumer Price Index 
(1947-49 = 100) 
Big climb in the cost of living 
since 1950 has come mainly from 
services, which have run well 
ahead of typical consumer goods. 
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AS IN THE PAST DECADE, any rise this year in the Consumer Price Index will stem 
from higher prices on services. Source: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


able, with women’s and children’s 
merchandise doing a little better than 
men’s. Over-all retail totals, of course, 
will depend on new and used passen- 
ger car Sales. 


No real gains in consumer credit out- 
standing are expected before May or 
June. 

Slow sales of passenger cars and 
major appliances will mean a dip in 
consumer installment credit through 
March and April. But even if the 
spring rise in car sales is disappoint- 
ing, and the pickup in appliances 
tardy, installment credit will start ris- 
ing again, slowly but surely. 

Relatively high levels of unemploy- 
ment will be the principal drag on 
retail trade in the weeks ahead. It 
will tighten the reins on earnings and 
personal income and make consumers 
more cautious, even though declines 
in income will be modest. 

But a gradual rise in industrial pro- 
duction will bring a slow dip in the 
number of unemployed. Good weath- 
er in March and April would stimu- 
late retail trade, which would, in turn, 
spur a faster pace in industrial pro- 
duction—but that, of course, depends 
on the weatherman. 

Cost-conscious shoppers will not 
find many price increases this spring. 
Any rise in the Consumer Price In- 
dex will be due to higher prices on 
services. A sizable deficit in the Fed- 
eral budget, however, could easily 
stimulate inflation. If it were financed 
through the commercial banks, too 
much money would be pumped into 


the economic system. The effects, 
though, would not be felt until the 
end of the year, possibly not until 
1962. 


Livelier business activity in the sec- 
ond quarter will mean a modest pick- 
up in corporate profits. 

Profit margins will widen as busi- 
ness gains some momentum later in 
the year. There will still be a lot of 
excess Capacity in many lines, but 
fewer cutbacks in spending for new 
plant and equipment. As a matter of 
fact, the current decline in these ex- 
penditures is likely to halt before the 
year 1s out. 

The recent drop in such spending 
will take its toll on industrial con- 
struction in the coming months. It 
will, however, be offset by more 
building of offices, garages, ware- 
houses, and stores, plus the rise in 
public construction. 

Home builders are counting on 
lower costs and easier money to spur 
new housing starts this spring. Though 
an increase is likely, it will be modest, 
and they face the same problem as 
retailers: high unemployment levels 
and consumers’ qualms about the re- 
cession. Even a smali gain, however, 
could boost over-all construction 
totals above last year’s. END 





This report was prepared in the 
Business Economics Department, 
DuN & BRADSTREET, INC., by 
John W. Riday. 














6% of every 
sales dollar goes 
to warehousing 


Air freight can 
often cut this 
one item by 40% 


If the structure and scope of your business permit, 
regular use of air freight may be able to make an 
impressive cut in your annual procurement and dis- 
tribution costs by reducing warehouse requirements. 


Although the cost of warehousing varies, United’s 
studies show that a conservative average for the 
cost is 6% of product sales value. By reducing ware- 
house requirements... through fast, direct delivery 

. air freight can enable many firms to cut this 
item alone by 40%. 


And there are other savings, too. With air freight, 
duplicate inventories are eliminated. Stock turnover 
is faster .. . on shorter inventory. Factory-fresh prod- 
ucts minimize shopworn rejections and obsolescence. 
Less capital is tied up in plant and equipment for 


branch warehouses. 


To find out if air freight can profit you, fill out the 
coupon below. A copy of United’s “Air Freight 
Profit Analyzer’ will help you determine whether 
or not air freight can reduce your distribution and 
procurement costs, and increase your net profit. 


Once this is determined, United Air Lines can serve 
you with its growing jet fleet, and fast DC-6 and 
DC-7 Cargoliners. United serves more U. S. cities by 
jet than any other airline, and every United jet carries 
freight. This means you can often enjoy same-day 
delivery coast to coast, direct from the factory. 


Fill out the coupon now, and let air freight go to 
work for you. For more information, call your near- 
est United Air Lines office. 


AIR LINES 


United Air Lines, Cargo Sales Division 
Dept. D-103, 36 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send me the new United Air Lines 
“Air Freight Profit Analyzer.” 


Name 
Title 
Firm 


Street 





Wastebaskets are the only losers 
in an air-conditioned office 





Letters to the Editor 


A Bicycle Economy? 


To the Editor: ‘“‘Why Britain Looks 
Good to U.S. Investors” (December) 
carries a blurb which mentions the 
lure of “skilled labor at sensible 
wages.” Above it is a photograph of 
skilled workers leaving a plant on foot 
and on bicycles. Only one automobile 
is in sight. The implication seems clear 
that “sensible wages” include the 
price of a bicycle but not of a car. 

This may be good for the U.S. in- 
vestor, but what about the USS. 
worker and the U.S. economy? Our 
automobile market is largely sup- 
ported by workers. If they are paid 
‘sensible wages,” what happens to that 
market and “the highest standard of 
living the world has ever seen?”’ 

These are vital questions. We must 
decide whether or not we can afford 
automotive living, because today it isa 
major factor in U.S. business activity, 
in taxes at all levels, and in our mode 
of daily life. 

B. S. GARVEY. JR. 
Wayne, Pa. 


The Seniority System 


To the Editor: In “The Myth of Re- 
tirement” (December), Clarence B. 
Randall defends compulsory retire- 
ment as solely “a function of organiza- 
tion morale and discipline.” Yet the 
compulsory system is merely an appli- 
cation of the seniority system which 
management rightly opposes but 
which is strongly endorsed by the un- 
ions. It is also used among teachers 
and the military and in both instances 
is criticized by those who wish to 
emphasize individual ability. 

If they are consistent, those who, 
like Mr. Randall, endorse compulsory 
retirement would have to extend the 
seniority system throughout their or- 
ganizations. Obviously this means 
management would abdicate one of its 
principal functions—the selection of 
the best qualified individual for each 
position—but where is the difference 
between that and the system of com- 
pulsory retirement? 

To let a man continue to work be- 
yond some arbitrary age limit does not 
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imply that he would have to continue 
in the same position he has held. What 
we need, rather, is the formal adop- 
tion of the “elder statesman” concept. 
Let people who are willing and able 
continue to work. 

Business executives and military 
leaders take it for granted that they 
retire at full pension and then take 
well-paying jobs’ elsewhere. The 
amounts saved by continuing them in 
their regular employment could well 
be used to increase the pensions of 
those now suffering from their inabili- 
ty to live decently in their old age. 

ERNEST H. WEINWURM 
Professor 
College of Commerce 
DePaul University 
Chicago, Ill. 


Coming Up! 
To the Editor: Like Mr. Seiberlich 
(‘Letters to the Editor,’ December), 
I hope Mr. Randall’s articles will be 
published in book form and that you 
will let your readers know if and 
when it will be available. 

L. W. DAvIs 
President 
Metal Hydrides Incorporated 
Beverly, Mass. 
Mr. Randall’s articles on business 
“myths,” which have been appearing 
monthly in Dun’s REVIEW since Janu- 
ary 1960 will be published in book 
form early in the fall. The Folklore of 
Management will be issued under the 
joint imprint of DuN & BRADSTREET, 
Inc., and Little, Brown & Company. 

—ED. 


Cheering for Goldwater 


To the Editor: I liked Paul Wooton’s 
interview with Senator Barry Gold- 
water (January). I feel we need him 
sorely as President, and I believe he 
would have beaten JFK if he’d been 
handed the “running pants.” He has a 
clear, concise, positive approach to all 
problems. His thinking would keep 
our country respected, strong, and 
solvent for generations yet unborn. 

Merit K. Burrous 
Canon City, Col. 
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important 
news 


ee 
for all companies 
using 10 or more 
business cars 


Fleetcar leasing—the Hertz way —is 
described by leading companies as 
‘the lowest cost sales-insurance we 
ever took out.’’ Find out how Hertz 
Fleetcar Leasing plans cater to the 
special needs of larger users of 
business cars. Discover how they’re 
tailored for companies which best 
benefit from the nation’s most ex- 
tensive coast-to-coast leasing facili- 
ties, and from operating efficiency 
perfected over 30 years. Each ‘‘10- 
Plus” plan replaces your cars with 
brand-new Chevrolets, Corvairs, or 
other fine cars; assumes full re- 
sponsibility for maintenance and 


| repairs; and reduces the many an- 


noying details of fleet administra- 
tion to the writing of one budgetable 
check each month. Use coupon be- 
low to learn why more and more 
and more multi-car companies agree 
Hertz Fleetleasing makes the best 
business sense for them. 


CAR LEASE 


HERTZ FLEETCAR LEASING, 

Att. H. F. Ryan, V.P. 

The Hertz Corporation, 660 Madison Ave. 
New York 21, N. Y. Dept. B-4 
Please send me your new fleetca: 
booklet 


leasing 


NAME 
POSTTION 
COMPANY 
ADDRKESS 


CITY & STATE 


sibeidiiisineichiem wen tbtidenb entebis tetann enna 


NUMBER OF CARS OPERATED 
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An ill boiler blows no one good. When it of income due to the interruption of your business, 
blows, your entire business can go with it, unless even liability claims. Surprisingly enough, compre- 
you're under The Travelers umbrella of insurance hensive protection from The Travelers costs you 
protection with enough Boiler and Machinery In- little more than you may be paying now for inade- 
surance. Enough to pay for all the loss—not only quate coverage. Get details from your Travelers 
the boiler, but damage to your other property, loss man. See him for any type of business insurance. 


THE TRAVELERS Insurance Companies 2crxccricut 
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Business 
Failures 


Seasonal rate highest since 1939 


Dollar liabilities edge up 


Casualty Rate Climbing 


f 


BUSINESS FAILURES, turning up 
seasonally in January, rose 4 per cent 
to 1,404. Casualties were running 
higher than in any month of 1960 or 
1959—some 19 per cent above Janu- 
ary of last year—but they remained 
below the March-April level of 1958. 

The seasonally adjusted failure 
rate (as distinct from the total num- 
ber of failures) dipped in January to 
61 from December's 63 per 10,000 
enterprises listed in the DUN & BRAD- 
STREET Reference Book. But it was 
still well above last year’s January fig- 
ure of 51 per 10,000 and the worst 


rate for any January since 1939. 

Meanwhile dollar liabilities edged 
up 3 per cent to $81.5 million. More 
concerns in the $25,000 to $100,000 
size group failed in January this year 
than in any other month in the post- 
war period. This liability class also 
suffered the sharpest rise from 1960 
levels, helping to increase losses to 
half again as much as they were in 
January last year. 

Both manufacturing and construc- 
tion tolls dipped to the lowest levels in 
the past three months, but casualties 
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continued on page 14 





WHY BUSINESSES FAIL: Year ended December 31, 1960 


APPARENT CAUSES 


INEXPERIENCE, INCOMPETENCE 
inadequate sales 
Heavy operating expenses 
Receivables difficulties 
Inventory difficulties 
Excessive fixed assets 


Poor location 


TOTAL NUMBER OF FAILURES...... 


Compiled by DuN & Brapsrtreet, INC. 


MEG 


94.3 
54.3 


COMM 


WHOL RET CONST SERV TOTAL 


3.6 3.2 
0.9 1.7 


4.2 3.3 3.2 
3.7 1.7 1.2 
89.4 90.5 90.5 88.9 90.8 
48.1 50.9 36.4 51.6 48.8 
4.1 3.8 10.2 5.5 5.7 
16.4 4.8 15.1 5.6 8.9 
9.0 10.0 2.3 1.9 7.0 
3.5 5.4 4.3 13.2 6.6 
0.9 4.1 0.3 1.7 2.3 
22.4 23.3 30.0 18.2 23.0 
4.3 3.6 5.9 3.3 4.2 
1.6 1.3 0.4 1.1 1.1 
1.17 3.2 4.7 5.5 3.2 


1473 7386 2607 1367 15445 


Classification based on opinion of creditors and information in credit 


reports. Since some failures are attributed to a combination of causes, percentages do not add up to 100 per cent. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 





How To Save 
Thousands 
of Dollars 
Addressing 

Multiple 
Shipments 


if you regularly address 5 or more 
cartons per shipment, you may be 
throwing dollars out the window using 
antiquated, repetitive addressing meth- 
ods. Not only are they time-consuming 
but they are frequently the cause of 
errors and mis-shipments. 
With a modern STEN-C-LABL* System 
tailored to your addressing needs, you 
can save two ways: 


} As a by-product of your office pro- 

cedure. Y our present method of pre- 
paring your invoices, orders, bills of 
lading or shipping papers can also pre- 
pare STEN-C-LABLS at the same time. 
Whether you use manual or electric 
typewriters, electric billing or account- 
ing machines, slave machines or various 
magnetic tape and punched IDP sys- 
tems, there’s a STEN-C-LABL to fit your 
requirements. 


By making unlimited impressions 
direct to cartons, labels or tags. 

With handy squeeze-feed applicator, 
shipping department makes unlimited 
impressions direct to PANL-LABL 
printed on Carton at no extra Cost. Also 
addresses gummed labels and tags. Ad- 
dressing is fast, neat, legible. Laborious, 
repetitive procedures are eliminated, 
preventing errors and mis-shipments. 
A STEN-C-LABL address is durably 
marked and plainly legible at handling 
distance—becomes a permanent part of 
carton because it is sunproof and water- 
proof. 
Thousands of present users are saving 
$5,000 every year with STEN-C-LABLS 

some as much as $15,000. And they 
have eliminated a bottleneck in their 
shipping department that previously 
caused loss of good will and customer 
atience even more damaging to profits 
om less measurable. 
FREE BROCHURE shows how easy it 
is to make these important savings in 
your operation. Write for it today. 


STEN-C-LABL, Inc. 


DR-3, 1821 University Ave., St. Paul 4, Minnesota 
*Registered U.S. Pat. Off. The term STEN-C-LABL is the 
trademark and exclusive property of STEN-C-LABL, Inc 
All STEN-C-LABLS are manufactured by STEN-C-LABL 
inc., St. Paul, Minnesota, under U.S. Patent No. 2,771,026 
Other patents pending. Also available in Canada 
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-How Machines Read 


This New Language 


; 


BRAND NAME | 


SELECTOR 


Business 
Writing 


Supplies .: 


RIBBONS 


Pinnacle 
Rainbow 
Silk Gauze 


Classic 
Commander 
Marathon 


CARBON PAPER RIBBONS 


Columbia M-50 
Columbia PF-75 


CARBON PAPER 
Accountant Special 
Classic Pinnacle 
Commander Plastisol 
Marathon Rainbow 
Silk Gauze 


DUPLICATING SUPPLIES 
Colitho Offset 


Ready-Master Spirit 





14h0G29". . . machines that can read . +» per- 


forming instantly and accurately tasks that take scores 
of persons weeks to accomplish! The scope and impact 
of their fantastic abilities on the world of business are 
just beginning. 


In the field of banking, for example, modern electronic 
business equipment reads a special language of its own 
to sort, list and post checks automatically. The ability 
of the equipment to recognize these symbols depends 
upon the quality and strength of a unique magnetic ink 
used to form the image. 


Columbia—long a leader in research and development 
of carbon papers, ribbons and duplicating supplies— 
has played a major role in the development of these 
magnetic inks. This scientific breakthrough is even 
more significant because it is the first in a field whose 
boundaries are yet unmeasured .. . a field in which 
Columbia is most capably equipped to pioneer. 


Ribbons - Carbons - Duplicating Supplies 


COLUMBIA RIBBON & CARBON MFG. CO., INC., GLEN COVE, N.Y. 
COLUMBIA RIBBON & CARBON PACIFIC, INC., DUARTE, CALIF. 











in other lines kept mounting. In man- 
ufacturing, appreciable declines from 
December were registered by textiles, 
apparel, and machinery. In construc- 
tion, the best showing was made by 
general building, where fatalities ran 
the lowest since July. 

In contrast, retailers suffered the 
most failures since the spring of 1958. 
The toll among building materials 
dealers reached a nine-month high, 
and marked increases from Decem- 
ber occurred among apparel stores, 
jewelers, and florists. 

All types of business suffered heav- 
ier mortality than a year earlier, with 
the steepest climb in wholesale trade. 
Twice as many machinery and elec- 
trical goods wholesalers failed as in 
January of 1960, and a sizable rise 
also appeared in the food trade. 

Business and personal services ac- 
counted mostly for the over-all 30 per 
cent rise in service casualties. While 
retail failures as a whole turned up 17 
per cent from the previous January, 
tolls in building materials and drugs 
doubled, and increases of over 30 per 
cent prevailed in the automotive and 
food lines. 

Six of the nine major geographic 
regions reported rising failure levels 
during January, and all but the New 
England and Middle Atlantic States 
suffered more casualties than a year 
ago. The sharpest year-to-year climb 
occurred in the South Atlantic States, 
where casualties doubled, hitting a 
new postwar high. Many states in the 


THE FAILURE RECORD 


Jan. Dec. Jan. Y 
1961 1960 1960 Chg.T 


Dun’s Far_ure INDEx* 
Unadjusted......... 62.9 58.3 §2. +20 
Adjusted, seasonally. 61.1 63.4 ~20 


NUMBER OF FAILURES... 1404 1353 +-19 


NUMBER BY S1ZE OF DEBT 
Under $5,000 137 
$5,000—$25,000.... 585 
$25.000—$100,000... 520 
Over $100,000 


NUMBER BY INDUSTRY GROUPS 
Manufacturing..... 228 231 
Wholesale trade... .. 151 130 
Retail trade........ 685 637 
Construction,....... 219 245 
Commercial service.. 12! 110 


LIABILITIES (in thousands) 


| CURRENT...... , $81520 $78971 $53671 +52 
| TOTAL. vikeredes 81834 79252 55005 +49 


*Apparent annual failures per 10,000 enterprises 
listed in the DuN & Brapstreet Reference Book, 


tPer cent change, January 1961 from January 1960, 


In this record, a ‘‘failure’’ occurs when a concern is 
involved in a court proceeding or in a voluntary action 
likely to end in a loss to creditors. ““Current liabilities” 
here include obligations held by banks, officers, affill- 
ated and supply companies, or the governments; they 


' do not include long-term publicly held obligations. 
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FAILURES BY DIVISION OF INDUSTRY 


Cumulative Liabilities | 
total in million $ | 
(January) | 
1961 1960 1961 1960 
MINING, MANUFACTURING.. 228 210 26.1 16.3 | 
Mining—coal, oil, misc. . 9 10 1.9 
Foodandkindred products 22 
Textile products, apparel. 2 34 
Lumber, lumber products. 33 
Paper, printing, publishing 13 
Chemicals, allied products 
Leather, leather products. 
Stone, clay, glass products. 
Iron, steel, products 
Machinery... sh in alee 
Transportation equipment 
Miscellaneous 
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Working for you 
or against you? 


Checked your mailing scale 
lately? If it's worn, weak or stiff, it 
may be working against you. 

By overweighing! An 
unnecessary extra four cents 
postage on as few as ten letters 
a day runs into a hundred dollars 
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WHOLESALE TRADE... 
Food and farm products.. 
Apparel 
Drygoods..... 
Lumber,bldg.mats., hdwre 
Chemicals and drugs. . 
Motor vehicles, equipment 
Miscellaneous 
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RETAIL TRADE 

Food and liquor 

General merchandise... . 

Apparel and accessories.. 

Furniture, furnishings... 

Lumber, bldg.mats.,hdwre 25 
Automotive group 97 
Eating, drinking places... 112 
Drug stores 10 
Miscellaneous 79 


oe 


a year—wasted! 

By underweighing! Mail that 
arrives “*Postage Due” can 
antagonize your customers and 
prospects. Or may be returned for 
a ee 3 14 you to pay the postage due. 

ann was strecemmonang ae eee An honest and accurate mail 
Other contractors 7%. 4 scale soon pays for itself in any 
COMMERCIAL SERVICE 2 93 . 3. office! 
TOTAL UNITED STATES..... 1404 1181 81.5 53.7 
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Liabilities are rounded to the nearest million; they do 
not necessarily add up to totals. ; =? 
Pitney-Bowes scales are precision 
weighing instruments. The automatic 
region—Florida, Georgia, South Car- 2 Re 7 mechanism doesn’t deteriorate with 
olina, and Virginia—reported sizable | i ? use, Stays accurate year after year. 
increases. Arizona was largely respon- | 1% 4 PE, Markings are big, and easy to read. 
sible for boosting the Mountain States’ | nA yy: | nl The quick-acting hairline indicator 
total some 50 per cent. In the East | Pe. \ a= shows the exact postage required. 
North Central Region, failures reached | int“ \ S53 Mailing is faster and easier. And 
> : s¢ aye r °° a¢ ) » 4 —s =. . . . 
the highest level since early 1958 | 4 you're sure every piece of mail has 
—both ; pond = ee tolls \ the right postage. 
> S ya) : WV ‘ ye >< = eee ; ta ; 
ee Sree: ee ee meee eee N PB has seven scale models. One 
ported upturns, but New York, De- | | Race , 
‘ie sora has an international postage chart, 
troit, Cleveland, and Cincinnati fail- epee ag | , 
' is for foreign mail. One is for parcel 
ures ran above year-ago levels. th 70 Ib tv. There’ 
. iti : . capacity. SZ 
Heightened competition has tested post, Wi Capeeny. Sass & 
management experience and compe- little beam scale for the smallest 
tence severely. In the analysis of fail- office. Ask the nearest Pitney-Bowes 
ure causes summarized in the table | | : office about the right scale for you. 
on page 13, competitive weakness was rr Or send the coupon for free 
noted in 23 per cent of the casualties. + ~~ -- 3 illustrated booklet. 
In 1950, on the other hand, the pro- , ne re ae , ; FREE: Handy desk or wall chart of postal rates, 
portion was 13 per cent. Of course, _ | . with parcel post mop and zone finder. 
the reasons why one business found- 
ers in the competitive battle while an- 
other survives depend on a complex 
interplay of experience, aptitude, and PITNEY-BowEs, INC. 


personal factors. Pitney-Bowes 1587 Walnut Street 


Stamford, Conn. 








M AILING SCA LES Send free booklet [F rate chart FJ 


This report was prepared in the Nane 








Made by the originator of the postage meter 


Business Economics Department | | 
... 139 offices in U.S. and Canada 


by Rowena Wyant. 
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WASHINGTON, D( [he men on 
Capitol Hill are beginning to face up 
to some difficult and critical decisions 
about the role of the Federal Govern- 
ment. What Congress—and _ that 
means the American people—must 
determine 13 how big a Government 
it wants and how much it wants the 
Government to do. These sound like 
abstract questions of political philos- 
ophy, but the answers will be pro- 
vided in real and practical fashion by 
the votes on President Kennedy's 
proposals 

Ihe country will not be asked if 
it wants a bigger or a smaller, a 
cheaper or a more expensive Gov- 
ernment. Yet what happens when 
Congress 1s asked to spend more 
money for schools, hospitals, jobless 
benefits, depressed areas, and foreign 
aid will effectively define the Govern- 
ments role in the years ahead. And 
the decisions that are being made in 
the opening months of the Kennedy 
Administration are only a sample of 
what's to come 

No one can say for sure how rap- 
idly Federal spending will rise, but an 
unprecedented official attempt has 
now been made to gauge what an 
expansion of Government activities 
will cost during the °60’s. It is con- 
tained in a special study that Budget 
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JOSEPH R. SLEVIN 


\ What's ahead in 1970? The Budget Bureau says ‘More 


spending,’’ no matter how you slice it. 
\ There's tax revision in the offing, but timing i 
poses the delicate problem of politics. 


\ Government agencies have one fond fiscal hope: 


that Kennedy doesn’t mean what he says. 


Director Maurice H. Stans gave to 
President Eisenhower on January 18. 
two days before President Kennedy 
took office. 

Federal spending rose 94.9 per 
cent from fiscal 1950 to fiscal 1960, 
and Stans says that “most likely” it 
will rise 26.2 per cent from 1960 to 
1970. Even if the spenders are “econ- 
omy-minded,” he predicts an increase 
of 8.6 per cent. If “looser” fiscal poli- 
cies win out, it will surge ahead by 
58.8 per cent. 


Margin for error: $38 billion 


The Budget Bureau 
three projections “low.” “medium,” 
and “high.” If the low forecast is 
accurate, Government spending will 
go from $77.2 billion in fiscal 1960 
to $83.9 billion in fiscal 1970. Under 
the medium forecast, on which the 
Bureau cautiously places its bet, the 
1970 budget will hit $97.4 billion. 
The high prediction calls for 1970 
spending of $122.6 billion 

In all three Stans and 
the Budget Bureau experts were as- 
suming that cold war tensions would 
not get significantly better or worse. 
They did not allow for a disarma- 
ment program—-or for a_ shooting 
war. Instead, they wagered the in- 
creased outlays would come from a 


tagged its 


forecasts. 


wide range of social welfare pro- 
grams. 
Their medium 1970 budget is 


$20.2 billion larger than last year’s 
spending program, and slightly more 
than half the increase represents the 
expansion of programs already en- 
acted. The rest consists of new pro- 
grams that are “likely add-ons.” 

The Government fiscal authorities, 
taking a hard look at the pressures on 
Congress in recent years and at party 
platforms and promises, conclude 
that nine years from now the Ameri- 
can people will be spending an addi- 
tional $1.8 billion for public assist- 
ance, including new medical care pro- 
grams, and $1.6 billion more for pub- 
lic health. They predict a rise of $1.2 
billion a year in Federal education 
expenditures. 

Each of these three increases cov- 
ers a large number of separate pro- 
grams. The rise in public assistance 
costs, for instance, will come with 
liberalized medical care for the aged, 
more caseloads, higher administrative 
costs, more generous reiief grants, 
and a revision of the Federai-State 
matching formula—a revision which, 
the forecasters assume, will not be 
in Washington's favor. 

If public health outlays climb to 
the medium estimate of $1.6 billion 
—a 200 per cent increase—it will 
mean that the National Institute of 
Health will be spending $1.3 billion 
by 1970, in contrast to $300 million 
last year. Care for the aged comes in 
for more money in this category too, 
and there will be bigger grants for 
hospitals and research facilities, med- 
ical, nursing, and _ public health 
schools, for combating juvenile delin- 
quency, and for child welfare. 

The fiscal experts say that another 
200 per cent advance—for education 
spending—could come in if the Gov- 
ernment expands programs we al- 
ready have and starts helping to build 
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BETTER BOXES FOR SCOTCH-PLAID BUDGETS 


With costs becoming increasingly important, most the factors, then consider Hoerner. Frugal Scotsmen 
everyone is on a scotch-plaid budget. Dependable de- from Timbuktu to Tipperary swear by us, And we're a 
livery; reduction of damage claims through properly long way from Tipperary. 

designed containers; more efficient use of corrugated, 


without sacrificing strength; transportation costs; and 
nearness of supplier’s plants are factors which influ- ; 
ence the worth of corrugated containers. Consider all corruGATED PACKAGING SPECIALISTS FOR MID-AMERICA 


GENERAL OFFICES: 600 Morgan Street, Keokuk, lowa * MILL: Missoula, Montana « PLANTS: Fort Smith and Little Rock, Arkansas; Danville and 
Waukegan-Gurnee, lilinois; Des Moines, Keokuk and Ottumwa, lowa; Minneapolis, Minnesota: Tupelo, Mississippi; Springfield, Missouri: Sand Springs, 
Oklahoma; Sioux Falls, South Dakota; Fort Worth and Mission, Texas *« ASSOCIATE: Cajas y Empaques Impermeabies, S.A., Mexico City D.F., Mexico 
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* THE CHANGE-OVER PLAN 

We take over all of your present truck 
and maintenance problems, help you 
reorganize your truck facilities and per- 
sonnel. We supply you with new vehicles, 
engineered and painted to your exact 
requirements, or will buy and recondi- 
tion your present fleet 

® THE ADD-A-TRUCK PLAN 

As your business expands, don’t use vital 
capital for more trucks, lease new ones 
as needed 

®* THE TRUCK RETIREMENT PLAN 

As each truck in your fleet needs replace- 
ment. instead of buyine a new one. lease 


| , 
In a few vears all your vehicles areg 


leased 
® THE PILOT PLAN 
Instead of switching from ownership to 
leasine in all locations, select one loca- 
tion (or division) for a “pilot” operation 
using full-service leased trucks, compar- 
ing costs and headaches with trucks 
which you still own and maintain 

Lease a new CHEVROLET or other fine truck. 

No investment, no upkeep, no headaches 


LEASE FOR PROFIT—NATIONALEASE full- 
service truckleasing supplies everything 
but the driver. Licensed, insured trucks, en- 
gineered and painted to your needs, gar- 
aged and expertly maintained. ONE in- 
voice, NO worries. Devote your full time, 
ALL your capital to your own business! 


Notional know how, loca! 
contro!ls—write for literature. 


NATIONAL TRUCK 
LEASING SYSTEM 


Serving Principal Cities 
in the U.S. and Cenaedo 





fo 
| 23 E. Jackson Bivd., Suite DC-3 Chicago, lil. 
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other locations in their general regions 
ALABAMA 
Capitol Leasing, Inc., Montgomery 
National Motor Fleets, Inc., 
Birmingham 
ARKANSAS 
Hornor-Morris Transportation Service, 
Helena 


ILLINOIS 
General Leaseways Co., Rock Island 
Leased Vehicles, Inc., Peoria 
Treloar Truck & Car Rental, Joliet 
Willett Truck Leasing Co., Chicago 
INDIANA 
Central Union Cartage Co., Indianapolis 
Fort Wayne Leasing Co., Fort Wayne 
IOWA 
Atlas Warehouse Co., Burlington 
Brown Truck Leasing Corp., Des Moines 
General Leaseways Co., Davenport 
lowa Warehouse Co., Waterloo 


» KANSAS 


Feld Truck Leasing, Kansas City 


LOUISIANA 
American Truck Rental, New Orleans 
Tri-State Truck Leasing Co., Shreveport 


MICHIGAN 
Peel Bros., Grand Haven 
Stor Transfer Line, Grand Rapids 
MINNESOTA 
Midwest Truck Leasing, Minneapolis- 
St. Paul 
Wallwork Lease & Rental Co., Moorhead 


MISSOURI 
Feld Cor & Truck Leasing, Kansas City 
Motor Transportation Co., St. Louis 
Rubert Truck Leasing Co., Springfield 


NEBRASKA 
Himarco Truck Leasing, Omaha 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Wallwork Lease & Rental Co., Fargo 


OHIO 
Acme Truck Leasing, Mansfield, Marion 
Lima T. & S. Co., Lima 
Motorlease, inc., Youngstown 
Penntruck Company, Columbus 
Street & Highway Transportation Service, 
Cincinnati 
Tri-Val Lease, Inc., Dover 
Trucklease, Inc., Cleveland, Toledo 


OKLAHOMA 
Tulsa Auto Rental, Tulsa 


TENNESSEE 
Carl Carson Co., Memphis 
Cherokee Distributing Co., Kingsport 
TEXAS 
American Truck Rental, Fort Worth, 
Port Arthur 
Dallas Leasing Co., Dallas 
Galveston Fleet Service, Galveston, 
Beaumont 
Mission Motor Lease Co., San Antonio 
Resier Truck Leasing, E! Paso 
Saunders Drive It Yourself, Houston 
WISCONSIN 
Bay Rental Service, Green Bay 
Valley Leasing Co., Appleton, Wausau 
Yellow Truck Rental Service, Milwaukee 
CANADA 
Security Truck U Drive, Winnipeg, Man. 
Pollock Truck Leasing Co., Strathroy, Ont. 


Write for a compicte 
NATIONALEASE aft 


nonal ami 




















elementary and secondary schools. 

Under the “most likely” forecast, 
the Government would also increase 
its space outlays by $1.5 billion a 
year and add $800 million to its vet- 
erans’ programs and $700 million 
each to its water resources, housing 
and community development, and 
postal service operations. 

There is, in fact, only one big de- 
cline in the medium forecast. That is 
in spending for national security— 
down $1.7 billion to $43 billion in 
1970. The experts think military op- 
eration and maintenance costs and 
retired pay will go up, but they report 
it is “highly likely” that military con- 
struction and aircraft and missile pro- 
curement will cost less, since there 
will be less emphasis on manned air- 
craft and the bulk of the heavy initial 
investment in missile systems will be 
made by 1965. 

Under the “high” budget projec- 
tion for 1970, however, defense out- 
lays rise $4.3  billion—instead of 
falling—on the assumption that the 
Government will spend heavily to 
modernize the Air Force, build more 
naval vessels, use Saturn-type boost- 
ers for the military space program, 
and operate military-manned space 
vehicles. 

The high estimate calls for a civil- 
ian space program increase of $2.3 
billion, instead of $1.5 billion, on 
the assumption that Soviet achieve- 
ments will foster a “very favorable” 
public attitude to U.S. space expen- 
ditures. ““The high projection includes 
funds for both development and op- 
eration of civilian space systems, for 
extensive manned lunar exploration 
and the initial costs of manned plan- 
etary exploration,” the Budget Bu- 
reau declares. 

The big difference between the 
$122.6 billion forecast and the me- 
dium one, however, is in the contro- 
versial social welfare programs— 
health, education, housing, and the 
like. The largest single increase in the 
high budget is for education. The 
Federal Government could spend 
$5.7 billion more for education than 
it would under the “most likely” me- 
dium program if it provides funds for 
teachers’ salaries as well as school 
construction. More Federal financing 
of college facilities and scholarships, 
a step-up in science education pro- 
grams, and even a small grant for 
educational TV would up education 
spending to the high projection. The 
other big increases would be in pub- 





lic health, public assistance, housing, 
community development, natural re- 
sources development, and foreign aid. 

Budget Bureau experts think that 
even under the “most likely” circum- 
stances, Government spending will 
rise an average of $2 billion a year 
during the *60’s. And it will go up 
at an average annual clip of $4.5 
billion if the high budget programs 
carry the day. 

The experts examined every spend- 
ing proposal that has been publicly 
proposed and some that haven't. But 
if past history is any guide, the odds 
are that, even so, they overlooked 
some expensive innovations that the 
American people will decide to adopt. 


Timing the Tax Bills 


[here’s growing support for a mod- 
est tax revision bill this year. The 
word “modest” is used advisedly, 
since neither the Administration nor 
Congress hankers to try a full-scale 
tax revision before the lawmakers 
leave town this summer. The Admin- 
istration is not yet sure of what it 
wants, but prospects are that a really 
major tax revision bill will become 
law before the 1962 Congressional 
election. 

That timetable would neatly dupli- 
cate the performance of the Eisen- 
hower Administration: The last over- 
haul of the Internal Revenue Code 
came in 1954, during its second year 
in office. 


Words of One Syllable 


Government career officials are plan- 
ning to give Kennedy Administration 
Budget Director David E. Bell a hard 
time, come next July. They're not go- 
ing to be unpleasant about it. They 
just want more spending money for 
their agencies and bureaus. 

July is their target month because 
that is when the Government tradi- 
tionally buckles down to the job of 
preparing its budget for the following 
financial year. One of Mr. Kennedy’s 
first official acts was an order direct- 
ing Bell to tell the Federal egencies 
that a bunch of requests for larger 
funds would not get far this year. 
July will give the career officials their 
first opportunity to test the “No” 
power of the new Administration. 

Bell may want to borrow a sign 
that his predecessor, Stans, kept on 
his desk. In large, black letters, it 


asked: “WHY?” END | 
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Powered to drive 
heavy staples up to 2° long 


This new S-763 drives four 2” staples in less 
time than it takes to pound one nail. 

Ideal for staple nailing crates, wood frame 
assemblies, expendable skids and similar jobs 
requiring maximum holding power. 

Drives 114” to 2”, 16-gauge staples that 
outhold equivalent nails. Operates at 60 to 
100 psi. Lightweight, easily portable, one- 
hand operation. Built-in safety features pre- 
vents accidental firing. 


Write today for the complete story 
on this new 8-763 Staple Nailer. 


; Staplers 
| - | Tackers 
. Staples 
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The “THERMO-FAX” 
Copying Machine 


with the NEW 


“COPYTROL” 
DIAL makes 


better copies, 
fast and easy! 


BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 
No P »S¢ ‘ Mailed the United States 
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Postage Will Be Paid By— 


MINNESOTA MINING 

AND MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. DBB-31 

St. Paul 6, Minnesota 


FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT 
NO. 25 

St. Paul, Minn. | 





At no obligation, I'm interested in information about 
the ways “‘Thermo-Fax’’ Brand Copying Machines 
can simplify the jobs I've checked. 


General Copying Statements Projection Transparencies 


Addressing Labels Paper Plates Systems Papers 
Laminating Check if you now use a 


“Thermo-Fax’’ Copying Machine 
Name 
Title 
Firm 
Address 


City Zone State 


The “THERMO-FAX”’ 
Copying Machine 


does all these jobs 
and more! 


COPYING 
LAMINATING 
ADDRESSING LABELS 
PROJECTION TRANSPARENCIES 
SYSTEMS PAPERS 
PAPER PLATES 





SEE FOR YOURSELF 


...the most versatile business 
machine in the business world 
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On Wall Street, Market Street, Michigan Avenue... 
Main Street U.S.A... . ‘‘Thermo-Fax’’ Brand Copying 
Machines are speeding business communications, sim- 
plifying paperwork. They are copying correspondence, 
addressing labels, laminating, making statements, pro- 
jection transparencies, and paper plates. Also, systems 
papers as little as 2¢ a copy! Plus many more jobs. 


And because ‘‘Thermo-Fax’’ Copying Machines are all- 
electric, they’re delivering each job perfectly dry in just 
4 seconds! No powders. No chemicals. 


Today the ‘‘Thermo-Fax’’ Copying Machine is the busi- 
ness man’s business machine for one sound reason... 


: titers. 


does more jobs! 
See for yourself. Mail the card. 


Thermo-Fax 


BRAND 


COPYING MACHINES 
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- WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW 
F 3M COMPANY 


THE TERM “THE FAX IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF 





WHO ELSE 


can give you communication 
with all of these features > 
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communications which can meet your internal and 
external needs in one integrated system 


which have been engineered by the largest 
communications research laboratories in the world 


which are tailored to your special needs and can 
be changed as your needs change 


which require no capital investment on your part 


which include normal maintenance and repairs 
whenever necessary—at no extra cost 


which are backed by 80 years’ experience in serving 
American business 


Fast, reliable teletypewriter service... 


who e/se but the Bell System? 





Whether your business operation be large or 
small... whether you need better inside or outside 
communications, voice or written communications 


.. the Bell System can serve you as no one else can. 


We offer you equipment and services which can 
improve efficiency throughout your organization. 
We can help you save valuable time, improve service 
to customers and increase profits. We’ve done it for 


thousands of firms. 


Just call your Bell Telephone Business Office 
and ask for a Communications Consultant. He'll 
visit you at your convenience, make a personal study 
of your operations, and recommend the communica- 
tions you need—no more, no less—to function at 
top efficiency. Telephone soon. It may be the most 


profitable call you've made in years. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


THE ONE SOURCE FOR ALL BUSINESS COMMUNICATIONS 


eon 


a Data- Phone. service that lets business 
machines “talk” to each other by telephone. 
23 
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... let Hertz foot the bill! 


It may sound incredible, but it’s true. When you lease from 
Hertz, your trucks are serviced and maintained by experts 
and the experts’ salaries are paid by Hertz! 

“Service at Hertz is interpreted in the broadest terms —1t 
means far more than keeping trucks looking good and run- 
ning well. It means the buying of licenses and insurance. 
[t means regular washing and cleaning of trucks. It means 
painting and lettering trucks to the customer's instructions. 
[It means garaging, on-the-road emergency service, gas and 
oil—and more! 

This is what one businessman says: “I switched over from 
ownership to Hertz Truck Leasing for one big reason. I was 


spending too much time on truck details—paper work and 


all that. And I wasn’t getting good maintenance work for 
my money, either. Now Hertz does all this for me, and they 
do it better than I did. All I do is pay one fixed amount a 
week. | take care of my business—and Hertz takes care 
of the trucks!”’ 

Work crews at Hertz take a very sensible view of truck main- 
tenance. They say the time to stop trouble is before it starts. 
They call this “‘preventative maintenance.’ It means that 
trucks are carefully inspected according to a strict schedule. 
If any signs of wear are discovered, they are corrected 
long before they can cause breakdowns and delivery delays. 
Detailed records are kept on all leased trucks —age, gas and 
oil consumption, mileage, record of repairs, etc. It’s a time- 





consuming job, but a necessary one if trucks are to be kept 
in the best operating condition. 

“One thing I like about leasing from Hertz,’ says one 
man, “is that I’m never short on trucks. If one is tied up 
for repairs, Hertz supplies a replacement. If I need extra 
trucks for peak periods, I get them fast.”’ 

If you’d like to know more about Hertz Truck Leasing, get 
in touch with the office nearest you. A Hertz sales engineer 
will tell you how flexible the service is. For example, trucks 
are custom-engineered to suit any kind of business. There are 
also many capital advantages in Hertz Truck Leasing — you 
can turn your present fleet in for cash and get new GMC, 
Chevrolet, or other famous make trucks of your choice. 


LEASE 


You will be surprised to learn how many tangible benefits 
there are to Hertz Truck Leasing. Call your local Hertz 
Truck Lease office. Or, write for booklet—“‘How To Get 
Out Of The Truck Business’’—to Hertz Truck LEASE, 
660 Madison Ave., New York 21, N. Y. Dept. B-3. 


no investment...no upkeep 


TRUCKS 


HERTZ ALSO RENTS TRUCKS BY THE HOUR, DAY, OR WEEK 
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Steel is as big as all outdoors 


Steel can be many things. An axe, a thimble, or a battleship. 
Steel is where you find it. In the kitchen. In the garage. 


In bridges, roads, and buildings. THE 
Many private companies compete with one another to 
supply steel products to private citizens. This competition CHASE 
takes lots of money and many financial services. MANHATTAN 
America’s many commercial banks help supply both. 
BANK 


The Chase Manhattan Bank, first in loans to American 
. ; , ' 1 Chase Manhattan Plaza 
industry, is proud to be a part of this banking system that helps New York 15, N.Y. 


business, big and small, meet the nation’s needs for steel. Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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RANCHO 
CONEJO 


The West’s Finest LIGHT MANUFACTURING 
and RESEARCH CENTER 


il W.. 


WESTINGHOUSE 
RADIOPLANE 
PACKARD-BELL 


TECHNOLOGY 
INSTRUMENT CORP. 


WESTLAND PLASTICS 
GENERAL TELEPHONE 


NORTHROP INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


Developed sites from 


2% to 100 acres... 
Write now for complete details 
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Neutralism In Business 


URING the American Revolution there were pa- 
triots, Tories, and trimmers. The latter, often 
overlooked by historians, *‘trimmed their sails to the 
prevailing wind” and had two flags by the window. 
Today, we have the Communist Eastern bloc, the 
capitalist Western bloc, and the neutralists who sit on 
the side lines—many of them, like the trimmers, waver- 
ing in support of either side as they watch the strug- 
gle for economic and political superiority. 
But neutralism is not limited to diplomacy, where 


it can exist in principle and may have the excuse of 


self-preservation. It can be observed in the manage- 
ment of companies that evade decisions of principle 
and policy when risk of money, energy, or time is in- 
volved. ‘Status quo—do not disturb” is the policy of 
these companies. They avoid participation in pro- 
grams for industrywide benefits, legislative issues, 
regulatory disputes, trade association cooperation, 
community interests, or any situation requiring the 
acceptance of responsibility or exposure to the chal- 
lenge of criticism on matters of principle. 

Neutralism in business 1s typified by the “‘wait and 
see,” committee-motivated policy which plays it safe 

and occasionally winds up out of the game. In a 
recession, neutralism waits for a trend to follow in- 
stead of creating a trend by courageous leadership. 
It depresses confidence and increases the negative 
sentiment which atrophies the mind and muscle of 
business. It seldom makes errors—just the big error of 
omission. More companies falter and fall by the way- 
side because of paralyzed imagination and enfeebled 
will power than because they took a calculated risk. 
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Life demands more daring than caution. When an 
individual, company, or nation places total security 
above reasonable risk, it accepts a vegetable existence 
and sacrifices principle, integrity and purpose to con- 
formity. ‘“‘Dare a little and doubt a little, but have a 
lot of faith” is good counsel when we are called on 
to take a stand and a direction. Every pause in the 
forward movement of the economy, whether a minor 
dip or prolonged slowdown, is an opportunity to be 
seized on by alert and enlightened management. 


Internationally, we have been jabbed off balance 
by political antagonists and aggressive competitors. 
But we <an’t complain of the increasing neutralism at 
the United Nations when we as business men permit 
this disease to infect our attitudes in dealing with our 
own problems, and when we forget that an unanswered 
challenge is a victory by default for a competitor. 
There comes a time when we can't “abstain” from 
voting for or against, when we can’t use weasel words 
or silence to escape being counted if there is a principle 
at stake or a concept to be defended. 

Too often, neutralism is a technique for side-step- 
ping responsibilities and dismissing obligations. No 
man can face life’s challenges saying, “‘I’m not here.” 
American business has grown powerful by assuming 
risks and facing issues decisively. Its progress will stop 
if management refuses to take active interest in poli- 
cies, attitudes, or legislation affecting the welfare of 
industry at home and abroad. There is no room for 
neutrals in business when the fight is on for short- 
term recovery or long-term survival. Neutralism creates 
nothing. It is sterile. 
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A PRESIDENTS’ PANEL REPORT 


What Business Wants 
From Kennedy 


The cheers that rose from the business community 


last November 9 were hardly rousing. Today, for 


parious reasons, corporate chiefs are not so sure 


that Kennedy’s election spells trouble. 


WILL John F. Kennedy ever be called 
the business man’s President? It would 
have been an unlikely question a few 
months ago. But now that they've 
seen him in action, many misgivings 
business men had about Kennedy and 
his goals have evaporated. 

[he new President's Cabinet ap- 
pointments, and his dignified, efficient 
handling of responsibilities during the 
interregnum, boosted his stock among 
many corporate leaders. Very few are 
planning to leave the ranks of polit- 
ical conservatism, but despite appre- 
hensions about portions of Kennedy's 
program, many of them feel optimistic 
about the prospects for business under 
four years of Democratic leadership. 
Most of them expect the business out- 
look to improve, or at worst, remain 
on the high level of recent years. Only 
a handful of doom-and-gloomers ex- 
pect some loss in terms of profits or 
growth under Kennedy's Administra- 
tion 

Even in the most optimistic, how- 
ever, confidence in the business out- 
look is tempered by a conviction that 
stepped-up Government spending, 
higher taxes, and increased Federal 
control of business may be in the 
offing between now and 1965S. 

[his impression emerges from a 
survey of the DuN’s REVIEW Presi- 
dents’ Panel, composed of the top 
executives of nearly 200 leading man- 
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ufacturers whose plants dot the U.S. 

One thing that has helped placate 
this largely conservative group about 
Kennedy's victory is the composition 
of his Cabinet. 

“I feel that the balance is surpris- 
ingly good,” says Harry W. Bradbury, 
president of Glen Alden Corp., ex- 
pressing a typical view. 

The appointments of C. Douglas 
Dillon to the Treasury Department, 
Luther H. Hodges to Commerce, and 
Robert S. McNamara to Defense were 
widely received with favor—in some 
cases, relief. 

There is, nonetheless, some skepti- 
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Man of the 
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cism about the Cabinet appointments. 
Asks the president of a machinery 
manufacturing company: “Can men 
like McNamara and Hodges stick it 
out against Robert Kennedy and 
Goldberg?” 

The President’s brother and the 
new Secretary of Labor, ex-legal 
counsel to the United Steelworkers, 
cause a number of the Panelists seri- 
ous misgivings. Most, however, feel 
the Cabinet’s over-all philosophical 
and political balance is acceptable, 
even if some agree with the head of a 
company in the lumber and wood 
products industry that “the men ap- 


What American political leader reflects most closely the attitudes and 
philosophies of America’s leading business men? The man named most 
often by the Panel is Republican Senator Barry Goldwater of Arizona. 
Richard M. Nixon — once again —runs a close second. Copping third 
place is former President Dwight D. Eisenhower, whose years in office 
were overwhelmingly rated a success by the Panel 


GOLDWATER 40°. NIXON 33% 


EISENHOWER 1/ 


KENNEDY 6° ROCKEFELLER 4% 
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pointed are primarily theorists, un- 
proved in public service.” 

Close to two out of three panelists 
say their opinion of President Ken- 
nedy shot upwards following his elec- 
tion. Responsible for this new ap- 
praisal is their conviction he will em- 
ploy pragmatic, rather than doctri- 
naire, methods. Words like “cau- 
tious,” “practical,” and “‘responsible” 
stud their evaluations. 


Kennedy the Conservative? 

A few panelists, such as the presi- 
dent of a food products company, feel 
Kennedy is really a conservative. But 
a larger group sees him as a political 
hybrid—one part liberal, one part con- 
servative, two parts practical. Typical 
of this view is the description by Mil- 
ferd A. Spayd, chief executive of 
Standard Register Company: “Ken- 
nedy is a political realist—smart and 
tough.” 

Whatever the Panel’s general opin- 
ion of Bobby Kennedy, his expected 
crusade against labor racketeers will 
be welcomed. Still, business enthusi- 
asm for this project is tempered by an 
undercurrent of cynicism: One presi- 
dent sees only a crusade for headlines, 
not labor racketeers, while others 
agree with one executive that Brother 


Bob will probably “go all out for 
Hoffa, but stop there.” 

Business concedes, at least implic- 
itly, that the nation is in the throes 


of a recession—and most Panelists 
feel the Government should act now, 
or in the near future, to cope with it. 
Among themselves, though, the presi- 
dents show little agreement as to what 
should be done. The chief executive 
of a large chemical company calls for 
a program to restrict imports and re- 
vise corporate and individual taxes. 
Steele L. Winterer, top executive of 
A. & M. Karagheusian, Inc., favors 
highway building, major slum clear- 
ance efforts, the establishment of a 
new Civilian Conservation Corps. One 
president demands an immediate wage 
freeze, backed by a Federal informa- 
tion drive explaining why it’s neces- 
sary. 

Few business leaders endorse the 
anti-recession steps President Ken- 
nedy outlined on February 2 to boost 
Social Security benefits and extend 
unemployment compensation. Too 
costly, they say, though they concede 
more Government spending over the 
long run is inevitable. 

Most of the presidents fear that 
taxes, in one form or another, will 
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creep upwards during the next four 
years. Their opinion is summed up 
tersely by one New England company 
head: “Taxes? More and worse!” 

If these corporate heads could 
tackle the nation’s problems, Ken- 
nedy’s “New Frontier” would be as 
obsolete as the Landon sunflower. 
For as the first major step, they would 
start chopping the Federal budget. 
Two prime targets, each suggested by 
three out of ten Panelists, are agri- 
culture (“An economic activity no 
more entitled to subsidies than any 
other’—Clinton F. Robinson, presi- 
dent of Carborundum Company), and 
foreign aid (“‘Let’s quit playing Santa 
Claus’”—President Frank C. Staples 
of American Molasses Company ). 

Depreciation allowances are widely 
attacked as unrealistic and an unnec- 
essary brake on business expansion. 
There is overwhelming agreement 
with the view of the head of an electri- 
cal equipment company. He calls for 
liberalization of depreciation allow- 
ances as an “incentive to put new 
plants and equipment—and more peo- 
ple—to work.” 


Second choices 


If the presidents of major U.S. 
corporations were running the country 
they would act quickly to counter 
foreign competition. But the defense 
that most would propose—holding 
down wage increases not related to 
productivity—is one they strongly 
doubt could be put across for years 
to come. So, for the immediate future, 
they suggest more orthodox measures 
—boosting tariffs (urged by 12 per 
cent) and imposing import quotas (11 
per cent). Like the chief executive of 
a sporting goods company, a few Pan- 
elists say the U.S. should “demand, as 
a condition for accepting imports, that 
a minimum wage of $1 an hour be 
paid the foreign workers who produce 
them.” 

Federal regulatory agencies, say 
the Panelists, need some long-due 
streamlining. Higher caliber person- 
nel would solve the problem, accord- 
ing to 13 per cent. Others think the 
Government's great “fourth branch” 
should have a complete overhaul. 
“Cut the expense of red tape that we 
cant afford,” pleads one New York 
executive. “Eliminate overlapping 
jurisdictions,’ urges a Midwestern 
president. 

Only on the problems of mounting 
unemployment and aid for chronically 
depressed areas is there uncertainty 
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and a genuine division of opinion on 


the Panel. Nearly two out of every 


ten presidents say the Government 
should keep away from the unemploy- 
ment problem for the time being. One 
top executive believes the Govern- 
ment should step in only when 10 


per cent of the labor force is out of 


work. Till then, measures in effect 
under Eisenhower should suffice. 

But for every corporate leader who 
feels the unemployment problem 
should run its own course, another 
sees a need for immediate action. 


Call for a census 


Like the United Auto Workers— 
although for different reasons—Presi- 
dent Horace Y. Bassett of Calumet 
& Hecla, Inc., urges a thorough cen- 
sus of the unemployed. He insists 
that the “moonlighting,” 
“mink coat employment” of house- 
wives out to earn money for special 
purchases, and the fact that many of 
the unemployed turn down job offers, 
tend to peg joblessness higher than it 
really is. The UAW on the other hand, 
count” would ex- 


effects of 


insists an “honest 


pose the official iobless rate of 7 per 


cent as unreasonably low 

Far more than unemployment, the 
depressed areas Cause grave concern 
among Panel members, who see job- 
lessness as only a symptom of eco- 
nomic distress, and chronic depres- 
sion in certain regions the malady it- 
selt. five want the Gov- 
ernment to offer tax benefits to indus- 
tries in depressed areas, channel Gov- 
ernment contracts and public works 
projects there, and extend loans and 
grants to stricken businesses. Several 
Panelists feel communities unsuitable 
for industry should help surplus work- 
ers find more hospitable industrial 
climates. Only a small group insists 
the Government should keep hands 
off altogether. 

Recession or no, the President’s 
Panel very warmly about the 
Administration which went out of of- 
fice in January. In terms of their ef- 
fect on business, the Eisenhower years 
are rated good or excellent by more 
than three out of four presidents. 
Indeed, only two score the GOP Ad- 
ministration a failure. One of Eisen- 
hower’s greatest achievements, thinks 
Clifford J. Backstrand, head of Arm- 
strong Cork, was his “successful effort 
to create an economic climate in 
which business could have confi- 
dence.” Control of inflation, efforts 
to balance the budget, the emphasis 
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on financial integrity—these are wide- 
ly cited as outstanding achievements 
of the former administration. Highest 
praise is reserved for keeping the U.S. 
out of war and depression. But even 
General Eisenhower’s most faithful 
admirers do not conceal their disap- 
pointment over certain shortcomings. 
Among them: “sloppy handling of the 
gold-flow business,” “‘failure to cut 
taxes,” “over-rigid enforcement of the 
antitrust laws.” 

Considering that in the past 29 
years the nation has elected a con- 
servative president for only two terms, 
do business men think the Eisenhower 
years were merely a passing phe- 
nomenon, an exception to the rule of 
ever increasing liberalism in Washing- 
ton? 

Overwhelmingly, the Panel execu- 
tives reply, “No!” They see a bright 
future for conservatism, and cite the 
GOP's showing in the Congressional 
races last autumn. Says one exultant- 
ly: “Look at the character of the 2] 
new Republican Congressmen!” 

[hey also point to the narrowness 
of Kennedy's victory despite the Dem- 
ocrats’ lead in party registration. Ken- 
nedy's slim margin, they believe, re- 
ects a conservative resurgence. Says 
President James A. Taylor of Standard 
Screw Company: “More people are 
acquiring something to 
Someday they ll wake up.” 

Indeed, Panel presidents are so 
convinced conservatism is in robust 
health that only one attributes Nix- 


‘conserve. 


on’s defeat to a conviction that he 
was Out of step with the times. His 
failure to win endorsement at the polls 
is explained by the TV debates and 
the swing of Catholics to Kennedy. 

A small group of self-labeled “real- 
ists” insists that the conservative 
movement has, at best, a dim future. 
Predicts one president dolorously: “It 
is dead for some years to come.” 

Henry C. Estabrook, head of Seal- 
right-Oswego Falls Corp., agrees. “Al- 
though I tend toward conservatism,” 
he says, “I can’t see how it will get very 
far unless we have a real calamity 
(God forbid! ).” 

Despite their relief that Kennedy 
did not live up to their fears—and 
their confidence that business will 
prosper under him—some 40 per cent 
of the Panel pick Senator Barry Gold- 
water as the man who most closely 
reflects their own political philosophy. 
A third choose former Vice President 
Nixon, followed by ex-President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower with 17 per 
cent of their votes, President Ken- 
nedy, with 6 per cent, and New York's 
Governor Rockefeller with 4 per cent. 

Goldwater's “victory” has consid- 
erable significance. The bulk of the 
Panelists are Republicans, many of 
them men of influence within the 
party. Four years from now, endorse- 
ment by the presidents of America’s 
top corporations might be a powerful 
persuader to GOP convention dele- 
gates gunning for John Kennedy's 
scalp. Jack J. FRIEDMAN 
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Business In Politics: 


A Post Mortem 


Last year, American corporations were hip deep in programs 
to teach employees the facts of political life. How did these 
efforts—ranging from get-out-the-vote drives to political sci- 
do in 1960? Panel members split almost evenly 
41 per cent feel the programs proved 
their worth last year; 39 per cent damn them for ineffective- 
ness. And another 10 per cent have mixed feelings. They see 
a payoff in such areas as boosting voter registration, a wash- 
such as explaining campaign issues. 

Regardless of past performance, two thirds of the top execu- 
tives plan to beef up their own company programs. Only a 
quarter intend to trim them. One president in ten is deferring 
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It takes courage to bet on your own judgment 


especially af it means defying the statistics. Most 


of the tume, most business men would 


rather run with the pack. But there’s no safety in 


numbers 
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and no special magic either. 


The Myth of the Magic Numbers 


THE dynamic power which drives our 
American economy forward is free- 
dom of choice—freedom to buy or not 
to buy, freedom to spend or to save, 
freedom to work or not to work, free- 
dom to risk for gain, freedom to fol- 
low fresh impulse wherever it may 
lead. 

The outward characteristic of this 
economy is continuous and unforesee- 
able change. This is the quality which 
differentiates it from one controlled 
by the state. A static society is ex- 
pected to perform steadily. One which 
draws its spontaneity from innumer- 
able individual actions cannot possi- 
bly have a predictable pattern. 

The supreme test of good industrial 
management in today’s America is its 
resolute capacity for swift adjustment 
to change. Revolution follows revolu- 
tion in technology. Science advances 
with such disconcerting speed that by 
the time basic research has found ex- 
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pression through applied research and 
a new product appears on the market, 
the basic concept may itself have been 
superseded. With the long lead time 
which our complex mechanisms re- 
quire before coming off the manufac- 
turing line, the new end product may 
be obsolescent before it reaches the 
customer. 

Developments that are far from sci- 
entific have an equally unsettling im- 
pact upon industry. Subtle variations 
in taste and demand appear in a flash 
—to vanish as quickly. The necessi- 


Ciarence B. Randall, who resigned 
in January as special White House 
assistant on foreign economic policy, 
is a former board chairman of the In- 
land Steel Company. He is also a well- 
known writer, an eloquent spokesman 
for free enterprise, and a noted man- 
agement thinker. 


ties and luxuries of today become the 
discards of tomorrow. 

Social values alter, too. What is re- 
spected or coveted today as a symbol 
of status may fall tomorrow under the 
ban of an unforeseen taboo. Style 
preferences, rising standards of living, 
fear of war, class animosities, geog- 
raphy, new means of transport—all 
these factors and many more strength- 
en demand in one quarter and weaken 
it in another, with the result that 
levels of production are constantly 
threatened by uncertainty. 

The only constant in the equation 
of industry is change itself. As each 
such disturbance strikes our economy, 
new challenges confront industry and 
new decisions must be taken. The 
formula which resolved the previous 
crisis may prove futile this time. 
There must be a continuous reorienta- 
tion, a continuous redevelopment of 
management effort on new fronts. 
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We survey everything these days. Myr- 
iads of little men and women with 
sharp pencils are sent out to ask innu- 
merable questions of all comers. 
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Regardless of heavy loss, product 
lines may have to be redesigned swift- 
ly to reflect advanced techniques. 
New marketing areas may have to be 
sought overnight and rapidly ex- 
ploited. Plants may not only have to 
be rebuilt but relocated. Sources of 
raw material never before used may 
have to be found. The transformation 
can be so sweeping in its effect that 
the whole corporate and _ financial 
structure of the company has to be 
overhauled. 

In the midst of such turmoil there 
is little time for sober thought and 
many a harassed executive loses his 
head. 

He yields to mob psychology. His 
first thought is to ask what his com- 
petitor is doing. A hasty readyust- 
ment program, conceived on a crash 
basis by one company, can sweep 
through an entire industry. 

It is at such times that business 
men begin to play the numbers game. 
[he timorous and hard-pressed exec- 
utive, who deep down inside resents 
and resists change, abandons the 
realm of and individualistic, 
creative action. He seeks refuge in 
Statistics. Not sure of his own think- 
ing, and hesitant to plunge boldly 
ahead on a plan of his own that would 
put his personal status in hazard, he 
takes protective covering in conform- 
ity with whatever general level of con- 
duct seems to be emerging 

His first step is to order a survey. 
He does this under the plausible pre- 
text that he must ascertain the facts 
before reaching a decision, but actu- 
ally he is seeking reassurance drawn 
from the law of It is both 
and safer to follow the rest. 
And since many of the rest will be 
behaving in exactly the same way, a 
colorless format of unimaginative uni- 
formity can envelop an entire seg- 
ment of our economy, solely for lack 
of leaders who have the courage to 
dig beneath the statistics and evaluate 
the imponderables. 

We survey everything these days. 
Myriads of little men and women, 


ideas 


averages. 
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equipped with sharp pencils or re- 
cording devices but lacking insuffi- 
cient understanding of the problem to 
form sound judgments, are sent out 
to ask innumerable questions of all 
comers. 

Today, we ask the consumer what 
he intends to buy, regardless of 
whether he has given the matter seri- 
ous thought and often at a time when 
he couldn’t care less. We ask the 
worker what he finds wrong with his 
job, with perhaps no better result than 
to activate his natural human instinct 
for dissatisfaction. We ask directors 
what they propose for capital expendi- 
tures in the ensuing year, and by ask- 
ing strengthen their uneasiness over 
spending at all. We ask the man in 
the street what he sees for the near 
future, knowing that he cannot know, 
and we do it at a time when he him- 
self is awaiting the result of a survey 
that will tell him what to think. 

The net result is that the courage 
and insight of wide, experienced 
minds are swallowed up in the accu- 
mulated mediocrity of the thoughtless 
and the irresponsible. 

The press, who are incurably pat- 
tern-minded, and whose hasty judg- 
ments often tend to submerge the par- 
ticular in the general, have helped to 
lead the public into practicing this 
numbers game. They are incredulous 
when an executive speaks out against 
a trend, much happier when he con- 
firms the story which they have writ- 
ten in their minds before the inter- 
view. 

They have induced investors to rely 
on the averages in determinining when 
to buy and when not to buy, instead 


Susceptible as it always is to the infec- 


tion of crowd psychology, the business ej 


community has raced after false gods 


in other days. 
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of practicing discrimination by bring- 
ing a particular security, and it alone, 
under careful examination. 

They have imposed upon the steel 
industry the inexorable and unfair 
formula of capacity as a measure of 
performance. For the welfare of the 
economy it is tons shipped that count, 
tons for the current period as com- 
pared with tons for a representative 
period. Capacity deals only with 
readiness to serve, and the question 
of whether it is too large or too small 
is totally unrelated to the soundness 
of the immediate general level of the 
economy. 

There is one thing to be said on 
the credit side, however. The press 
and the pollsters have overreached 
themselves. In their professional en- 
thusiasm for the significance of sur- 
veys, and their aggressive insistence 
that they are exercising a right, not 
a privilege, they have started a sharp 
public reaction against their tech- 
niques. The American people are get- 
ting annoyed at having their privacy 
invaded so incessantly by the little 
men and littlke women who ask ques- 
tions. At first they were intrigued and 
amused. Now they are bored and 
petulant. They solemnly give phony 
answers, and have a hearty laugh 
after they have closed the front door 
on the survey taker. 

To cash in on the business man’s 
present preoccupation with surveys 
and factual summaries, a rash of new 
service organizations has sprung up 
which will study anything for a fee. 
The vacillating executive turns to 
them eagerly. If, for example, he has 
a salary problem or is troubled at 
how large the incentive bonuses 
should be, these repositories of all 
useful knowledge will promptly send 
him an impressive dossier. They will 
show him at a glance just what the 
controller receives in compensation, 
both regular and extra, in the A, B, 
and C companies, and so on down 
through the alphabet. If he would use 
these tables only as a check, one tool 
among many, still relying on his own 
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judgment, all would be well. But when 
he blindly accepts the average as con- 
clusive, he betrays serious weakness. 
No two companies are alike, and no 
two controllers. Duties and abilities 
vary widely, and it is the particular, 
not the general, that is important. 

All such ready-made averages 
necessarily reflect large, undisclosed 
areas of incomplete data, for they are 
based on returns frem only those 
companies that elect: to cooperate. 
Understandably, many well-managed 
institutions think it improper to re- 
veal such information to outsiders, 
however well intentioned, and the 
consensus may in some cases repre- 
sent the views of other vacillating ex- 
ecutives who have themselves fol- 
lowed earlier tables. Faulty judgment 
can thus be compounded indefinitely. 

In labor circles, and in some of 
management as well, the cost-of-liv- 
ing index is the supreme sacerdotal 
symbol. As statistics go, that particu- 
lar figure is probably arrived at with 
as much care and technical skill 
any in current use. But when all is 
said and done, it is at best only an 
average that glosses over particularity 
with a heavy layer of generality. Quite 
apart from the fact that the cost of 
living when used as a basis for in- 
creased wages is unsound economics, 
unless associated with increased pro- 
ductivity, the use of the index on a 
countrywide basis is manifestly un- 
fair. It penalizes some workers and 
overrewards others. Quite obviously it 
costs more to heat a house in Duluth 
than it does in Phoenix, oranges are 
cheaper in Miami than in Chicago, 
and milk is more expensive in the 
coal-mining districts of West Virginia 
than it is in Wisconsin. 

Even our learned friends in the uni- 
versities have made their contributions 
to the numbers hypnosis, but at least 
they have had the grace to confess 
error. Sociologists now know that they 
cannot express the inscrutable fac- 
tors of human motivation by simple 
formulae. For the most part, people 
still do what they do for reasons 


The most depressing aspect of the num- 
bers mania is that it results in the ex- 
altation of the average. The search for 


the superior is forgotten. 


known only to themselves. Educators 
frankly admit that the Intelligence 
Quotient, worshipped for so many 
years, measures merely the ability of 
the mind to absorb and retain facts. 
It cannot reliably indicate which 
young men possess the vital qualities 
of creative imagination and leader- 
ship. In fact, some now suspect that 
an extremely high I.Q. may often re- 
veal merely a quality of genius that 
is so set apart as to be of doubtful 
value to organized society. 

Electronics has made its contribu- 
tion to the numbers hypnosis. When, 
by pressing a button, it is possible to 
turn up the names and addresses of all 
red-haired customers in cities of 10,- 
000 population throughout the United 
States, the temptation is great to be- 
lieve that by building larger machines 
and adding to the array of buttons 
there is almost no problem that can- 
not thus be disposed of. 

We have gone through periods like 
this before. Susceptible as it always is 
to the infection of crowd psychology, 
the business community has raced 
after false gods in other days. Time 
was when Technocracy was the thing, 
but happily that particular bit of mad- 
ness passed into oblivion almost be- 
fore the printer’s ink was dry on the 
pages of the books that proclaimed it. 
And then there was the furor over 
organizing industry along engineering 
lines: A few would manage, and all 
others conform to plan without the 
inconvenience of taking thought. It 
was never quite revealed how those 
who were to manage and those who 
were to be managed would be selected 
early in life, but the concept met the 
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must in the long run be self-defeating, 
for consumers will refuse to deploy and 
workers will not goose-step. 
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early demise that it merited. Engineer- 
ing counts when it comes to putting 
rigidity into buildings; the exact op- 
posite is required in human relations. 

But the most depressing aspect of 
the numbers mania is that it results in 
the exaltation of the average. The dis- 
criminating search for the superior 
and the excellent in all things is for- 
gotten. 

What difference does it really make, 
for example, what the average man 
thinks about anything? If he is the 
median, he is not a leader, and it is 
the man out front who must take 
America ahead. Perhaps we should 
know the average man’s opinion so 
that we may be alerted to our weak- 
nesses, but society needs to follow the 
best, not the second best. To poll ten 
people on a street corner about the 
outflow of gold is to wallow in trivia. 
We need, instead, consuming zeal for 
the cult of the distinguished—in ideas, 
in minds, in character, and in lead- 
ership. 

There are no shortcuts to wisdom 
that bypass thought and judgment, 
and industry would be well-advised to 
abandon its search for yardsticks, 
rules-of-thumb, and ready-made an- 
swers. An executive who is unwilling 
to stand or fall on his own evaluation 
of circumstances and his own decision 
betrays weakness. Implied in_ the 
whole of our educational processes 
and our free way of life is an em- 
phasis on the significance and the par- 
ticularity of individual choice. What- 
ever tends to glorify the average ig- 
nores the steady onward momentum 
of that national characteristic. Resort 
to the concept of the average in busi- 
ness must in the long run be self-de- 
feating, for consumers soon will refuse 
to deploy, workers will not goose-step, 
and those thinking members of the 
general public who really form opin- 
ion, though often lamentably inarticu- 
late, will in the end have their way. 

Studies and surveys are only 
guides: They are not tablets of stone 
handed down from the mountain top 
to embody eternal truth. END 
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GROWTH MARKETS OF THE SIXTIES 


How to Sell the 
$30-Billion Health Market 


Year by year, steady as a pulse beat, 


new population and growing health needs 


are swelling its profit potential. 


WHILE a large part of the economy 
has been ailing, one group of com- 
panies has had little trouble in chalk- 
ing up healthy increases in sales and 
earnings over the past year. The hos- 
pital suppliers, and even companies 
relatively minor stake in the 
health, have lived well in- 


with a 
nation’s 
deed. 
“It's probably the fastest growing 
market in business today,” says Pres- 
ident Thomas G. Murdough of the 
American Hospital Supply 
Americans are already spending $30 
billion a year keeping fit or getting 
As Murdough and other sup- 
pliers see it, that bound to 
rise. Among their reasons: 
@ The population boom. The Amer- 
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ican family of 1965 not only will have 
more purchasing power: It will also 
include more children and older peo- 
ple, it will be better educated, and it 
probably will live in or near a city— 
four marks of the groups having the 
highest need for health supplies and 
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@ Americans’ 
sciousness. Before World War II, for 
instance, only 40 per cent of the na- 
tion’s births took place in hospitals 
vs. 95 per cent today. Another ex- 
ample: Soon after Mead Johnson 
brought out its now famous Metrecal 
diet drink, sales raced to a spectacu- 
lar high 

@ Hospitalization. 


growing health-con- 


Insurance now 
covers no less than 75 per cent of the 
American population. About one out 
of four policies covers “catastrophic” 
major medical expenses. 

@ Stepped-up research. I[t keeps 
making old ways obsolete, increasing 
the need for new equipment. Heart 
surgery, for example, was rarely at- 
tempted ten years ago. It can now be 
done in close to 200 hospitals, calls 
for an investment of about $100,000 
in special equipment. 

Though hospital executives de- 
mand extra appropriations to keep 
abreast of such advances, they are 
still a cautious lot, warns Dause L. 
Bibby, president of Remington Rand. 


MECHANICAL MOTHER: Resembline a ta- 
hle radio, the Securitone heartheat simu- 
lator induces babies to sleep. Developed 
by Dr. Lee Salk, it costs about $30. 


Says Bibby: “The hospital adminis- 
trator can’t be pressured into trying 
something. He has to be shown care- 
fully and logically how a new product 
will benefit his hospital. The old sell- 
ing methods just won't do in this 
field.” 

High labor costs, however, are the 
administrators constant headache, 
taking 65 cents of every dollar spent 
as opposed to 33 cents in industry. 
Companies which promise effective 
relief with such items as intercom 
equipment, record-keeping systems, 
and motorized beds have found a 
ready market. Most successful: prod- 
ucts that demonstrably cut labor costs 
and improve patient care. 

Today, the disposable plastic hypo- 





Hospitals: Heart of the Health Market 
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est number of government-operated hospitals, but state 
hospitals have the greatest number of beds of any hospital 
than 700,000. 

Private hospitals run for profit are a slender (15 per 
and shrinking share of the total. They are generally 


about 7 per cent of all admissions, 3 


those with over 300 beds—account for 


only 14 per cent of the total number but have almost two- 
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There are also about 4,000 convalescent 
and nursing homes with 200,000 beds. Another 200,000 are 
scattered among infirmaries in schools, orphanages, pris- 
homes for the aged, and other places. 





dermic syringe has captured half the 
market, but when American Hospital 
Supply Corp. first brought it out two 
years ago, administrators and nurses 
recoiled at the idea of tossing out a 
perfectly good medical instrument 
after only one use. At fifteen cents a 
throw-away, the new plastic needle 
cost only about one-tenth as much as 
the traditional glass hypo, eliminated 
the labor involved in dismantling, 
washing, sterilizing, storing, inven- 
torying, and sharpening. None of 
these arguments spurred sales. The 
clincher for the disposable hypo, 
which is factory-sterilized, was that it 
reduces the spread of staphylococcus, 
which has thrived in hospitals. 

The list of disposables now in- 
cludes surgical masks, gloves, gowns, 
drapes, basins, and bedpans. One of 
the biggest sellers is a packaged, pre- 
threaded needle and suture, produced 
by American Cyanamid. To replace 
the customary obstetrical pack of 
some two dozen stanching cloths 
which had to be sterilized for reuse, 
there is now a factory-sealed package 
of special paper selling for $5. Still 
being field tested is a disposable plas- 
tic-handled scalpel. 

Medical experts say that the best 
hospitals today provide about three 
times as many services to the patient 
as did the typical hospital 30 years 
ago. The U.S. Public Health Service 
estimates that it will cost—at today’s 
prices—$3.6 billion to bring the na- 
tion’s older hospitals up to the mark. 

Eyeing the modernization budgets, 
as well as the projected $13 billion 
in new hospital construction, Carrier 
Corp. says the percentage of air-con- 
ditioned hospitals will rise from to- 
day's 13 per cent to 40 per cent 
before the decade is through. Divco- 
Wayne, a major manufacturer of am- 
bulances, looks for a 50 per cent sales 
rise by 1965. Chemetron Corp. has 
targeted a 30 per cent rise for next 
year. A new entry on the scene, 
American Seating Company recently 
introduced hospital room furniture 
and expects hospitals to edge out re- 
ligious institutions within two years to 
become its No. 2 market (No. IL: 
schools ). 

To hypo sales, manufacturers are 
picking up companies in the health 
field and adding special lines for the 
medical market. The Brunswick Corp. 
bought Roehr Products Company, 
DeLand, Fla., manufacturer or suture 
needles, early in 1961, a year after 
acquiring the A. S. Aloe Company, 
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second largest distributor-manufac- 
turer of medical equipment and sup- 
plies. Recently the Simmons Com- 
pany, bed manufacturer, added both 
the Hausted Manufacturing Com- 
pany, a Medina, Ohio, maker of wheel 
stretchers and American Sterilizer 
Company, which boosted sales 80 per 
cent since 1956, earnings 162 per 
cent. 

Last year, IBM set up a special 
sales group to go after the paperwork 
plague that is attacking U.S. hos- 
pitals. Thanks to simplified account- 
ing systems—tied to its own equip- 
ment—Burroughs now claims it sells 
as many accounting machines to the 
medical market as its next three com- 
petitors combined. 


Not all these customers are in hos- 
pitals. Harking to the doctor’s wail 
that he spends 20 per cent of his time 
On paperwork—insurance, tax, and 
workmen’s compensation forms, 
monthly billing, lab reports, and cor- 
respondence—office equipment mak- 
ers have begun to nose out a new, 
fast-growing market. 

In its first mailing of sales promo- 
tional material to 137,000 doctors, 
Pitney-Bowes was happily surprised 
by a 17 per cent return, as against the 
usual 5 per cent. Explains general 
sales manager Blynn B. Beck: “In ap- 
proaching doctors we have an even 
better case than in an ordinary busi- 
ness office, since the pay of their sec- 
retary-nurse-receptionist is high.” The 





Just What the Doctor Ordered 


The Cardiac Pacer (left) stimulates a 
faltering or stopped heart through chest 
electrodes. When the Monitor (right) be- 
comes available next month, the cardiac 
patient will have a bedside system that 
monitors the heart, automatically gives 
the needed stimulation, sends a radio 
alarm to a doctor 


Individual intercoms reassure patients in 
the new Memorial Hospital of Long 
Beach. Each patient can talk directly to 
the nursing station, thus relieving nurses 
of frequent trips. Each unit has a speak- 
er for radio programs, continuous music, 
or TV audio. TV sets are operated from 
the control panel. 


To ease the nurse shortage, Roosevelt 
Hospital, New York, uses electronic 
monitoring equipment in a convalescent 
ward. At a desk-console, a nurse ob- 
serves the temperatures, heart rates, res- 
pirations of seventeen patients. Electro- 
encephalograms and electrocardiograms 
are read later by a physician. 


The non-institutional look in hospital 
room furniture shows up in the recently 
introduced line from American Seating 
Company, a newcomer to the health 
market. The motorized push-button bed 
can be operated by the patient. Pushing 
the concave buttons lowers the bed, 
pushing the convex ones raises it. 
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The sales prognosis for health 
products in the decade ahead is 
most encouraging. Not only will 
the population be about 32 mil- 
lion larger by 1970 but the high 
consumers of health products and 
services will bulk much larger 
too. For instance: 

® Oldsters’ will total! 
population growth. By 1970, every 
eleventh person will be past 65. 
® There'll be 46 million new ba- 
bies during the decade—a 
26 per cent rise over the number 
born during the fertile 1950's 

® College enrollments will nearly 
double in the 1960's. Suppliers’ 
market studies show that college 
about a third 
more hospital care than the aver- 


outpace 


born 


graduates receive 


age person, simply because they're 


more aware of health needs and 


better off financially 
® The trend to th 


cities and 





company estimates that only about 10 
per cent of the doctors’ offices that 
could use a postage meter actually 
have one. 

Sales will go up 
equipment makers 
band together in group practices. The 
American Association of Medical 
Clinics expects 70 per cent of the 
practicing physicians to be in group 


faster. the 
doctors 


even 


Say, as 


practice before the decade is over. 

Symptomatic of the growth ex- 
pected is the Rem Rand forecast that 
its present medical market sales will 
double by 1965. At Dictograph Prod- 
ucts, Inc., 1965 sales of internal com- 
munications equipment to hospitals 
and MD's are projected at 25 per cent 
of its total volume, against only 10 
per cent today. Minneapolis-Honey- 
well is planning on a five-fold increase 
by 1965 in medical instrumentation 
sales 

“Compared to industry and de- 
says K. C. Rock, manager of 
Minneapolis-Honeywell’s Electronic 
Medical “the medical field 
has been treated like an orphan by 
instrument manufacturers. But now 
doctors can expect considerably more 
attention—and equipment with the 
latest electronic measuring and re- 
cording techniques.” 

Conventional 
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Sales Potential: Busting Out All Over 


folk 
cent 


suburbs will continue. City 
use hospitals about 20 per 
more than their country cousins. 
@® The rate of hospital utilization 
(patient-days per 1,000 popula- 
tion) has risen about 20 per cent 
since prewar times. People today 
average, over the course of a life- 
time, almost one day a year in a 
hospital. 

Despite the addition of about 
50,000 beds this year, in order to 
meet the U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice standard of 13 beds per 1,000 
population we need an additional! 
1 million beds, at an estimated 
cost of $23 billion. 
® Markets for most consumer 
“health” products are largely un- 
tapped. For instance, although 
hearing aids are now selling at a 
$100 million annual clip, the mar- 
ket penetration has reached only 
25 per cent 








ready being replaced by ultra-sensi- 
tive, portable electronic audiometers, 
which eliminate the need for long ex- 
perience in diagnosis. With a newly 
introduced compact, transistorized, 
portable electrocardiograph, physi- 
cians can make more precise on-the- 
spot diagnoses. Even the glass ther- 
mometer is giving way to an electronic 
model. Touched to the patient's skin, 
it registers his temperature faster and 
more precisely. 

Until now, some of this equipment 
has been available only in extremely 
specialized research labs. But with 
recent shifts in medical techniques, 
general hospitals are demanding ad- 
vanced instrumentation that records 
diagnostic data faster and more ex- 
actly, while simultaneously recording 
physiological reactions. 

Among the many recently devel- 
oped products that may have a bit 
more staying power than vibrating 
hassocks with “healthful massaging 
power : 

@ A radar-like obstacle-detector for 
the blind. Resembling a flashlight, it 
emits a bounced-back signal that 
warns of obstacles, as well as side- 
walk curbs, up to 20 feet away. 

@ A low-cost ($45) electronic arti- 
ficial larynx, introduced late last year 
by Bell Laboratories for the 2,500 


people who annually must have their 
larynxes removed, losing all means 
of natural speech. 

@ Heart pacing devices. Developed 
by Westinghouse and others, they en- 
able cardiac sufferers to go about 
their business while small electronic 
devices keep the heart-beat normal. 

To compete successfully, say the 
experienced suppliers, you need a siz- 
able budget for R&D. They also cau- 
tion that sudden shifts in the market 
—such as the coming of disposables 
—can outdate products overnight. 
Catching up can be expensive: Price 
tags on equipment to produce factory- 
sealed and sterilized products, for in- 
Stance, are very high. Even when 
manufacturers can pass along cost 
Savings to their customers they find 
that low price is often the wrong 
sales pitch. According to Bertran F. 
Ames, vice-president of Plextone 
Corp. of America, paint manufactur- 
ers: “Salesmen make a mistake when 
they base their argument on price. 
Minimum maintenance and reliability 
are much more important in the hos- 
pital and medical field.” 

Despite the vexations, the years 
ahead look as bouncy as a new-born 
babe to most companies that sell the 
health market. American Hospital 
Supply Corp., the Sears Roebuck of 
the industry, went from $2.5 million 
sales in 1940 to $100 million last 
year, expects the recent annual 
growth rate of close to 20 per cent to 
continue. This would double sales be- 
fore the decade 1s half over. 

Founded by Chairman Foster Mc- 
Gaw back in 1922, AHS both dis- 
tributes and manufactures; its own 
products now account for 25 per cent 
of sales. Moving into a field handled 
at the time by local marginal opera- 
tors, McGaw put the industry on a 
national basis, sought out IBM-type 
salesmen to handle his constantly 
growing lines instead of the traditional 
high-pressure reps. Along the way, he 
tried to boost the job of hospital ad- 
ministrator to a professional level by 
helping to set up the program in Hos- 
pital Administration at Northwestern 
University. 

Although AHS earnings in the past 
few years have not moved up as rap- 
idly as sales, the lag has been slight. 
Says President Thomas G. Murdough: 
“The hospital supplies industry is not 
entirely recession-proof—but it is one 
of the last to slip and one of the first 
to recover.” 

THOMAS KENNY 





SPECIAL REPORT 


U.S. manufacturers are putting 

their money and it’s a lot of 
money—into production facilities. 

At home and abroad, they’re raising 

new plants, modernizing old ones, adding 
wings, labs, technical service units 

and stretching the dollars as 


they’ve never been stretched before. 


UPGRADING 


INDUSTRY'S PLANT 


‘“THERE are times,” remarks one top executive, ““when 
you just can’t stop building.” By all the signs, 1961 is 
one of those times. For all the slowdown in business 
over the past year, the nation’s executives are continu- 
ing to spend heavily on new brick & mortar. In the 
first quarter of this year alone, manufacturers were 
building new plants and upgrading the old at an esti- 
mated annual rate of $14.3 billion, just ahead of their 
$14.1 billion rate in the same period of 1960. 

That spending, moreover, came from a broad range 
of industry. As Government figures show, chemical 
manufacturers probably will spend $1.7 billion on new 
and old plants during all of 1961, up from $1.5 billion 
last year and far above 1959's $1.2 billion. The food 
and beverage industry is equally active. It will probably 
spend a healthy $1 billion this year to expand its 
plants and add new equipment. 

Why are hard-headed business men pouring money 


This Special Report was 
prepared under the 
direction of Senior 
Editor Melvin Mandell 
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The population boom is also put- 
ting leverage behind business men’s 
building. As population climbs, the 
shifting, growing mass of consumers 
means that manufacturers have to 
build new plants and warehouses to 
serve them and to provide fast de- 
livery for their products. 

The population boom, in many 
cases, is Causing even companies with 
acres of plant to build still more. 
Consider the vast, sprawling General 
Motors Corp. Though its plants vir- 
tually blanket the entire nation al- 
ready, GM is putting up a new Chevy 
car and truck assembly plant in Cali- 
fornia to feed the fast-growing San 
Francisco bay area. 

But if business is continuing its 
construction program in lean times, it 
is doing so with a major change in 
blueprints. 

For long years, executives have not 
hesitated at all to outdo each other in 
the size and appearance of their 
plants. Now, though, their key words 
have become economy and efficiency. 
Recognizing the increasing difficulty 
of pinpointing consumer and indus- 
trial demand, they are insisting on 
greater flexibility of design and pro- 
viding for inexpensive future expan- 
sion, even though it raises costs today. 

The Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
for example, eyeing the ever-fickle 
consumer, knows that in five years’ 
time any of its plants may be turning 
out entirely different products. So it 
insists, as it has in the past, on build- 
ing plants which can be easily 
switched to other types of products. 
“It's the only way for the market we 
serve,’ notes Burr Tupper, director of 
the company’s works engineering. 

That is not the only change. With 
dollars tight, industry no longer can 
afford to make a mistake in locating 
its new plants. These days, companies 
realize that one way to cut the operat- 
ing costs of a new asset is to use so- 
phisticated methods of choosing and 
exploiting a site (see page 59). 

After fifteen years of unprecedent- 
ed new construction, then, American 
manufacturers are studying their gi- 
gantic production and associated fa- 
cilities with a critical eye. They are 
still building at a husky rate—as they 
will continue to do over the next ten 
years. But they are also demanding 
100 cents’ worth of value for every 
dollar in site and structure. “We al- 
ways said that in the past,” sums up 
one business man. “Now we really 
mean it.” 























TUPPER: “Jt is very difficult today to 
sweat dollars out of the frame of a 
building. There are more opportuni- 
ties for savings in electrical and me- 
chanical services.” 


EGERTON: “Most businesses have an- 
ticipated plant capacity far into the 
future in catching up with postwar 
shortages.” 


BAXTER: “We find that the inevitable 
period of downturn is a good time for 
extensive modernization.” 


BYRON: “Since it would cost twice as 
much today to replace many older 
plants, modernizing makes economic 
sense where it is practical.” 


PEARSON: “If a new plant is justified 
economically, any time can be a good 
time to build.” 
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into plants at a time when every penny 
of profit is harder and harder to come 
by? The pinch on profits itself sup 
plies one answer. With profit margins 
thinning, business has to wring more 
from what it already has—by mod- 
ernizing old plants and bringing them 
to new profitability and 
efficiency. 

Normally, of course, two thirds of 


peaks ol 


every building dollar goes into new 
machines, materials handling equip- 
ment and other forms of plant im- 
[his year, though, manu- 
probably will 


provement 
facturing executives 
raise that share to 70 per cent Even 
an industry like steel, which has been 
idling along at half its rated capacity, 
is likely to spend no less than $1.5 
modernize its hearths and 
turn out more and 


billion to 
enable them to 
bet CT steel at less COST 


Not that business men are calling 
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a halt to new plant construction. For 
a broad segment of industry, there are 
compelling reasons to break ground 
in 1961. Take the business oppor- 
tunities abroad. As foreign markets 
continue to increase In attraction, so 
do the number of plants being built 
in Germany, France, Japan and other 
countries. In fact, there ts little doubt 
that American business will invest a 
fat $2.5 billion in foreign plants this 
year, 

[here are equally good reasons be- 
hind new construction here at home, 
and the growing competition from 
both foreign and American manufac- 
turers is one of them. As a recent 
DUN & BRADSTREET survey pointed 
out, American manufacturers see new 
product development as the No. | 
way of getting out of a competitive 
bind. To develop those new products, 


business men are virtually being 
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forced to build new research labora- 
tories and similar facilities. Not sur- 
prisingly, the use of the research lab 
on the industrial scene was a prime 
topic at the DUN’s REVIEW editorial 
roundtable on construction. As Ernest 
Drew, production vice-president at 
Continental Machine, Inc. pointed 
out, even if sales are slipping, com- 
panies now know that they must ex- 
pand their research facilities. 

That new emphasis on research 
puts another item on industry's build- 
ing list. More and more, business 
men are building technical service 
laboratories to bridge the gap between 
the researcher’s test tubes and the 
salesman’s order book. Generally 
spartan in appearance, and as func- 
tional as a button, these laboratories 
are proving a prime tool for attracting 
new customers and holding on to old 
ones (see Section IV, page 81). 





EN T S 


|. New Profits from Old Plants 


Two-thirds of industry’s plant 
modernization 
most for 


invest- 


into vital 


ment goes 
and expansion. Getting the 


the money is the problem 


||. Second-Guessing Comes High 


Locating a plant site today is like 


opstacie course ana tne 
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III. How to Write Your Own Ticket 
Overseas plant construction scares off 
a lot of U.S. companies who don't 
know what to do, when to do it and 
where the dangers lie. 


lV. One Boom That Won't Quit 


putting big money into 
labs that prove out 
under fac- 


Industry is 
customer service 
materials and equipment 
tory conditions 


V. Brick & Mortar Come of Age 
Construction technology, shackled by 
tradition, inertia, and restrictive codes, 
is beginning to make progress that 
will save industry millions. 











this, some companies renovate during 
slow seasons, second shifts, or on 
weekends—though weekend work can 
mean a whopping burden in overtime 
pay. 

In spite of these drawbacks, mod- 
ernization offers compensating re- 
wards. None of the workforce is likely 
to be lost, as in a relocation. Recruit- 


ing and training costs are kept low. 

If, during a modernization pro- 
gram, a wall, roof, or floor is removed 
to make way for new equipment, the 
cost of removal can be “expensed.” 
A stronger floor put in as a replace- 
ment, however, must be depreciated 
in the normal manner. Any new pro- 
duction equipment or materials han- 


dling gear installed as part of a mod- 
ernization must also be depreciated 
at the same rate as new equipment in 
a new plant. 

There are no handy formulas or 


‘rules of thumb that indicate whether 


a plant is worth the sizable invest- 
ment that extensive modernization en- 
tails. The men who've been through 





Machines Come First 


Most of the money industry spends 
on plant modernization and expan- 
sion still goes into production ma- 
chinery—and always will. Through 
steady replacement of older, obso- 
lescent machinery and adoption of 
improved methods, a company can 
usually achieve substantial increases 
in capacity and efficiency without 
adding to plant space. 

One striking example of this indus- 
trial legerdemain: the experience of 
the Wallingford (Conn.) Steel Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of the Allegheny- 
Ludlum Steel Corp. 

The company converts stainless 
steel foil, which it also uses to pro- 
duce tubing. One key step in its oper- 
ations is fine grinding and polishing 
of the foil in coil form. 

Based on a careful investigation of 
“pay out,” the company a few months 
ago replaced two grinders, one fifteen 
years old, the other twenty. In their 
places came a single new grinder, de- 


signed on the basis of the Behr- 
Manning “wet belt” grinding process. 

The new machine, which costs 
about $300,000 with accessories, 
takes up about two-thirds as much 
room as the two older machines, 
which are still used occasionally when 
the new grinder is shut down for 
maintenance. The machine Walling- 
ford bought can process as much foil 
in 77 shifts as the older equipment 
could grind in 195 shifts. In addition, 
it uses far smaller quantities of ex- 
pensive grinding materials and oil 
than the old grinders. 

At this rate, figures Philip S. Git- 
tings, manager of industrial engineer- 
ing, the new machine will save $118,- 
OOO a year in direct labor costs and 
materials. Without considering other 
benefits, he estimates it should pay 
for itself in less than three years. 

The other benefits are substantial, 
though. Because the controls on the 
new machine are so much finer, it can 


ONE FOR TWO: This new foil grinder at Wallingford Steel replaced two older 
machines (see photos, right). The operator at right is checking thickness and 
flatness readings from an x-ray gauge attached to the machine. 


process lower-grade coils that were 
formerly rejected. 

Although the company doesn't lose 
too much money on rejected coils— 
they are returned to the supplier— 
this greater latitude means faster serv- 
ice to customers, since it used to take 
weeks for a supplier to replace a re- 
jected coil if it was made of a rare 
stainless steel. 

An additional advantage is the fact 
that the new Hill-Acme machine can 
grind foil much flatter, enabling Wal- 
lingford Steel to meet the very critical 
needs of the expanding missile indus- 
try. Only a fraction of the output 
from the older machines was flat 
enough—and it was an unpredictable 
fraction at that. 

But one of the new grinder’s big- 
gest assets is its greater productivity. 
It can handle practically all customer 
needs in one daily shift, eliminating 
the expense of night shifts and over- 
time. 














MODERNIZATION 
AND EXPANSION 





Industry spends $10 billion each year 


on modernization and expansion programs. 


What's the payoff on its investment? 


New Profits from Old Plants 


RIGHT now the Royal McBee Corp. 
is installing a million dollars’ worth 
of conveyors in its old typewriter 
plant in Hartford. 

Western Electric is in the midst of 
a multi-million dollar renovation of its 
venerable Hawthorne Works in Chi- 
CAvo, 

R. C. Mahon Corp. has just spent 
$600,000 on giant tape-controlled 
drill presses for its Detroit plant. 

General Motors is tacking an esca- 
lator onto its Tarrytown, N.Y., as- 
sembly plant to carry workers over a 
highway from the parking lot to an 
upper floor. 

What these companies spend is just 
a fraction of the almost $10 billion 
American manufacturers paid out last 
year to bring domestic and foreign fa- 
cilities up to date and enlarge them. 
[he tab tor completely new plant and 
equipment was only half as high. 


Catch up to forge ahead 

“As we get deeper into a buyer’s 
market, we've got to get more and 
more efficient use of what we’ve got,” 
John Baxter of Rapids-Standard re- 
minded a DUN’s REVIEW roundtable. 
“That means plant modernization.” 

lower per-unit production costs 
and expanded capacity that may give 
a Company the jump in competing for 
customers are the most common rea- 
sons for modernization. But they're 
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not the only pressing ones. Many 
manufacturers spend big money to 
keep ahead of their competition in 
the labor market, too. 

C. E. McNeal, chief plant facilities 
engineer for American-Standard, re- 
ports that after other outfits built new 
(non-competing) plants near the com- 
pany s Baltimore factory, turnover 
rocketed to 120 per cent. A costly 
program to improve working condi- 
tions was launched. After moderniza- 
tion, turnover was down to 19 per 
cent and productivity climbed 45 per 
cent. 

Western Electric Company goes 
beyond production machinery in 
modernizing older plants, says R. F. 
Byron, superintendent of plant engi- 
neering, in part because it wants to 
attract young workers. 

There are signs that older workers 
are not immune to the charms of “‘re- 
decoration,” either. A few years ago, 
Westinghouse renovated one of its 
old multi-story plants in Boston, add- 
ing brighter new lighting and updat- 
ing the interior, the exterior, offices 
and the employee cafeteria. Accord- 
ing to one Westinghouse executive, 
increased productivity was the result. 

Unfortunately, manufacturers find 
it more and more difficult to handle 
modernization in an efficient manner. 
If it is a scheduled, year-around op- 
eration, planning and execution per- 


DUN‘'S REVIEW 


sonnel are used to the fullest and 
breaks in production avoided. But 
with markets shifting as never before 
and new competitors going after old 
customers, companies are suddenly 
finding small, steady increments in 
efficiency or capacity—or both—are 
not enough. Heavy upgrading is often 
a necessity. 

For those that lack the cash to put 
up a new facility and the land to add 
on a new wing, renovating is the only 
solution. On the surface it looks like 
the cheapest one, too. But Carl Gier- 
inger, president of Cincinnati Time 
Recorder Company, points out that 
banks are reluctant to advance long- 
term loans on modernizations. As a 
result, a company may have to pay 
back just as much each year on a 
renovation as for new construction— 
though for a much shorter time. 

Byron of Western Electric warns of 
a trap some companies have walked 
into with their eyes closed: Putting 
a lot of capital into an older plant 
can later force a company to hold on 
to the facility beyond its useful life. 
As H. W. Worth of Minneapolis- 
Honeywell puts it: “Modernization is 
only good up to a point. Then you 
must go out and start building a plant 
from the ground up.” 

Another disadvantage to extensive 
modernization is the interruption of 
production schedules. To get around 
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it advise: “Study each case on its own 
merits, with all the vigor that you'd 
use in approaching a new plant con- 
struction project.” 

In general, the older the plant, the 
Jess likely that it’s worth a major job 
of overhaul. On the other hand, a 
newer plant with low-ceiling clear- 
may be a bad candidate for 
Unless the roof can be raised 


ances 


surgery. 


easily (not too hard for a single-story 
factory), a low-bay building doesn't 
take the latest ways of handling in- 
process materials by high-stacking or 
overhead conveyors. 

An older factory with a past his- 
tory of high-grade maintenance is a 
good bet for modernization. Before 
stamping O.K. on a proposed mod- 
ernization plan, the top brass ol 


Industrial Metamorphosis 


How a magnesium rolling mill became a 


Several Dow Chemicals 
top management made two important 
decisions. The first was to move the 
companys 10-year-old magnesium 
rolling operation away from the main 
area of operations in Midland, Mich., 
actual and potential 
second was to start 
new 


years ago, 


closer to 
markets. The 
commercial production of a 
film now known to every housewife 
as Saran Wrap. Although no 
realized it at the time, the first deci- 
sion made it possible to begin highly 


and 


one 


profitable production of the plastic 
film months than 
expected. 

When the man in charge of the 
film project, Walter Klein, heard that 
the rolling mill was to be moved out 
of a very serviceable building, he ap- 
proached top management. Company 
officials had planned to turn it into a 
Klein, pointing out 
that it was only a mile from the saran 
resin plant, soon had the appropria- 


eighteen sooner 


warehouse. but 


tion he needed for conversion 

Ignoring the trend toward one- 
story plants, Klein and his engineers 
split the high-bay building into a 
three-level structure over most of its 
length (see photos of each level). 

Renovation of the plant began in 
May and by November, Saran Wrap 
was the assembly line. 
Klein estimates that Dow Chemical 
saved half the cost of a new plant and 

even more important-—launched 
volume production of its profitable 
new film eighteen months ahead of 
schedule. Despite a steady rise in con- 
sumer demand for the wrap, he adds, 
the plant, renovated with expansion 
in mind, continues to meet all orders 
on a one-day notice 


coming off 
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Saran Wrap plant in only six 


After Dow Chemical’s high-bay rolling 
mill was converted into a multi-stor) 
structure, the [op floor became a ware- 
housing area for materials, connected 
directly by conveyor with the packaging 
Sel-up on the second level. The rest of 
the second floor consists of a storage 
area for the Saran polymer, 
hrought to the plant in sealed bin trains 
pulled by a self load-unload truck from 


A sinele 


which is 


the polymer plant a mile away. 
man operating a simple monorail over- 
head crane moves the rubber bins into 
position for feed into vertical 
stand pipes that lead into the line of ex- 
trudine first level, 
resin is extruded in cylinders which are 


gravity 
machines. On the 


continuously moved over a huge cooling 
hubhle. When the bubble is flattened by 
the rollers, it forms a wide double-lay- 
ered roli of film lhe rolls are then slit 
and moved up to the packaging area by) 
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Royal McBee asked:-for estimates on 
building a typewriter plant in Hart- 
ford’s suburbs. The new facility, they 
learned, would cost $10 million, in- 
cluding the cost of moving. By ac- 
cepting the slightly less efficient al- 
ternative—modernization—the com- 
pany will invest less than a million 
dollars. 

continued on page 48 
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whether they’re . 
moving or standing still 


PALMER-SHILE 
PORTABLE 
BAH RACKS 


do more for you 














Portable storage racks do the job better. When you convert from stationery to 
portable storage you automatically cut handling time to a fraction of your present 
system...you substantially decrease storage floor space...and reduce product damage. 
Undisputed leader in the field of portable storage racks, Palmer-Shile will be glad 
to discuss the custom engineering and manufacture of a portable system for you. 
Only Palmer-Shile offers you automatic tong handling of portable racks. Flush 
bottoms insure safe stacking to any height . . . wrap-around crane bars increase the 
life, strength and safety of your system. Write for literature or details. 


PALMER STILE 


4 LLERTON DETROIT 2/ MICHIGAN 
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Build with Armco Building 
Get the Space you need, the Look 
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Economy 
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4 % For Strength, 
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you want, plus Economy 


Armco Steel Buildings give you more for your con- 
struction dollars. They come to you precision-made 
from’ Armco production lines. And you can use our 
complete construction service, available whenever you 
need it, to get you under roof fast. All parts fit exactly. 
There is no waste, because there is no cutting or fit- 
ting at the site. Even exterior color can be part of 
your building package. So can interior walls, ceilings 
and insulation. 
You'll find Armco Steel Buildings are a FLEXIBLE 
building system, too. Even with the economies of 
standard parts, custom design of your Armco Build- 
ing can take any direction open to other methods of 
construction. Unique STEELOX® Panels and new 
Sculptured STEELOX Panels provide handsome, 
rugged walls that blend well with other materials. In- 
teriors can be finished for comfort, style and utility Send me telthent chlleation on an oer0 detele 
to suit your needs. about Armco Steel Buildings for the following use: 
Perhaps the buildings shown here suggest a build- 
ing you want; or perhaps you'll want an entirely 
different solution. With Armco Buildings you have 
complete freedom. For example, the Armco system Approximate size or No. square feet: 
includes the only buildings in the entire industry that 
are especially engineered for heavy manufacturing 
service, plus all the buildings you need for warehouses, 
offices and retail stores. 
Be sure you have the facts on Armco Buildings be- 
fore you make a decision to build for any business ae ee 
use. Write us on your letterhead or use the coupon. 
Armco Drainage & Metal Products, Inc., 5721 Curtis City” | Tone State 
Street, Middletown, Ohio. 


Name CTT 


Company 


Armco Drainage & Metal Products, Inc. 
5721 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio 


€ ? 
ARMCO Drainage & Metal Products 
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STATE GAINS 308 NEW INDUSTRIES 
AND 410 EXPANSIONS IN 1959-60 


The above record, one of the best in the nation, didn’t result 


from chance. 


The 718 business firms which established new 


industries or expanded their operations in Tennessee con- 


sidered every factor before making their decisions. 


Many of 


these firms are numbered among America’s largest corpora- 
tions, with highly specialized plant location services of their 
own and a keen insight into governmental climate, tax 
structures, community progressiveness, and other factors 
upon which such major industrial decisions are based. 


If you are considering Branch Plants or 
W arehouses—check these Advantages! 


CENTRAL LOCATION with rail, water, 
highway and air transportation makes 
Tennessee an ideal geographical loca- 
tion for national distribution. 

LOW CONSTRUCTION COSTS — low as 
$5.50 per square foot for a new, 
modern plant, air-conditioned through- 
out, 

GOOD TOWNS AND AMPLE LABOR. 275 
cities and towns, including four large 
metropolitan cities, offer a wide choice 
of plant sites and an abundant supply 
of easily trained workers — both men 
and women. 

LOW-COST POWER with electricity as 
low as 6.03 mills per kwh. Also coal, 
fuel oil, natural gas — and abundant 
water supplies. 


STATE-SPONSORED FINANCING. Ten- 
nessee cities and towns are authorized 
by the Legislature to issue ful! faith 
and credit bonds to finance buildings 
for industry. Private funds also are 
available. 


FINE GOVERNMENTAL CLIMATE, highly 
favorable to industry. Under Gov. 
Buford Ellington the State has a bal- 
anced budget, no personal income tax, 
a dynamic industrial development pro- 
gram, and has cut the use tax on 
production machinery from 3% to 1% 
to encourage industry. 

TOOL AND DIE SHOPS — the South’s 


largest concentration of tool and die 
shops for metal working industries. 


For full details, write for Basic Data — Industrial 


Tennessee. 
based on your particular needs. Inquiries 
strictly confidential. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY _____. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 
Tennessee Department of Conservation & Commerce 


C-166, Cordell Hull Bidg. 











Or ask for specific proposals 


Nashville, Tenn. 


Please send free copy of Basic Data — Industrial Tennessee 
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BEFORE: Jhe original three-bay pre-fab- 
ricated plant Minneapolis-Honeywell 
built in Wabash. 


continued from page 44 


An important factor in the decision 
to modernize instead of build was 
the excellent condition of the build- 
ing and its equipment. Royal McBee 
annually spends about $375,000 on 
building maintenance and _ about 
$500,000 on equipment replacement 
and maintenance. Less is being spent 
on the modernization than on normal 
maintenance. 

What Royal McBee is planning 1s 
a complete overhaul of the methods 
used to handle materials in its four- 
Story plant, which dates back in 1908 
and was last expanded in 1934. The 
upper stories can’t support the larger 
hand and motorized trucks that now 
move all materials from floor to floor. 
But by September of this year, a 
million-dollar conveyor system run- 
ning throughout the building will re- 
place the hand trucks. When the last 
one leaves, the aisles will be made 
narrower, leaving more room for pro- 
duction. At the same time, the pro- 
duction line is to be completely re- 
arranged to take advantage of the 
new flow of materials. 

Alan Cooke, plant manager, claims 
that the modernization will cut pro- 
duction costs by $1 million annually, 
which means that the entire expense 
will be recouped in only a year. Most 
of the savings will come from elimi- 
nating the truck handlers, although 
none of them will be laid off—Royal 
McBee will just let normal attrition 
take its course over the thirteen to 
fourteen months that it will take to 
revamp the building. 

The company carried on an exten- 
sive employee education program 
after announcing the modernization 
program, and there has been no drop 
in production. If business picks up, 
the company can easily handle the 
load. It also gained an estimated 20 
to 25 per cent increase in plant ca- 
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AFTER: The Minneapolis-Honeywell plant 
today, with bays added in 1959 and 
half-length bay put up last year. 


pacity as a result of the renovation. 

Every executive who has_ been 
through an extensive modernization 
stresses the importance of letting the 
workforce know what’s going on. In 
many instances, local union officials 
are told about the programs long be- 
fore they go into effect. Securing 
union and worker cooperation well in 
advance, executives report, is the best 
way to avoid severe losses in produc- 
tion and delays. 

Expanding a plant is obviously a 
lot easier than wholesale renovation. 
A new wing can usually be tacked on 
to an older plant without losing a 
day’s production. For companies that 
have space available next to an older 
building, expansion is the most at- 
tractive way of adding capacity—or 
making room for more efficient, cost- 
cutting machinery. 

The Minneapolis-Honeywell Regu- 
lator Company, which made two ex- 
peditious expansions of the same 
plant within two years, says it is con- 
vinced that pre-fabricated plant con- 
struction is the secret of cost-cutting 
flexibility. 

When the company’s Wabash, Ind., 
plant was built in 1958, a site was se- 
lected that was large enough to han- 
dle predicted expansion for the next 
eight years. With this in mind, H. W. 
Worth, manager of operations in 
Wabash, decided pre-fab steel con- 
struction offered the greatest flexibil- 
ity for the future. 

When he submitted his construc- 
tion plans to the company’s top 
management, however, they were not 
received with much enthusiasm. Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell had never bought 
a prefabricated building, and the 
company was hesitant to try one out 
in Wabash. Top management gave 
a reluctant “go-ahead,” more or less 
on their faith in Worth. 

Working with the local contractor 
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OVER-ALL ... it’s 
SHEPARD NILES 


JOB-MATED 


Cranes and Hoists 
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All of your material handling operations become more 
profitable, efficient and reliable when they are handled by 
Shepard Niles JOB-MATED Cranes and Hoists. Production 
moves faster, more efficiently, and you increase usable storage 
space. 

Why? Simply because Shepard Niles equipment is JOB- 
MATED, quality built. Each JOB-MATED Crane and Hoist is 
specially designed with the right combination of capacity, 
clearance, speed, controls and components to handle its par- 
ticular job best. Because they are accurately matched to the 
job, they.give you the best service, for the least cost. And they 
continue to give top performance long after they repay your 
investment. 


It will pay you to find out how Shepard Niles JOB-MATED 
Cranes and Hoists can reduce your costs. For further informa- 
tion, write for our descriptive bulletin, and ask to have a 
Shepard Niles representative call. 


America’s Most Complete Line of Cranes and Hoists 


CHEPARD NILEG 


CRANE AND HOIST CORPORATION 
2960 Schuyler Ave., Montour Falls, N.Y. 
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WE INVITE YOU TO JOIN THESE 


‘for one leading supplier of pre- 
| engineered buildings, Worth was able 
to buy the initial 58,000-square-foot 
building for $7.15 per. The plant con- 
sists of three parallel 50-foot clear- 


ner wall which repels the sparks 


4, | span bays, each 380 feet long, (see 
e Pans () I} LS l | “Before” photo on page 48), with a 
: _ steel panel outerwall and transite in- 
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vet‘er-an one who is long practiced in any service 


OF 


Take the art of doing business, for instance. One of the 
secrets is being in the nght place at the right time. 
That's why so many of America’s biggest industrial 
names have picked sites in Georgia .. . where produc- 
tion and profits become an everyday affair. We'd like to 


show you why it’s good business to produce in Georgia. 


GEORGIA DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE | 


DUN 
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Jack MINTER, Director 
State Capitol Building, Dept. DR3 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Please send vour latest Facts & 


Figures on Manufacturing Oppor- 
tunities in Georgia, to: 


NAME... 
COMPAN Y¥__ 


ADDRESS. 


from heavy welding operations. The 
roof is galvanized steel. The com- 
paratively low price per square foot 
includes heavy wiring for the welding 
machines and six-inch thick hardened 
concrete floors (eight inches thick in 
some of the storage area). 

Within a year after the plant was 
completed, demand for the division’s 
products had grown so fast that the 
first expansion was ordered. Two 
more 50x380 foot bays were speci- 
fied. Because the comparatively 
heavy cost of gouging a sewage drain 
in solid rock had gone into the first 
building’s budget, the expanded sec- 
tion cost only $4.80 per square foot. 
Without interrupting production, two 
new bays went up beside the “old” 
building. The last step in construction 
was to pull down the sidewall sep- 
arating the buildings and re-erect it 

| as the outer sidewall of the addition. 
Last year the same process was re- 
peated for a single-bay section half 





Cook-It-Yourself 


Company Cafes 


In the near future, some com- 
panies are going to cut down 
on expensive service and equip- 
ment in their plant cafeterias by 
offering cook-it-yourself meals. 
Employees will select pre- 
cooked, incivid:ially packaged 
dishes, then Gun« ‘hem briefly 
in boiling water or sitck them in 
an infrared oven for heating. 
This is only one new possi- 
bility in employee facilities pre- 
dicted at the recent Industrial 
Building Congress by Martin 
O’Shaughnessy, administrator of 
food services, Radio Corp. of 
America. It’s also one way to cut 
down on the high cost of provid- 
ing “gourmet” meals for the dis- 
criminating employees who to- 
day expect top management to 
give them a lot more than just 
plain meat, potatoes and gravy. 














CUNNINGHAM: “About 50 per cent of 
today’s plants now operating were 
built either before or during World 
War II. That’s a lot of obsolescence.” 


the length of the original building 
(see “After” photo). Early plans to 
face the front of the building with 
brick have been dropped. 

Complete pre-fab construction is 
not the only novel feature. The adja- 
cent upright legs of the frames for 
each parallel bay were deliberately 
erected 18 inches apart to provide 
protected space for wires and other 
service equipment. Step-down trans- 
formers hung in these sheltered spaces 
provide power for older welding 
equipment, which operates at a lower 
voltage than the more efficient 440 
volts standard in the new building. 
Plant offices are also of pre-fab metal 
panel construction and have been 
shifted quickly with each expansion. 

Confronting the happy experience 
of this division, M-H has now done 
an about-face: When a new plant was 
needed in Akron, pre-fab steel con- 
Struction was specified — with un- 
qualified top management approval. 

In the last few months, a number 
of manufacturers have been finding a 
new reason to expand. By building on 
to their newest and most efficient 
plants, they can absorb production 
from older, inefficient, or high-cost 
facilities that it’s cheaper to close 
than modernize. The Fairchild Cam- 
era & Instrument Corp., for one, is 
expanding its West Coast plant be- 
cause it has decided to close three 
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LOG & CHIP HANDLING SYSTEM 





AUTOMATION EQUIPMENT 


FINDS THE ANSWERS 


“PV” stands for Planet Versatility . . 
ration known throughout industry as an organization that has solutions to the 
most perplexing production, materials handling, or automation problems. 


. a quality that has made Planet Corpo- 


Planet Corporation engineers apply uninhibited thinking to problems to find 
workable solutions that increase efhciency. No job is too big or too difficult .. . 
Planet’s ‘““‘PV”’ engineers have automated production lines, built bulk and unit 


materials handling systems, designed 
complete foundries, developed the 
world’s only true universal transfer de- 
vice... they are experts, in fact, on all 
types of special handling and automa- 
tion machinery, and materials handling 
equipment. 

Let Planet demonstrate how its versa- 
tile engineering skill, and productionand 
erection know-how can help you. Dis- 
cuss your problem with a Planet “PV” 
engineer... it pays to Plan with Planet. 
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Cost-Cutting Conversions 


lo conserve capital or time or both. 
many companies are taking a search- 
ing look at old, unused buildings 
around town. One big Midwest road- 
building equipment maker bought a 
handsome mansion a few 
converted it into company headquar- 
[he move more than 
prestige—it also freed office space in 
the main plant. Another manufac- 
turer—of electronic controls—bought 
the county poor farm and is convert- 


years ago, 


ters. added 


ing it into a research lab! The small, 
thick-walled make excellent 
office cubicles for scientists who like 


rooms 


privacy. 

At one DwunN’s REVIEW Round- 
table, C. E. McNeal of American. 
Standard told of an warehouse 
that was converted into a production 
plant at minor expense. After the 
thick brick raised four 
feet, a new was in- 


old 


walls. were 


concrete rool 
stalled, supported by wide-spaced 
columns. A new floor was put in over 


the basement. which is used for over- 


Small photo at right 
Mead's 

looked before conversion. 
dithcult to bhelteve 


Veadry old 


; ; 
vIows iow thre 


inferior of ‘new acquisition 
Today, it is 


that this hbuildine is 


flow storage of the material processed 
in the plant. Total cost: $400,000. 

When a Mead Corp. executive 
heard that the company wanted to 
set up its New Products package de- 
velopment group and technical serv- 
ices lab in Cincinnati, he called atten- 
tion to the abandoned buildings next 
to a company paper mill there. 

The site met the company’s crite- 
ria: a central location, ease of access 
to a large airport. More than one con- 
cern has been stung attempting to sal- 
vage a building beyond repair, but 
Mead’s inspection confirmed that the 
structures, last expanded in 1939, 
were sound. 

According to Jean Hunter, Mead 
spent $7.80 per square foot for the 
abandoned building and land, $5.20 
more for the modernization, and got 
facilities that would have cost $26 per 
square foot to build new. Renovated, 
the buildings are so attractive (see 
photos below) that few visitors real- 
ize they were started back in 1909! 





older plants on Long Island, where 
it’s had a lot of labor difficulties. 

Closely related to this type of ex- 
pansion is the enlargement of one 
central plant to replace scattered fa- 
cilities leased when demand unex- 
pectedly outpaced production. A few 
smaller companies that have never 
before experienced a drop in sales 
are using the present downturn to 
consolidate and get themselves or- 
ganized. 

According to Charles S. Beshore, 
however, the Automatic Transporta- 
tion Company has been squeezed for 
profits during periods of highest out- 
put. The reason? High overtime rates. 
To avoid profit-cutting overtime dur- 
ing its next boom, the Yale & Towne 
division is carefully planning an ex- 
pansion that will give it labor-saving 
production facilities while adding as 
little as possible to fixed overhead. 

When companies expand today, 
they make a break from the industrial 
architecture of the past. Bright pre- 
fab wings grow out of old red brick 
buildings, aluminum _— curtain-walls 
abut heavy masonry monuments. 
There is a simple reason for the di- 
versity: Older styles are costly to du- 
plicate. Industries go to the best type 
of modern construction suitable to 
their purpose. 

Companies that are boxed in on all 
sides, a common situation in_ the 
old-style industrial complex, literally 
face a blank wall when they need 
added capacity. To them, ROOM FOR 
EXPANSION—that staple of the sub- 
urban plant site ad—has an airy ap- 
peal that causes worry about the costs 
of land to evaporate quickly. The 
Cincinnati Time Recorder Company. 
however, found its room for expan- 
sion in a downtown section of that 
sizable Ohio city, now advises other 
companies to search for what it hit on 
by chance. 

About a year and a half ago, when 
the company needed more space, 
President Carl K. Gieringer consid- 
ered two alternatives: a long move to 
Kentucky or Tennessee where labor 
rates are lower, or a short jump to the 
suburbs of Cincinnati where nearly 
all the workforce could be kept intact. 

Because of the high labor content 
of the company’s extremely varied 
product line, the move South was re- 
jected: The cost of training a new 
production force of 200 was prohibi- 
tive. 

The suburbs, however, did not at- 
tract Gieringer, who twelve years be- 
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Calculagraph 500 Series automatically 
computes actual labor time — eliminates 
error-ridden manual methods. 


Your data collection system can be 
greatly simplified and attain greater 
accuracy with the new 500 Series Cal- 
culagraph because this completely new 
computing time recorder, based on the 
time-tested Calculagraph principle, com- 
putes as well as prints the actual] time 
worked on any given production job. 
There are no complicated levers or but- 
tons to set. The 500 Series makes the 
decisions. Production workers merely 
insert job cards at the “start” and 
“finish” of the job. The 500 Series does 
the rest. The actual time worked, with 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


nonworking periods automatically de- 
ducted, is printed on the job card and 
ready for processing. 

The 500 Series dovetails easily with 
any internal data processing system or 
outside service center. In smaller sys- 
tems where the volume does not justify 
the use of machine accounting, this new 
computing time recorder can be a sys- 
tem in itself. 

Investigate this new 500 Series now. 
Write or call for more details and, if 
possible, send us samples of your job 
cards for analysis. 


CALCULAGRAPH Company 


282 Ridgedale Avenue, Hanover, New Jersey 
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We invite the industrialist seeking a new plant site 
to write for a free copy of this fact-filled booklet. 
Address: General Manager, Area Development De- | 
partment, Box BDR, 80 Park Place, Newark, N. J. 
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PUBLIC SERVICE ELECTRIC AND GAS COMPANY - SERVING NEW JERSEY 
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Boist: In plants going up today, the 
actual life expectancy most com- 
panies plan fer is nowhere near 50 
years. [t's more like 20 or 25. 


fore had worked for a company that 
moved out of downtown Cincinnati 
and then found its new location not 
all it was cracked up to be. In the 
intervening years, too, land prices and 
property taxes had risen sharply. A 
common price for improved, indus- 
trially zoned land in the suburbs of 

Cincinnati. is $20,000 per acre. 
Faced with two poor alternatives, 
Gieringer began to consider a third: 
buying an empty factory building 
within the city. Next door to Cincin- 
nati Time Recorder was an aban- 
doned beer bottling plant, built in 
1949 and abandoned in 1953. The 
company investigated other possibill- 
ties, but two developments, as well 
as the building’s proximity, induced 
it to purchase the brewery: The city 
fathers decided to reduce the tax as- 
sessment on what they considered a 
60,000-square-foot white elephant, 
and the insurers of the building of- 
fered to finance the purchase at at- 
tractive rates. This was the clincher, 
since Gieringer anticipated banker 
apathy to financing the purchase and 

modernization of an old plant. 
Cincinnati Time Recorder paid 
only $4.75 a square foot for the 
sturdy building, including the land. 
Even after a complete rewiring, the 
modernized plant came to substan- 
tially less than the $10 per square 
foot it would have cost to build new. 
continued on page 59 
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Shop 13 states in one visit 
at our plant-site idea-center! 





Our 13-state aerial survey puts hundreds of sites in focus for you 


A UNIQUE SERVICE DEVELOPED BY OUR 


CREATIVE CREWS 


It’s better than piloting your own 
whirlybird! 

At our plant-site idea-center, you get a sharp, clear 
view of the choicest property in 13 states.* Plus the pre- 
cise data you need. All because Milwaukee Road Creative 
Crews have for years been gathering files on a great 
many sites and tracts along our 10,500-mile system. 
Some sites are our own. Others are offered by communities 
and land-developers. But with every site we promote, you 
will get these Big 10 Advantages: 1) Zoning arranged for — 
industries welcome. 2) Utilities ready for hook-up. 3) Rail 
availability.4) Highway access.5) Favorabletopography. 
6) Adequate water resources. 7) Drainage provided for. 
8) Civil engineering service (for quick estimates, track- 





America's resourceful railroad 


age, etc.). 9) Desirable population centers nearby. 10) 
Widest variety of choice property to consider. 

Our Industrial and Real Estate Development Depart- 
ment recently set up a 150-acre district particularly 
well-suited to forest product and food product distribu- 
tion at Franklin Park, a Chicago suburb. This is an 
example of the unique services provided by this one 
department which is authorized to purchase, sell, lease, 
develop and improve sites or tracts. 

Write, visit, or call our idea-center to save miles of 
travel and hours of time. Write to: Mr. S. J. Cooley, 
Director, Industrial and Real Estate Development, ‘The 
Milwaukee Road, 286 Union Station Bldg., Chicago 6, 
Illinois. Phone: CEntral 6-7600. 


*indiana, lilinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota, lowa, Missouri, Nebraska South Dakota, North Dakota, Montana, idaho and Washington. 
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The odds axe In your | 


Greater Grand Rapids | 


A vigorous community, immersed in progress, 
with an outstanding record of stability and moderation in 
work force attitudes and tax policies. 


If you’re thinking about a new plant, branch 
or warehouse in a strategic mid-continent 
location, take another look at Greater 
Grand Rapids. You'll find a city thriving in 
the heart of a great industrial state — a city 
rich in natural resources, with an extensive, 


experienced work force, conditioned to in- 
dustrial activity —a city that offers new 
opportunities for progress and profit. From 
any viewpoint, in Grand Rapids the odds 
are in your favor for the highest return on 
your relocation investment. 


GREATER GRAND RAPIDS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Federal Square Building @ Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


WHERE YOUR RELOCATION INVESTMENT WILL PAY YOU HIGHEST DIVIDENDS! 


Look at 
Grand Rapids — 
you'll like 
what you see! 


In weighing the relative ad- 
vantages among industrial 
communities you'll want to 
consider all factors. Check 
these critical requirements for 
a profitable move and then 
compare. From any viewpoint 
—- sites, transportation, labor, 
financial aid, growth, living 
conditions — Greater Grand 
Rapids wins out by a substan- 
tial margin. 
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AVAILABLE SITES 


More than 1,000 acres of excellent, in- 
dustrial sites, well situated for easy 
access to modern expressways and 


adjacent to rail services 


UTILITIES 


Abundant power, water and fuel sup- 
plies (including plentiful natural gas) 
are available; costs are favorable 


TRANSPORTATION 


Three commercial airlines, four major 
railroads and 26 major truck terminals; 
close to deep water shipping via St. 
Lawrence Seaway. 


WAREHOUSING 


Extensive public and private warehouse 
facilities; Greater Grand Rapids is the 
wholesaling center for a marketing area 
of 1,600,000 population. 


DIVERSIFICATION 


Ranging from heavy metal manufac- 
turing, through light and technical 
metal work to high grade wood crafts- 
manship; also food and paper. 


WORK FORCE 

Skilled, unskilled and technical man- 
power in good supply and of better 
than usual caliber. 
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ATTITUDES 


Characteristic steadiness of Grand 
Rapids people is reflected in a stable 
and highly productive work force. 


LABOR COSTS 


Generally fair attitudes prevail ac- 
counting for moderate labor costs and 
a low rate of work stoppages. 


TAX PHILOSOPHY 


Efficient city-manager form of govern- 
ment with a tax philosophy that fosters 
industrial growth and provides all 
necessary services. 
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COOPERATION 


Greater Grand Rapids welcomes new 
industry and new faces in all civic, 
economic, spiritual, recreational and 
cultural activities. 


LIVING 


Good housing, churches, schools, 
shopping centers and parks. Three 
degree-granting colleges, two univer- 
sity extensions and a junior college. 


FINANCIAL AID 


There are no financial problems which 
cannot be handled locally. Banks are 
extremely enterprising. 


At the hub 

of America’s 
industrial 
heartland! 


Don't plan a move until you've read 
these! These two booklets detail the 
many advantages that Greater Grand 
Rapids offers industry. Your specific 
inquiries will be answered fully and 
promptly. Address William J. Farrell, 
Industrial Commissioner. 


PROGRESSIVENESS 


Greater Grand Rapids is planning 
for industrial growth. Dynamic new 
projects include an 1,800 acre airport 
for the jet age, a modern wholesale 
market, redevelopment of the central 
business district and construction of 
a new civic center. The area's sound 
economy, fostered by alert, progres- 
sive city and county government, 
assures a healthy future growth, 
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“ay Now! Financing arrangements for 
companies that must expand! 


C/L helps business and industry secure necessary 
funds privately, confidentially, and fast! 











If your competitive position says will move your building along to 
expand now ... but your cash posi- completion fast. Under our Single 
tion says wait... here’s important Responsibility concept for Design- 
news: Cunningham-Limp can secure ing, Engineering and Building, 
financing for plant expansion and complications are avoided and 
new building—from $50,000 to construction is started immediately 
$50,000,000— without public offering, at a savings to you! Also, your new 
without tying up working capital, plant can begin operating at least 
and at competitive rates! 20°, sooner. 


Here’s how it works: Through our 
basic approach of an Engineering- 
Economic Analysis, Cunningham- 
Limp determines the facilities best 
suited to your expansion needs, and 
tailors the type and form of financing 
requirements to your capital struc- 
ture. We then provide you with a 
complete proposal at a guaranteed 
price, and will obtain the necessary 
funds, either on a long-term basis 
or a sale-leaseback transaction, at 
attractive and economical rates. 


For complete details on how C L 
can help your company build or 
expand, send for our 88-page brochure 
describing our services in detail. Your 
inquiry will be treated confidentially, 
and there is no obligation involved. 
Executives are invited to obtain 
it by writing on their letterhead or 
business card to: Cunningham-Limp 
Company, 
3087T West 
Grand Boule- 
vard, Detroit 2, 
With financing arranged, C L Michigan. 


a 


DESIGNERS —ENGINEERS—BUILDERS 


CUNNINGHAM-LIMP COMPANY 


Atlanta « Chicago «+ Cleveland « Detroit « Flint + Indianapolis +« Kansas City « New York « St. Louis « Toronto 

















Whenever reference is made to designing, engineering or architecture, the work will be done by Cunningham Engineers, Inc., 
or by personnel qualified under all applicable laws. 
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continued from page 54 
Because of the added height and col- 
umn spacing of the floors in the one- 
time bottling plant, the company has 
been able to buy sorely needed ma- 
chinery that cuts production costs. 
And there is enough unused space 
available to take care of at least three 
years’ projected growth. 

When more space is needed in the 
future, Gieringer expects to be able 
to buy other abandoned buildings in 
the neighborhood, either for occu- 
pancy or to be torn down for parking 
space. Because of good public trans- 


portation, however, only a small frac- 
tion of the employees have to drive 
to work. The ratio of parking space 
to plant area is only 0.25, in contrast 
to 1.2 for plants in most suburban lo- 
cations and 1.6 in California. 

Being in the center of things has 
more than one advantage, Gieringer 
notes. Many of his company’s sup- 
pliers are within a mile or two, which 
means delivery in hours instead of 
days in an emergency. And as more 
cities systematically rehabilitate their 
dilapidated downtown areas, there'll 
be convenient housing available for 


PLANT 
LOCATION 


industrial employees—and tax con- 
cessions for companies that are will- 
ing to salvage abandoned plants. 

Modernization and expansion pro- 
grams lack the glamour and promo- 
tional value of new construction. They 
also force companies to accommodate 
themselves to the mistakes of the past. 

But profit margins in manufactur- 
ing are not based primarily on public 
relations and self-satisfaction. As long 
as the dollar sign is the ultimate 
touchstone, modernization and ex- 
pansion will remain the bread-and- 
butter methods of upgrading. 


Once the decision to build has been made comes 


the real problem: Finding the right site gets harder 


each year—and few companies can afford the price of a mistake. 


Second-Guessing Comes High 


HUNDREDS of business men start 
looking for plant sites each year— 
and get caught in the middle of a 
gigantic tug-of-war. Pulling on one 
side are all the undeveloped commu- 
nities that want industry. On the 
other: all the “distressed” towns and 
cities seeking new industry to replace 
business that has moved away. 
Picking the site for a new plant to- 


ROBERTSON: “Obsolete building codes 
frustrate the efforts development 
groups make to attract industry.” 


. - 
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day is a far more difficult job all 


around than it was ten years ago. 
Over the past decade, a massive in- 
dustrial building boom (average: $5 
billion worth of new plant a year) 
has gobbled up choice sites at a rec- 
ord rate. Few good areas, even in the 
South and West, have escaped the in- 
dustrial invasion. Prime plant sites 
are, comparatively speaking, few and 


STOREY: “For effective leadership, 
development commissions must be re- 
moved from political influence.” 


far between and difficult to find. 

Adding to the selection problem, 
the lures dangled by local community 
development groups have multiplied 
in number and variety. Today there 
are roughly 10,000 organizations, big 
and small, competing in the free-for- 
all to win new industry for their re- 
spective communities. Few business 
men have the time to absorb, much 


_ 


KLEMME: “Many communities that 
want plants aren't ready to accept the 
responsibilities that go with them.” 
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SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM less to analyze, the welter of promo- 


tional data which deluges them. 

Second-guessing comes high when 
DUN’'S REVIEW and a million-dollar investment is in- 
Modern Industry Name volved. The brochures, not surpris- 
99 Church Street | ingly, seldom mention the common 

Title perils: insufficient water, inadequate 
New York 8, N.Y. power, a shortage of skilled labor, 
poor community services, ground that 
Company can’t support a building without ex- 
pensive piling. 
Street Address It’s still too early to tell how much 
bait the Federal Government will 
dangle to interest companies in re- 
gions they've been shunning. The 
Kennedy Administration is pushing 
legislation, based on the Douglas 
Committee report, for multi-faceted 
aid to distressed areas. Encouraging 
industry to build and expand in pock- 
ets of chronic unemployment will be 
a major purpose of the bill. If it 
passes, the Government will offer 
technical assistance to blighted areas 
to help them analyze the advantages 
they have to offer. 

Under Government subsidy, work- 
ers will be retrained in the skills they 
need, and the distressed communities 
will get loans at attractive terms to 
build industrial plants, as well as sup- 
porting facilities, for lease. Those 
that are already heavily mortgaged 
to back industrial development will 
be offered secondary mortgages to 











Enter my subscription for 
one year. I will pay $5 when 
billed (USA, Possessions, 
and Canada: elsewhere $10). 
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The sign on your building front is one of your most important 
business assets. It tells people many things about your company, 
your products, your services. It is your business card to potential 
customers! 


No matter what you make or sell, Plasticles Sign Letters provide 
distinctive, personalized identification that will be looked up to and 
remembered. They beautify your building . . . add prestige to your 
business ... give you the successful business look. 


Made of durable acrylic plastic for lasting beauty, Plasticles Sign 
Letters will not fade, chip or crack. Available in a wide variety of 
styles, colors and sizes. 


SEND TODAY FOR PLASTICLES CORPORATION Reaper re | Rep 
ILLUSTRATED BULLETIN 14590 Schaefer Road + Detroit 27, Michigan ANDERSON: “Employee parking is a 


nasty problem that complicates site 
* , . - ' . > Sy » ~ 9 , ; 
Find out how you can Mail Illustrated Sign Bulletin to.. location. We _ seriously considered 
identify your business ; t 
with Plasticles Sign NAME ial ities iaaialibtaasoal } chartering buses to pick up the em- 
Letters. Get complete ADDRESS plovees. We even thought of giving 
nformatior “what » siliaieniie a siciileatiss tle alinaina + 
eg the asap op -seene: them coffee and doughnuts and T\ 
to look for when buy- | 

on the way to work. It would be 


ing sign letters.” 
cheaper than providing lots.” 
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make new risk capital available. 

Even if the bill passes Congress, 
there is ample evidence that it will 
not have much effect on industry’s 
building plans. For one thing, the aid 
is designed to help create new enter- 
prises, yet most of the thousand-plus 
new plants built annually are con- 
structed as part of existing industrial 
complexes. Few replace older plants 
abandoned elsewhere. Fewer still are 
put up by brand new companies or to 
make entirely new products for estab- 
lished companies—tthe two categories 
of industry that will benefit from the 
Administration’s bill. 

A Syracuse University study of dis- 
tressed Amsterdam, N.Y., a one-time 
carpet-making center of 28,772, con- 
cluded that despite “heroic” efforts, 
the city’s energetic development cam- 
paign was far from an unqualified 
success. The researchers, working on 
an official state report, gave only luke- 
warm endorsement to such drives. 
Recommended instead were funds to 
retrain and move unemployed work- 
ers, a solution that many industrial- 
ists also consider more practical. 

If the new Department of Urban 
Affairs that is being talked up in 
Washington becomes reality, the cities 
will probably get Federal aid in their 
efforts to retain industry. There are 
signs that the grass outside the city 
limits no longer looks so green to a 
lot of companies. As a result of in- 
dustry’s steady migration to the sub- 
urbs, land prices there have risen as- 
tronomically. Parking thousands of 
employees’ cars is a problem the com- 
pany automatically acquires along 
with its choice suburban site (see box 
on page 63). To Libby, McNeil and 
Libby, the fact that the majority of 
its large unskilled workforce depends 
on public transportation tipped the 
scales in favor of staying in Chicago, 
though land for its new plant would 
have been cheaper if they'd crossed 
the city line. 

Five years ago, when Loral Elec- 
tronics Corp. had to give up its leased 
property in the Bronx, N.Y., the com- 
pany was wooed by property tax 
moratoriums in nearby Connecticut, 
the absence of business and personal 
income taxes in New Jersey. It ended 
up building a new plant on an eight- 
acre golf driving range right in the 
Bronx because half of its engineering 
staff refused to leave the city. Says 
Vice President Sheldon Simon: “Peo- 
ple are the heart of our business. You 
don’t mind paying a little bit more in 
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On the New York Central Railroad, 130 choice acres bisected by Cincinnati’s great new Circle Freeway 


Why these new sites are 
“made to order’ for your 
new plant in the midwest 


You start, of course, with the advantages of choosing any good sitein the Cincinnati 


Industrial Area. For you find yourself closer to markets, here. . 


. Closer to raw 


materials. A plant here is actually at the center of a 500-mile circle that takes in 


over half the nation’s business, over half its manufacturing payrolls. 


But what you’re looking at above are specific sites in this area with even more 
specific advantages for new plants of almost every type—probably including the 


one you have in mind. Take a close look. 


Total number of acres available: 130. individual 
sites of 11 to 70 acres. 


Located 15 miles north of Cincinnati Business 
District and astride Cincinnati’s new Circle 
Freeway with easy access to excellent highway 
facilities (see photo above). 


These sites are zoned ‘‘Heavy Industrial’®... 
are situated in an area that has a diversity of 
industrial plants. 

Mainline rail service from New York Central avail- 
able with connections to 7 other major railroads 
in Greater Cincinnati Area. 


Property within Cincinnati switching limits and 
commercial zone. 


e All utilities available to the property line: elec- 
tricity, gas, water, sewer and telephone. 


ae | 
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to magnificent new Tri-County Shopping 


Center and new suburban development. 


For complete and confidential information 
about the above plant sites, write Mr. James 
Wuenker, Manager Industrial Development De- 


partment, The Cincinnati 


Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gas 


& Electric 


The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Company 


The Union Light, Heat and Power Company 


Serving homes and industry in the Greater Cincinnati Area with an adequate and dependable supply of gas and electricity. 
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RED GIANT: Rugged, Dependable- 
iv 





Year after Year 


INDEX No. 51.15 
Red Giant Mode! K. Job tested handling 


Red Giant Hand Lift Trucks are a ee omnes ee 


1500 ibs. Hydraulic lowering check. 





available in eight basic models 





and with a range of sizes and 
capacities in each model. 





Tremendous strength with- If INDEX No. 51.13 


Red Giant Model | for movement of 
j j shids. Two stroke mechanical lift 
out excessive weight, all steel ann sak seneieat to tft 1090. 


Capacities 2500 ib. and 4000 Ib. 
construction, electric arc weld- 
ed members, long bearing sur- 


faces, and most of all, the sim- 





ple and correct design, enable INDEX No. 51.14 


Red Giant Mode! § fully hy- 


these Red Giant Lift Trucks to draulic Wt and lowering. 


For movement of skids 
in capacities of 2500 
ib. to seven and one 


stand up under constant use— naif tons. 
even abuse — year after year. 


Smooth operation, a non- 





kicking, spring-balanced han- seamen iias.- ahiane 


dle for complete safety —these single faced. pallets. Mechanical, ft 


and hydraulic lowering check. Capaci- 
ties 2500 Ib. and 4000 ib. 


are some of the features which 
make RED GIANT the most 
practical truck of its kind. 








INDEX No. 51.22 
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Red Giant H2VeVP fully hydraulic lift 


INDEX No. 51.22 i teed ie tee 
Red Giant hand lift truck Separate pump handle for lifting in 
for twe or three ton loads limited space Capacity 2500 ibs 
ee nee ee INDEX No. 51.12 
Pydrau ft and lower Red Giant Mode! H hand lift truck for 
ing. Capacities 4000 Id movement of shids. Single stroke me- 

i} and 6000 Id ai tft with hydraulic lowering 


chan 
heck. 2500 ib. and 4000 id. capacities 
Model SVP , , 











REVOLVATOR CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1904 


Designers and Manufacturers of Portable Elevators, Power and Hand Lift Trucks, 
Hydraulic and Traction Elevators, Carboy and Barrel Dumpers, Portable Cranes, 
Positioners, Storage Racks, Turntables and Other Material Handling Equipment. 


8702 TONNELE AVENUE 


NORTH BERGEN, NEW JERSEY 


Sales Representatives in Leading Centers 
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taxes, a little bit more in construction 
costs, because if you want to progress 
you've got to have the right people.” 
This, says A. K. Ferguson of Kidde 
Constructors, is one example of the 
equation that each site-seeking com- 
pany has to figure out for itself. In 
one industry, the human factors will 
determine where to move. In another, 
management’s decision hinges on the 
water resources available. “Analyze 
the proportion of power costs in light 
manufacture,” says Ferguson. ‘It’s 
negligible. But make the same analy- 
sis for the manufacture of aluminum 
and it means everything. Somebody 
who is looking for a lower power rate 
per se may be deluding himself.” 
Few of the boosters who tout their 
communities’ industrial potential are 
of much help in supplying such de- 
tailed data, some executives argue. 
The “underdeveloped” towns, they 
say, are long on adjectives, short on 
specifics. In the words of Peter De 
Jongh, chief engineer for the George 


_A. Fuller Company: “They need 


more engineers—and fewer press 
agents.” 

One failing of small town develop- 
ments groups is that they don’t know 
what industry wants. With a prospect 
at hand for an industrial site, Edward 
B. Storey, director of the lowa De- 
velopment Commission, asked one 
town for the soil-bearing characteris- 
tics of a tract it had zoned for indus- 
try. Came the answer: “65 bushels to 
the acre.” 

As a result of sad experience, more 

continued on page 65 


FERGUSON: “I have seen $65,000 
worth of study go into a plant location 
and be kicked right out of the window 
by a board chairman who didn't want 
to move.” 
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The Parking Problem 


Two trends that show no sign of 
slackening are now interacting to 
make plant location a_ greater 
headache than ever: 

® More and more employees drive 
their own cars to work. 

® Prices and taxes on suburban 
land are steadily rising. 

Companies are running into all 
sorts of problems with employee 
parking. When a plant runs more 
than one shift, the trouble is com- 
pounded. Then, notes J. F. Ruth, 
Western Electric plant engineer- 
ing superintendent, you have cars 
coming and going at once. 

Even when a company provides 
enough parking space, the later 
arrivals grumble because they 
have to walk so far to punch in. 
At one big manufacturing plant, 
an enterprising man across the 
street from the main entrance 
rents space to employees who 
would rather pay than use the 
outer fringes of the company lot. 

To solve the parking problem, 
companies have tried all sorts of 
solutions: 
® It is now common to wrap 
parking lots around the building, 
though this means less space for 
convenient outside storage of ma- 
terials. 
® Many corporations have tried 
to induce bus companies to offer 
more service, then find their own 
employees uninterested. 
® Some companies are consider- 
ing a car lot on the roof of the 
plant, but according to Ferguson 
of Kidde Constructors, this doesn’t 
become economical until land 
prices hit $60,000 an acre. Roof 
parking adds about $2 to $2.50 
per square foot to the cost of a 
building, and many companies 
use the roof for fans, air condi- 
tioning shacks, and equipment. 
© Where parking lots are very 
large, some companies have built 
covered walks to the far ends of 
the lots. Some have been install- 
ing escalators to move employees 
from the parking lot to upper 
plant levels and back again. 

The ultimate solution to the 
parking problem may take many 
forms. One could be a trend back 
to multi-story plants. Some com- 
panies might require employees 
to drive small cars to work. The 
alternative isn’t very pleasant: 
employees may start demanding 
portal-to-portal pay from the mo- 
ment they enter the parking lot. 
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FROM BUSINESS WEEK 


Locate your overseas plant 


in IRELAND! 


Today you can compete more profitably in rich, fast growing 
markets abroad when you locate your overseas plant in Ireland. 





Incentives offered by the Irish Government make it remarkably 
easy for you to develop “‘those fat profit margins abroad!”” You 
receive ten years exemption from income tax on export profits 
plus a further five years reduced taxation. Outright, non-repay- 
able cash grants help you build your factory, equip it with 
machinery, and train your workers. 

Other advantages include preferential treatment for your pro- 
ducts in many countries, reasonable wage scales, ample power, 
and a plentiful supply of interested, intelligent labor. 

Why not write today for details. The Industrial Development 
Authority’s office in New York is ready to assist you with in- 
formation about your specific industry. 





If you can use air freight, Shannon Free 
Airport offers ready-to-occupy factories for 
renting, as well as cash grants, and tax 
exemption until 1983. 





IRISH INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY 


405 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
Telephone: OXford 7-0848 
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A Good-Business 
first impression 
Starts with DAVEY 


Attractive landscaping around com- 
mercial sites never fails to portray the 
progressive character of the manage- 
ment who put it there. The best 
possible first—and lasting—impression 
your company can make—on your 
community, employees, civic leaders, 
investors—is with expert landscaping 
by the Davey Commercial Site Plant- 
ing Department. 

Davey’s Commercial service includes 
tree planting, shrubbery. ground cover 
ancl lawn. It can also include planning 
and provision for annual care. As much 
or as little of the complete service as 
you wish. Pictured below ts an example 
of Davey’s commercial service. 

This structure was located in a high 
value residential area. Community ac- 
ceptance was a problem. 


After Davey planting for the build- 
ing, the neighbors actually wrote com- 
plimentary letters on the beauty of the 
screening. 

Davey trained experts, using the best 
equipment, can make your outdoor 
reception room work for yvou—with 
superb landscaping, and maintenance 
if you wish to protect a good invest- 
ment. If you are in charge of landscap- 
ing or on the building committee, write 
on letterhead for detailed information 
or literature. 


EUGENE HAUPT, MANAGER 
Commercial Site Planting Dept. 


DAVEY TREE 


EXPERT CO. 


Kent 15, Ohio 
MARTIN L. DAVEY, JR, 


President 


THE OLDEST AND LARGEST TREE 
SAVING SERVICE IN THE WORLD 
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How GE Picked a Plant Site 


General Electric offers a good exam- 
ple of the sophisticated, close-to-sci- 
entific methods big companies use to 
pick new plant sites. To find a spot 
for a “Lexan” plastic resin plant, 
company executives spent one year 
and tens of thousands of dollars in- 
specting over 40 sites. Final choice: 
Mount Vernon, down in the southern- 
most tip of Indiana: 

GE officials concentrated first on 
cost factors affected by location. Be- 
cause they had to dispose of lots of 
waste, the plant had to be near a body 
of water. They searched through the 
Ohio River and Mississippi valleys 
and along the Gulf Coast. Interesting- 
ly enough, they found very few good 
sites left on the Ohio River above 
flood stage, a fact that will lessen this 
area’s appeal in the coming years for 
companies that must be near water. 
(The plant GE finally built is on a 
site 15 feet above the level of the 
record 1937 flood. ) 

After months of study, the choice 
was narrowed to eight locations in 
such wide-apart areas as Pittsburgh, 
St. Louis, and Cleveland. Really in- 
tense cost studies narrowed the choice 
to three locations. 

At this point, the executives began 
to consider such factors as: 

@ The steady shift of the plastics 
“center of gravity” in the U.S. to the 
South and West. 

@ Transportation for personnel—a 
nearby airport capable of handling 
large planes and with good connec- 


CONTINUOUS FLOW: This is GE's new 
Lexan plant in Mount Vernon, Ind. 
When needed, a “mirror-image” of the 
multi-story resin-forming section in the 
center will be constructed between this 


tions with the rest of the country was 
essential. 

@ Local technical climate—since 
chemical plants require small work- 
forces, a good college close by can 
fill any gaps on the staff. 

@ Absence of hazardous neighbors— 
refineries, gasoline tanks, etc. 

e@ Distance from competitors—GE 
doesn’t want any of its technical or 
marketing secrets innocently passed to 
competitors over a bridge game. 

@ Distance from other GE plants— 
the company is anxious not to domi- 
nate any area, finally picked a site 
over 150 miles away by road from 
the closest GE facility. 

e@ Conservative temper of the com- 
munity—understandable in view of 
GE’s labor difficulties in Pittsfield, 
Mass., headquarters of its Chemical 
Materials Department. 

On the basis of all these factors, 
GE first selected a location other than 
Mount Vernon. But just as it was 
about to purchase the site, the top 
brass decided that it wanted a place 
to which it could eventually move 
department headquarters from Pitts- 
field. With this new consideration in 
mind, Mount Vernon was chosen in- 
stead. 

The actual 162-acre site was pur- 
chased from the Chicago and Illinois 
Railroad. Since only a fraction of the 
land is used at present, a large sec- 
tion of it has been rented to a neigh- 
boring farmer, who raises corn on the 
land as he did in the past. 
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facility and the heating plant (round 
tower at left). The raw resin is blown 
through pipes to the large building at 
lower right, where it is tinted, pelletized, 
haeged, and stored for shipment. 
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continued from page 62 
than one business man now avoids the 


development group when he looks 
over a town, goes instead to the local 
power company or the nearest rail- 
road for information. 

Poorly organized to attract indus- 
try, a lot of these communities are 
actually bad risks, some industrial- 
ists charge. Small towns want business 
to take up some of the tax burden 
and provide new jobs, but they aren't 
ready to accept the responsibility 
that goes along with new manufactur- 
ing. Many of them have not changed 
their obsolete building codes to en- 
able companies to use the latest 
lower-cost building techniques (see 


“Bricks & Mortar Come of Age,” | 


page 90). Others don’t realize that 
they must provide community serv- 
ices such as _ sewerage, lighting, 
schools, and good access roads. 

In contrast to the towns with little 
to offer in the way of municipal lures, 
some towns say they will build “free” 
plants and then not tax them. That’s 
when business men get wary, note the 
roundtable participants. It’s easy to 
be blinded by the concessions and end 
up with a basically unsound plant 
site in a town that is far from mar- 
kets and raw materials. 

The communities that rely on tax 
bait are wasting their time, say the 
men at the roundtable, corroborating 
the recent survey findings by Thomas 
P. Bergin and William F. Eagen of 
the University of Notre Dame. Ac- 
cording to the professors, companies 
are rarely influenced by such conces- 
sions. 

The type of company that is likely 
to be won by tax concessions is the 
marginal one that is apt to move on 
when the moratorium ends, contends 


Vice-President Randall T. Klemme of | 


Northern Natural Gas. In this con- 
nection, say roundtable members, it 
will be interesting to see if Puerto 
Rico has trouble holding on to com- 
panies that have opened plants there 
under the 10-year tax holiday. 
When an industry-hungry town 
goes in for tax concessions to get new 
business, it can mean trouble for the 
industries already there. Companies 
that settled in a municipality before 
the benefits were available are, in ef- 
fect, partially subsidizing new indus- 
try through higher property taxes. 
Companies that take advantage of the 
concessions face the prospect of re- 
turning some of the subsidy in the 
form of higher property taxes when 
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This new book shows you 
how much less 


The latest edition of our building-cost data book contains 
photographs and complete specifications of 24 recently con- 
structed plants, together with cost information. You will find 
it interesting. It’s yours for the asking. 


26,758 sq. ft. Office 
area of 5,308 sq. ft. has 
paneled walls; terrazzo 
and carpeted floors; air 
conditioning. Plant 
100% sprinklered. 
Locally financed. 


220,000 sq. ft. Steel and 
masonry construction. 
Ceiling height 28’. Of- 
fice air conditioned. 
Piant 100% sprinklered. 


42,128 sq. ft. Steel and 
masonry construction. 
Pre-cast slab roof. Ceil- 
ing height 11’. Office 
area air conditioned. 
Piant 100% sprinklered. 


In Georgia, heartland of the rich southeastern market, new 
factories and warehouses of national concerns are being built 
at an ever-increasing rate. And they are being built at costs 
well below those prevailing in other sections, as you can see 
from these typical examples. 


E. A. YATES, Jdr., Vice President 


GEORGIA POWER COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 
Box 4545 j, Atlanta 2, Georgia, Phone 521-3400 


A COMPLETE, CONFIDENTIAL SITE-SELECTION SERVICE FOR INDUSTRY 
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Serves more 
than a single 
cold water 


bubbler. Temprite 


Remote 
Water 
Cooler 
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TEMPRITE REMOTE COOLERS mount 
overhead or behind a wall to save 
floor space and prevent possible dam- 
age to cooler from lift trucks and 
moving equipment. Models available 
with water-cooled condensers for use 
in confined areas or where dust or 
lint-laden air prevails. 
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' ne of TEMPRITE 
seit taineq water lers 
wail fountains and accessories 
also availiable. {Model WF -4000 
Wall Fountain illustrated.) 


Conault Yellow Pages under ‘Water Coolers” 
or write for literature and distributor’ s name 
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TEMPRITE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


BOX 72L. BIRMINGHAM, MICHIGAN 


Rush me details on Temprite Remote Water Coolers. 
Name 
Company 
Address 
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the concession ends. Then it will be 
their turn to subsidize newer arrivals 
—one of whom may be a competitor. 

The intense competition among 
communities for new plants has re- 
sulted in unethical practices, report 
roundtable participants. M. W. John- 
son of the Cincinnati Gas and Electric 
Company charges that certain “con- 
sultants” prepare costly “master in- 
dustrial development plans” for com- 
munities, only to turn around and 
recommend the same communities to 
their industrial clients, who have to 
pay a fat fee for the “location study.” 
One engineering firm, according to 
W. J. Harahan, Jr., of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railroad, made a loca- 
tion study for a company and got the 
community it recommended to pay 
for it a second time under the title of 
a master development plan. 

The consultant is not always the 
prime mover in these schemes, says 
Ferguson. His company turned down 
one community development commis- 
sion which approached the Kidde en- 
gineering department, fee in hand, 
asking for a development plan—and 
a promise from Kidde to urge com- 
panies to locate in the town. An en- 
gineering or consulting firm, says Fer- 
guson, cannot serve both masters in 
locating plants. His advice, seconded 
by other roundtable experts: To avoid 
the possibility of building a plant in 
an uneconomic location, make sure 
that any outside agency hired for a 
location study isn't also working for 
the community recommended. 

How successful are business men 
in avoiding all the pitfalls involved in 
plant location? Not very, say the ex- 
perts. According to John McCabe 
(see “When You Plan Your New 
Plant,” DUuN’s REview, October 
1960, page 44), a Cresap, McCor- 
mick & Paget survey showed that too 
high a proportion of the largest US. 
companies do slipshod jobs of site 
selection. These are corporations that 
can put a big staff full-time on the 
job. Medium-size and small manufac- 
turers rely on executives with heavy 
daily operating responsibilities to dou- 
ble in brass as long-range planners. 
John D. DeMoll of Ballinger reports 
that many small manufacturers come 
to him asking him to design a plant 
“of about 125,000 square feet.” 
When he asks about the site, they re- 
ply they haven't even picked out a 
city yet. 

Many of the roundtable partici- 
pants also indict business men who 
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...CENSUS- 
PROVEN 
OUTSTANDING 
NEW 
INDUSTRIAL 
MARKET 


Census-proven one of 
the fastest growing 
states in the natidn 
...Survey-proven one 
of the outstanding 
new industrial mar- 
kets, Colorado offers 
new industry Profits 
with Pleasant Living. 


Discover the new markets and opportuni- 
ties awaiting your company in Colorado. 
“Site-See’ Industrial Colorado now...right 
at your desk. 


Send for Free Executive Portfolio 
“INDUSTRIAL COLORADO” 


Newly revised 9-booklet portfolio with 
up-to-the-minute data on Colorado's 
industrial sites, assets, opportunities 
and weekend vacation wonderlands. 
All inquiries held confidential. 


COLORADO DEPT. OF DEVELOPMENT 


15 STATE CAPITOL © DENVER 2, COLO. 
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Seves Steps, Saves Time, 
Saves Money... 


TALK-A-PHONE 


INTE RCONMN™MUN ICA TION 


\ {) 


Only the New TALK-A-PHONE 
has these exclusive features! 


DYNASONIC SELECTOR. Select station per- 


formance, intermix or change as needed. 


MULTI-MAGIC STATION SELECTOR. Up to 
50-station capacity in same attractive 
cabinet. 


“PRIVATE” or “NON-PRIVATE”’ MASTERS 
and STAFFS. Converse in privacy, answer 
calls from a distance. 

NOISE-FREE, VOICE-RANGE POWER. 
Rugged, All-Transistor, high-gain ampli- 
fier provides exceptional clarity and nat- 
uralness of tone. 


PLUS... Incoming Call Chime: Busy Signal: 
Monitoring Signal; External Relay 
Control; Reciprocal Power Supply ... 
all as standard features of the New 
TALK-A-PHONE 


Proportioned like a book, only 3-inches high. 
The look and feel of fine-grained leather, 
with the strength and rigidity of steel. In 
charcoal gray and brushed chrome. 


Write for A.1.A. File Number 31-i-51 


free brochure 
and name of @TALK-A-PHONE CO. 
Dept. R-3, 5013 N. Kedzie Ave., 


nearest 
distributor § Chicago 25, Illinois 


S REVIEW ond Modern Indusiry 
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for industrial site seekers 








The Quad City area—a community of ten towns with 
a nucleus of Davenport, Iowa, and Rock Island, Moline, 
and East Moline, Illinois—offers attractive opportuni- 
ties for industrial development. An industrial commu- 
nity in the heart of the nation’s best agricultural land, 
the Quad City area is astride the Mississippi River mid- 
way between Minneapolis and St. Louis, and midway 
between Chicago and Des Moines. Over a quarter of a 
million people live here—on 899 square miles of land. 

Choice industrial sites are available in the Quad City 
area adjacent to the Rock Island railroad. If the follow- 
ing information interests you, get in touch with us for 
more specific details. We’ll work with you in strictest 
confidence. 





DAVENPORT 








LABOR: Total civilian labor force of 116,375 in the Quad 
City area; 2800 high school graduates annually with 
1200 going on to college; average education 10.1 years. 


POWER: Capability of electric plants 380,000 KW; peak 

day natural gas 150,000,000 cu. ft. with unlimited sup- 

ply for increased use; 584,000 bbl /yr. oil pipeline capac- 

ity; soft coal deposits of 60 million tons within 70 miles. 

INFORMATIVE BROCHURE describes 12 key markets in 
Rock Island Country. This fact-packed ‘“‘Rock Island 
Country” booklet, as well as fur- 

therdetailson industrial sites in the 

Quad City area, may be obtained 


HOUSING: 10,603 new dwelling units in ten years by writing on your company letter- 


(1951-60); urban renewal project under development. head to P. J. Schmidt, Manager, 
Industrial Development, Depart- 


THE COMMUNITY: 13 high schools with 7 less than 4 ment 167, Rock Island Lines, La 
years old; 5 colleges; 61 commercial and fine arts private Salle Station, Chicago 5. The bro- 
schools; 101 parks and playgrounds with 2600 acres; 4 chure and supplementary informa- 
forest preserves with 1900 acres; 7 general hospitals tion will be mailed in a plain enve- . 
with 286 physicians. lope marked “Confidential.” 


TRANSPORTATION: The Rock Island and 3 other rail- 
roads; 2 airlines; 69 interstate common carrier truck 
lines; 5 bus lines; 50 barge companies on this section of 
the Mississippi River. : 


COMMERCIAL SERVICES: 383 industrial firms; 12 con- 
tractors for industrial plant construction. y Rock 4 ROCK ISLAND LINES 


The railroad of planned progress 


CLIMATE: 28 days annually with 90° or higher; 11 days yw Island ) ... geared to the nation’s future 
with 0° or lower; annual precipitation 33.1”. — Y= Chicago 5 
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... that’s what 
hundreds 
of industrial 
executives are 
Saying and doing! 

In the past five years 

they announced: 


Fd new pants 


RE-OPENINGS 


60 OF IDLE PLANTS 
1009 PLANT EXPANSIONS 


(Send for the list—oaddress below) 


They are finding: 


Surplus of industry-minded 
workers ... Strategic locations 
inthe great Eastern market with 
access to major trunk line rail 
roads, and modern. highway and 
Turnpike networks ... Ports on the 
Atlantic, St. Lawrence Seaway 

and Ohio River system .. . All types 
of industrial raw materials and 
components... 100% low-interest 
plant financing in labor surplus 
areas ... Choice of industrial 
‘parks’ and individual plant sites. 





An excellent ‘tax climate” 


No state persona! income tax—no ma 


scrounge around for a bargain in out- 
side professional aid when they're 
looking for someone to solve plant 
planning and location problems. Any 
Savings gained through cheap engi- 
neering, they observe, will most likely 
be lost many times over in poorly 


planned buildings and poorly chosen 
sites. 

The best of professional advice is 
not always heeded. One roundtable 
heard the tale of a company which 
paid $65,000 for a location study. Its 

continued on page 73 





What do you do with your work- 
force when you move a manufac- 
turing operation a long distance 
and shut down the old plant? 

As a rule, where executives and 
salaried workers are concerned 
the answer is easy: You encour- 
age them to come along, though 
few companies urge their “dead- 
wood” too enthusiastically. How 
much encouragement to give is 
another matter—policies vary 
from company to company, large- 
ly depending on local conditions. 
Almost all pay basic moving ex- 
penses for the executive group, 
but some leave it at that. Others 
go so far as to help the employee 
sell his old home and buy a new 
one, bearing the cost of the dif- 
ference, if any. In between there 
is a wide range of variations, 
which have been thoroughly 
documented in two recent surveys 
by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board: “Company Pay- 
ment of Employees Moving Ex- 
penses” and “Employees on the 
Move.” 

Obviously, you can seldom 
transplant an entire blue-collar 
workforce. If some work is still 
being handled at the old location, 
most companies try to keep on as 
many hourly workers as possible. 
Otherwise, it’s simply a matter of 
working out a termination policy. 

A new survey by Fantus Fac- 
tory Locating Service shows that 
close to half the companies mov- 
ing to new locations today give 
special nayments, based on length 


When 2 Plant Moves Out of Town 


may be a flat sum, such as $35 for 
each year of service, or it may be 
figured from a formula based on 
weekly earnings times a sliding 
factor that goes up sharply with 
years of service. 

Frequently there are additional 
benefits. One company paid the 
cost of company-plan life, hospi- 
tal, surgical, and major medical 
insurance for six months or until 
the ex-employees found new jobs. 
Other companies make special ef- 
forts to help their workers find 
new jobs in the area. These may 
include: 
© Allowing the State Employ- 
ment Security Division to set up 
an office in the plant to take ap- 
plications, hold interviews, and 
make specialized tests. 
® Circulating lists of available 
people, classified by skills, to other 
manufacturers in the area. 
® Calling other employers on be- 
half of certain high-caliber em- 
ployees. 

Some companies, in order to 
make the transition as easy as 
possible, time their move for the 
season when their employment is 
at a low. 

The whole problem is a lot sim- 
pler, of course, when there is 
enough labor demand in the old 
location to soak up the laid-off 
workers. In this situation, one 
company in five gives no termi- 
nation pay at all. Most companies 
with generous pension and profit- 
sharing plans likewise feel no 
need to make special efforts to 


chinery or inventory taxes—no gradu 
ated state tax rates—no direct state 
property tax—manufacturing activities 
in Pennsylvania are exempted from 
capital stock, franchise, and sales taxes 


[—~. 
ay 








For free copy of “Plant Location 
Services” pamphiet, or for de 
tails on 100% financing, write 


per “| 


Pennsylvania Department of Commerce 


South Office Building 
1089 State Street, Harrisburg, Pa 
Phone: CEdar 4-2912 
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of service. to blue-collar workers 
who are left behind. In some in- 
stances, these cash termination 
benefits are for more than hu- 
manitarian reasons: To meet cur- 
rent orders, the company wants to 
hold on to the workforce after 
the relocation is announced. In 
contrast, other companies encour- 
age employees to leave before the 
final closing, paying regular ter- 
mination benefits. 

In either case, the amount paid 


soften the blow—they simply give 
the employee whatever benefits 
he had accumulated up to the 
time of the move. 

Sometimes the shoe is really on 
the other foot. One company that 
had plans to move was petitioned 
by the city fathers not to offer 
moving expenses to its hourly 
employees. Reason: it might 
“rob” the community of its skilled 
help, a major asset in recruiting 
new industry! 











Air-Liftt for industry 
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Total plant air conditioning with equipment 


from a single SOuUYrCe. American-Standard Industrial Division is 
the place to turn when you have a problem concerning inplant environment. You draw from 
a proved product line spanning ventilation, process exhaust, dust collection and plant-wide air 
conditioning and heating. You look to one source for service—and equipment designed, engi- 
neered, and manufactured to work together. It’s a fresh concept called Ajir-Lift from... American- 


Standard Industrial Division, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


C aN -.. ts 
e 

TService-mark of American Radiator & Standard Sanitary ae 

Corporation. Amenican-$tandard ond Mandard® ore trade- < M E RICAN = tandard 
o 


morks of American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation. 


5 
INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


SALES OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 





Now...in ‘61 Super Duty Trucks 


FORD BRINGS YOU | 


a. 





NEW TANDEM AXLE MODELS. Widest 
choice ever! Conventional tandems, 
Tilt Cab tandems, and new ‘‘H”’ Series 
Tilt tandems with dual-drive axles. 


ECONOMY NEVER CAME IN SUCH A CHOICE! 











NEW DIESEL TRACTORS. Completeiy new ‘‘H"’ Series LOW-COST TILT CABS. They're America’s most popular 
Tilts with Cummins Diesel or Ford ‘‘Big V"’ engines. Spe- Tilt Cab trucks — and low price is only one reason why! 
cifically designed for highway service: 28-in. set-forward New weight-saving options boost truck payloads... new 
axle, big 76,800 GCW, for top legal loads. optional sleeper tractors haul 40-foot trailers in any state. 














NEW WAYS TO SAVE! 


Save space 


For '61 Ford has removed 9 
inches from conventional tractor 
length, moved the front axle for- 
ward for greater payload. And 
now there are two space-saving 
Tilt Cab series—both available 
with sleeper compartment! 


Save weight 


Extra toughness in sheet metal, 
frames and chassis without the 
penalty of extra pounds! New use 
of high-tensile steel and other 
Strong, lightweight materials — 
plus optional aluminum wheels, 
fuel tanks, housings, etc.—cut 
over-all truck weight. 





Save money 


New high-strength cabs, shock- 
cushioned chassis and Super Duty 
engine give ‘61 Fords the stamina 
to keep costs low! And here’s 
proof: Ford Super Duty V-8 en- 
gines are backed by the most 
liberal warranty program ever 
offered in the truck industry! 





New conventional tractors — 
28” bumper to front axle! Set- 
forward axle cuts front over- 
hang, permits up to 800 pounds 
more payload in “bridge 
formula” states! 


New frames of high-tensile steel 
—30% lighter, 100% stronger! 
Fatigue and corrosion-resistant, 
high-tensile frames are standard 
on Super Duty tractor models. 


New choice of economy power 
— Diesel or Gas! Now, the best 
of both Diesel and gas power — 
with fast Ford service from 
coast to coast! Your choice of 
5 Cummins Diesels .. . 5 Ford 
“Big V"’ gas engines... and 
over 500 engine-axle-trans- 
mission combinations in the 
new “‘H”’ Series trucks alone! 


imaee 


~~ 
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New fiberglass sleeper cabs — 
add just 30 Ibs. to weight; 2'/2” 
to length! New optional sleeper 
for all Tilt Cab series lets you 
haul 40-foot trailers in 50-foot- 
limit states! 











New low-weight tandems—968 
pounds more payload! New 
pusher-type tandems with one 
driving axle! Optional aluminum 
beams for dual-drive tandems! 


100,000-miLe 
or 24-MONTH 
ENGINE WARRANTY 


4 


Now—on Super Duty V-8’s—indus- 
try’s most liberal warranty! On 
401-, 477- and 534-cu. in. V-8’s, 
Ford Dealers will replace any major 
engine part (block, valves, pistons, 
etc.) found defective in normal use. 
Covers full cost of parts for 100,000 
miles or 24 months, whichever oc- 
curs first . . . full labor cost for first 
year or 50,000 miles, sliding scale 
thereafter. 





FORD TRUCKS 
COST LESS 


YOUR FORD DEALER'S 
‘CERTIFIED ECONOMY BOOK’”’ 
PROVES IT FOR SURE 


FORD DIVISION, ord Motor’ Company, 


NEW HIGH-STRENGTH CONVENTIONAL. Heavier gauge 
steel and stress-isolating mountings more than double 
the life expectancy of Ford’s new cab and sheet metal! 
High-tensile frames give tractors new strength, stability! 

















More 
protitable 
AAYS... 


and 
evenings. 


A New York State businessman finds his rewards around the clock. On the job he’s stimulated by an atmosphere charged 
with success. He’s working in the nation’s most favorable business climate . . . created by Governor Rockefeller and 
his “hard-hat” administration. @ The businessman can also gratify his cultural and enteriainment interests, not only 
in New York City, but all over the state. In Manhattan alone, he has the choice of concerts, operas, plays on Broad- 
way and of many featuring world-famous artists. @ Lincoln Center, America’s “Culture Center,” is scheduled 
for a 1961 opening. @ Further opportunities to divert his mind or give it a fresh point of view range from catching the 
latest headline act at a smart supper club to taking a course in oil painting, a foreign language or advanced electronics. 


We'll compile a report tailored to your specific new plant needs. Write Commissioner Keith S$. McHugh, Dept. of Com- 
merce, Room 256, 112 State St., Albany 7, N. Y. (AIl contact between your office and ours will be kept under our hat. ) 


SRSA Gp a i NA Sa ae IN BS 
GET UP TO DATE ON NEW YORK STATE...§WHERE 
THEY-’RE TALKING THE BUSINESSMAN’S LANGUAGE 
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continued from page 68 
chief executive, however, turned 
thumbs down on the recommendation 
made. He refused to build in the most 
potentially profitable location because 
“he just didn’t like the place.” The 
company continues to lose several 


hundred thousand dollars a year at 
its old site! 

But the average business man can’t 
allow himself the luxury of whims. 
He has enough trouble as it is, con- 
sidering the site shortage, the clamor 
of development groups, the dearth of 


Ili OVERSEAS 
CONSTRUCTION 


relevant data, and the losses that can 
result from one oversight. 

Picking a good site is one of the 
most important decisions in the life 
of a company. In today’s industrial 
world, it is also one of the most ex- 
acting. MELVIN MANDELL 


Building abroad is a lot cheaper than 


buying—and it’s not as hard as it looks 
if you dig up all the facts beforehand. 


How to Write Your Own Ticket 


On August 21, 1960, Douglas N. 
Brooks, the 38-year-old president of 
the Brooks Instrument Company, 
Inc., boarded a KLM jet for Holland, 
determined to lay the groundwork for 
a manufacturing operation in Europe. 
Brooks was in a hurry. He was, he 
felt, a good two or three years late in 
Starting overseas manufacturing. By 
the time he returned to Hatfield, Pa., 
ten weeks later, ground had been 
broken for the 14-year-old company’s 
first overseas plant (see photo). 
Brooks’ experience overseas runs 
counter to that of most Americans 
who go to Europe on such missions: 
He decided to build instead of buy, 
and he made his deal without going 





through months or even years of site- 
seeking and all the other time-con- 
Suming preliminaries. 

Brooks was able to move so quickly 
because he had narrowed his possible 
choices before he boarded the big 
jet. He knew that his plant—new or 
old—would be located within the 
Common Market area, most likely in 
Belgium or Holland. A few days after 
reaching Europe he settled on Hol- 
land for a very simple reason—the 
people he planned to send to Europe 
to manage and train the workforce 
knew only English, and more Dutch- 
men than Belgians speak English. 

Once in the Netherlands, Brooks 
soon found there were no Dutch man- 


ufacturers with the special production 
skills to make the complex flow in- 
struments his company specializes in. 
Buying or licensing was out of the 
question. The next possibility was to 
buy a factory and convert it, but 
Brooks, an engineer, calculated that 
on the basis of stabilized Dutch con- 
Struction costs, building a new plant 
instead of buying a vacant old “bar- 
gain” was more sensible. 

At this point, Brooks had a rare 
stroke of luck. A friend who worked 
for an established American plant in 
Holland lent him a copy of a detailed 
study of possible plant sites. With 
this report, and the help of the Neth- 
erlands Industrial Institute, Brooks 


NEAT JOB: The Brooks Instrument plant 
in Holland is so new that landscaping 
hasn't even been started. The square, 
4,400-square-foot steel building, built 
on a brick foundation, has no supporting 
columns in the 65-foot clear span. To- 
gether with landscaping and a tiny park- 
ing lot (the 25 workers will use bikes), 
the plant costs under $20,000, about 
half of what it would be in the United 
States. It was designed for easy expan- 
sion by the addition of new segments. 
Meanwhile, company workers grow veg- 
etables for home use on the unused land. 
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SWEET LAND 


OF SOLVENCY 


1OWA OCEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


IOWA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


Look, no debt! A multi-million 
dollar surplus in the state 
treasury, in fact. No tax 
dollars required just to 
support a chronic 
overdraft! And 

that isn’t all 

that’s green in the 

New Iowa. Here 

are beautiful 

“storybook’’ com- 

munities and 

cities prepared 

and waiting for 

your new plant or 

branch office. To 

see what we mean, 

write today for 

the Iowa Industrial Resources 
Fact Book. All inquiries held 
in strictest confidence. Write 
Ed B. Storey, Director. Telephone: 
Des Moines—Atlantic 2-0231. 


310 Jewett Building, Des Meines, lowa 





PLANT LOCATION 
SERVICES 


Northern's location staff analyzes al! 
important factors—sites, sources of 
supply, markets, power and fuel, finan- 
cing sources, community environment— 
ali tailored to your needs. For these free 
services to help you select the most 
profitable location: 


ASK THE MAN 
FROM THE 
NORTHERN 


PLAINS 


NORTHERN NATURAL GAS COMPANY | | 


SERVING THE NORTHERN PLAINS () GENERAL OFFICES: OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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Accurate Miniature Scale 


MODELS 


Interior and Exterior scale 
models of Office and Apartment 
buildings, Factories, Hotels, 
Motels, Shopping Centers. 

City Malls, Subdivisions, 
Renewal Areas, Mobile or 





Inanimate Products, S, 2 


at realistic costs. 
Fast Delivery. a 
Service anywhere in 
United States or Canada St 
Write for toider 
JOHN H. WELLS & ASSOCIATES 
35 East Wacker Drive + Chicago |, imois + DE 2.6033 





Meet Your 


Foreign Competitors 





TOUGH COMPETITION: Views of some of 
the well-equipped, modern plants that 
American companies must compete 
against if they build overseas. At top ts 
the surgically clean “white room” where 
critical electronic parts are inspected at 
the Standard Telephone Company plant 
in North Woolwich, England. At center 
is Olivetti’'s new, completely conveyor- 
ized office-machine plant near Milan. 
This gives the multi-story building the 
same “flow-through” production com- 
mon in single-story factories. At bottom, 
new equipment automatically yanks 
stampings out of a big press at the 
Daimler-Benz plant in Stuttgart. 





hit on a likely spot in a week. 

Veenendaal, a semi-industrialized 
town with a population of 27,000, of- 
fered a combination of assets: 

@ It is on a turnpike leading to all 
major West European truck routes. 

@ It is a distribution center for the 
area. 

@ It is on the highest ground in Hol- 
land—all of three inches above sea 
level, which means that no expensive 
piling is needed for support. 

@ A good technical high school as- 
sures a supply of easily trained 
workers. 

@ Adjacent land for expansion could 
be put under option cheaply. 

@ The town fathers were anxious to 
attract industry and wiiling to cut the 
usual red tape. Ground was broken 
only four days after the site was se- 
lected. (Plans for the plant had been 
drawn up while Brooks was looking 
for a site. ) 

The plant will be operated as a 
subsidiary of Brooks’ Swiss sales sub- 
sidiary established some years ago to 
service foreign markets. Construction 
funds for the Dutch facility are com- 
ing out of internal funds and a small 
bank loan. In addition, a leading 
Netherlands bank is supplying a mort- 
gage on the building for only 4.5 per 
cent annually. 

Many companies that want a share 
in the coming overseas boom are in 
the dark about how to start a manu- 
facturing operation overseas. They 
discover that the best European con- 
tractors are booked up for years and 
decide they'd better buy out a foreign 
company or go into joint venture (re- 
quired by law in some countries). 

Yet American companies could 
save a lot by building instead of buy- 
ing, according to one foreign expert. 
Many disillusioned U.S. business men 
who've been on overseas company- 
buying tours complain that the for- 
eigners “ask the moon” for a 49 per 
cent share of their companies. 

“Unfortunately, vital statistics are 
even harder to come by overseas than 
in the U.S.,” reports Martin Leder- 
man, a consultant who spends six 
months a year in Europe. Many for- 
eign countries and localities, he points 
out, simply do not compile such basic 
information as wage, power and trans- 
portation rates, etc. And not all Euro- 


NEW 


RANSBURG 


increase paint mileage 
...improve quality on 


KELVINATOR REFRIGERATORS 


Ransburg’s No. 2 Process moving bells—latest innovation in elec- 
trostatic painting— automatically paint mixed sizes of refrig- 
erator cabinets and doors on Kelvinator’s new finishing line. 

On this job—first of its kind—limit switches re-position the 
reciprocating bells to accommodate various model sizes mixed on 
the same line. And, electric eyes seiectively trigger the paint on 
and off between parts. 

RESULTS? Automatic electrostatic spray painting—which 
replaced a battery of reciprocating automatic air guns—is pro- 
viding Kelvinator with a beautiful, higher quality, and more uni- 
form finish. Rejects, formerly a troublesome problem, have been 
practically eliminated. And, along with appreciable labor sav- 
ings in this highly automated set-up, paint mileage is substan- 
tially improved . . . even bettering the savings indicated in pre- 
installation lab tests at Ransburg. 

Like Kelvinator, other manufacturers of quality products will 
find Ransburg’s moving bells the automation answer for produc~ 
tion lines where batching of similar parts is impractical. 


NO REASON WHY YOU CAN'T DO IT, TOO! 


Want to know how Ransburg No. 2 Process can improve the quality 
of YOUR painted products—and at the same time—cut YOUR paint and 
labor costs? Write for our No. 2 Process brochure. Or, if your produc- 
tion doesn't justify automatic painting, let us tell you about the No. 2 


Process Electrostatic Hand Gun which can 


pean plant location “‘experts” can be 
relied on. 


| RAWSBURG be used in either conveyorized, or non-con- [o==—=J- - 
veyorized painting. 
J 
But it is not impossible to obtain 


needed data, as Brooks found. Hol- RANSBURG Electro- Coating Corp. 
Box 23122, Indianapolis 23, Indiana 





land and Great Britain are attuned to 
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THE 
PROFIT 
SQUEEZE 
IS ON 


If an important cost factor in your business is 
making multi-market overnight deliveries, now 
is the time to call American Airlines AIRfreight. 


One call to American AlRfreight puts at your disposal 
the greatest fleet of airfreighters, jets and other combina- 
tion lift planes in the world. American offers overnight 
service Lo sixty-six cities, plus the golden opportunity to 
make use of single-airbill, truck-air service direct to over 
three thousand communities. 

With twelve huncred daily flights, American Airlines 
serves more major markets, supplying greater total lift, 


and with more people who are experienced airfreight pro- 
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fessionals than any other airline. 

These are the facts—the reasons American is first 
choice of experienced shippers—moving more airfreight 
than any other airline in America. Whenever and what- 


ever you ship by air .. . ship with the professionals, 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 


America’s Leading Cargo Airline 


~~ 





the needs of site-seeking American 
executives. In contrast, it is much 
more difficult to obtain information 
in France, Germany, and Belgium. 
And Italy is “impossible,” says Leder- 
man. Once you leave Europe to look 
into other continents, gathering data 
takes on the character of a children’s 
treasure hunt planned by an especially 
wily and wicked djinn. 

Outside of Europe and the Western 
Hemisphere, the only nations with any 
manufacturing open to American in- 
vestment are Japan, Australia, South 
Africa, and India. Of these, Australia 
appears to be the best bet: American 
investments there, rapidly approach- 
ing the $1-billion mark, have more 
than tripled in the past decade. 

Complex regulations, too much red 
tape, and an unfamiliar legal system 
make it very difficult to set up opera- 
tions in Japan. South Africa, a re- 
cent favorite for American invest- 
ment, is under a darkening cloud. 
India welcomes American manufac- 
turers, but many of them are wary of 
its thinly-spread economy and the 
government’s semi-socialist economic 
philosophy. 


American companies seeking to 


share in rising prosperity abroad may 
yet be frustrated by the parallel rise in 
nationalism. Canada, which has long 
been the favorite foreign investment 
center for U.S. manufacturers, ap- 
pears to be adding a few snorts to the 
worldwide “Yankee Go Home” 
chorus. The new 65 per cent tax on 
profits taken out of Canada, a reflec- 
tion of the country’s spotty economy, 
makes that nation appear much less 
neighborly to U.S. industry. 


TOUGH BRAKE: Four big Toledo presses 
being installed in Bendix’s new brake 
plant in Campinas, Brazil—second big- 
gest in the Western Hemisphere. 


The rate of American investing in 
Latin America declined rapidly in the 
last three years—for good reason. For 
U.S. companies, nationalism south of 
the border has been compounded by 
the prevalence of inflation and fears 
that Castroism will spread. Neverthe- 
less, some big American companies, 
such as Kaiser Industries, Bendix 
Corp., and W. R. Grace, are still en- 
thusiastic about building in Latin 
America and other companies are be- 
ginning to join them. 

Puerto Rico, Jamaica, and the Ba- 
hamas remain as friendly as ever 
toward American industry, and what 
they lack in skilled labor and an in- 
dustrial base they make up in lower 
wage rates and tax concessions. 

The outlook on overseas invest- 
ments could be shifted by the new Ad- 
ministration. There’s talk that to sup- 
port U.S. foreign policy, industry may 
be encouraged even more to invest in 
the underdeveloped countries instead 
of the industrialized nations. 

In the meanwhile, it appears that 
American companies which have al- 
ready started manufacturing overseas 
have gained a competitive advantage 

continued on page 81 





industry .. 


Write for 
NEBRASKA’S NEW 


Select -2-site Guide 


Ten important reasons why Nebraska offers an unusually favorable climate for 


. a State-by-state comparison of taxes, state debt, business conditions, 


labor force and other factors, prepared for at-a-glance reading. It’s a valuable 
addition to your plant location file. 


NOW ... NEBRASKA WILL BUILD FOR YOU 


Another important advantage you’ll find in this heart-of-the-nation location: New 
legislation permits counties and municipalities to issue revenue bonds for the 
acquisition and construction of industrial sites and buildings at highly favorable 


lease rates. 


Your inquiry will be held in strict confidence — write today 


DIVISION OF NEBRASKA RESOURCES 


State Capitol, Lincoin, Nebraska 
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@Jel-le-lilels 


minelaamVelislelab4-lilelamie 


* Feasibility study °* Strategic site selection 
* Plant layout * Functional design of facilities DY 
dm = piled lah @eetelal-tagSlendielalisat-lat-tel-lsal—jans 


In just seven months from the time of 
authorization to proceed, this modern 
multi-million dollar plant was in opera- 
tion and on budget. Knight engineers 
had undivided responsibility from start 


to finish including the complete design, 


analysis of bids and supervision of con- 
struction. Prior to this Knight had se- 
lected the site, following feasibility and 
relocation studies of several areas. The 
Knight organization also assisted client 


management by supplying complete ad- 


Knight Services Include: 


Plant Engineering « Architectural Engineering *« Construction Management « Modernization 

e Mechanization «+ Automation « Survey of Facilities *« Materials Handling « Methods 

industrial Engineering « Wage Incentives e CostControl e StandardCosts e Flexible Budgeting 
Production Control e Organization e Marketing 
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...In Just Seven Months 
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4 Lester B. Knight & ASSOCIATES, ING 


ministrative manuals and forms for esti- This is another project where our 
mating, costing and budgeting. All these comprehensive service of feasibility stud- 
were functioning when the new facility ies, site selection, plant layout, design of 
was completed and into operation to plant and construction management has 
produce power piping without confusion saved time and money and insured 


or loss of time. production targets are reached. 


Lester B. Knight & Associates, Inc. 


Management, Industrial and Plant Engineers 
Member of the Association of Consulting Management Engineers, Inc. 
549 W. Randolph St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
New York Office—Lester B. Knight & Associates, Inc., Management Consultants, 500 Fifth Ave., New York 36 
20111 James Couzens Highway, Detroit 35, Michigan 
Knight Engineering A. G. (ZUG) (Zurich Branch), DreikoOnigstrasse 21, Zurich, Switzerland 


Lester B. Knight & Associates, G.M.B.H., Berliner Allee 47, Dusseldorf, Germany 
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REEVES BROTHERS, INC. 


finds quick-to-learn, 
easy-to-train workers 


In VIRGINIA ° 


Reeves-Vulcan coated fabric plant at Buena Vista, Virginia, 
was built in 1953. Plant covers over 100,000 sq. ft... .has 
ample room for expansion ... is served by railroad and 
Virginia's excellent highways. 


When Reeves Brothers, Inc. decided to 
move its Vulcan Division to a more advan- 
tageous location, they chose Buena Vista, 
Virginia. Records of the Virginia plant 
prove the wisdom of this choice. Over a 
period of 7 years, training time for local 
unskilled employees has been reduced from 
6 months to about 4 weeks. These quick-to- 

Reeves-Vulcan Division makes Durofyne offset learn Virginians keep production efficiency 
ue, Cede te wale aa ae high, customer complaints low . . . and the 
Coated fabrice for Fataweat, life rafts, wading pools, plant has operated since May, 1956, without 
cable wrappings, etc. Se yy ae a single disabling injury. A record of over 

3,000,000 safe man-hours was compiled and 
the plant has won the National Safety 
Council Award in its class for 4 consecutive 
years — a tribute to the skill and responsi- 
bility of its personnel. 


Find out more about the production 
advantages of Virginia. In confidence, 
phone, wire or write... 


C. M. NICHOLSON, Jr., Commissioner 
Division of Industrial Development and Planning 
Virginia Dept. of Conservation 
Local labor mans the plant -_ scounenes to and Economic Development 

management, is quick to learn suena ista is . : 
—e > beautiful Shen ot ar Valley near Lexing- Room 810-DR, State Office Bldg., Richmond 19, Va. 
ton. historic college town. Recreational facilities Phone: Milton 4-4111, Ext. 2255 
are excellent, climate is mild. 


You, too,can find these...and many 
other great competitive advantages in 
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that the Johnny-come-lately may nev- 
er overcome. Buying a foreign com- 
pany may appear a quick way to nar- 
row the gap. But if the only foreign 
manufacturing concerns for sale are 


second-raters or sick companies—and 
they’re likely too over-priced at that— 
the intelligent alternative is to start 
from the ground up. Open a sales 
office to learn the territory, then put 


IV SERVICE 
LABORATORIES 


up a brand-new plant as volume 
builds. There are lots of pitfalls to 
building a plant overseas, but there 
are none that savvy, patience, and 
energy can’t avoid. 


Technical service labs lure customers, 


discover new uses for company products. 
Today they’re going up all over the country. 


One Boom That Won’t Quit 


The urge to woo the industrial cus- 
tomer—an urge that gets really acute 
in a recession—is today sparking a 
brand-new building boom in technical 
service laboratories. Despite the cur- 
rent stress on modernizing or closing 
older plants and on “stretch-outs” in 
new construction, more and more 


* 
' 
&. 


companies are building special facili- 
ties to demonstrate that their products 
can solve the customer’s problems— 
and often to show them how. In addi- 
tion, technical service experts fre- 
quently take the offensive and dream 
up entirely new uses for the com- 
pany’s products—then look for an in- 


OCTOPUS: An example of the expensive equipment needed in a customer-service 
lab, this machine measures “melt viscosity characteristics” at Firestone Plastic’s 
Technical Sales Service Laboratory in Pottsville, Pa. 


MARCH [961 


terested buyer to take it from there. 

Among the top companies already 
operating technical service labs are 
producers of metals, carbon, plastics, 
synthetic fibers, rubber, packaging, 
pulp and paper, and food-processing 
equipment. More industries will un- 
doubtedly climb on the bandwagon 
and build these profit-generating fa- 
cilities. 

There’s no question that tech serv- 
ice (or “use-research,” as some call 
it) pays off. Says Dr. Arthur B. Steele, 
manager of technical service for Un- 
ion Carbide Chemicals Company, 
‘“Use-research has greatly expanded 
our markets. In some cases, it at- 
tracted so many new competitors that 
our share of market is down, but our 
volume is way up.” 


How much “togetherness”? 

Separate buildings for technical de- 
Sign service are comparatively new in 
U.S. industry. For decades, compa- 
nies handled any technical complaints 
or request for technical or design 
service in the company research lab 
or engineering department. Many, in- 
cluding large companies such as Mon- 
santo and Allied Chemical, still do. 

But as technical service work grew 
in volume and complexity, “rush” 
technical service jobs began to get in 
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a site 


worth seeing in 


MEMPHIS 
/0/ acres 


of Illinois Central property 
located north of Memphis at 
Woodstock, midway be- 
tween Chicago and New 
Orleans ...a fast growing 
industrial community with 
such fine neighbors as E. I. 
du Pont Company, the Grace 
Chemical Company, Union 
Carbide, Montana Ferro- 
alloys and Cardox Company. 


CARDOX 
CORP 
os 
|GRACE 
GHEMICAL JA 
E.1 duPont 
deNEMQURS / MONTAN 
' 7 | FERROALLOYS 
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..11 miles from downtown 
Memphis 

.. traversed by the main 
line of the Iilinois Central 
Railroad and adjacent to 
U. S. Highway 57 


. walter, sewage, gas and 
electric power all 
available 


. for sale or lease in 
whole or part 


A confidential discussion 
with our Director of Industrial De- 
velopment is sure to save you time 
in selecting the best plant site to 
fit your needs. Contact J. S. Frost, 
135 E. 11th Place, Chicago 5. Tele- 
phone WAbash 2-4811., 


ILLINOIS 
CENTRAL 


the way of regular research work, and 
many manufacturers started to think 
of technical service as a specialty in 
itself. 

Also, as Gerard C. Heldrich, tech- 
nical service director for W. R. Grace 
& Company, Polymer Chemicals Di- 
vision, points out, they found that 
the best researchers aren’t always the 


TOO COLD FOR MAN OR BEAST: But nut 
too cold to test new formulations for 
wall tiles at Dow’s plastics tech service 
lab, Midland, Mich. Like most, it has 
extensive environmental test facilities. 


WATER BOY: A technician uses rolling 
pin to extract water from paper made 
with a new bleaching agent at DuPont's 
electrochemical sales service lab. 


best technical service men. Says Hel- 
drich: “Researchers in general are by 
nature more introverted, impatient, 
and lacking in diplomacy. In contrast, 
a good technical service man, like a 
salesman, must be an extrovert—and 
he’s got to be patient with the cus- 
tomer.” Another executive puts it 
even more bluntly: “The classical 


FIELD DAY: Technical service personnel 
spend a good part of their time on cus- 
tomer needs and complaints. Here, Al- 
lied Chemical men look for leaks in 
chlorine tank cars at a customer’s siding. 


SQUEEZE PLAY: This rubber mill at the 
new $750,000 technical lab of United 
Carbon in Akron duplicates most com- 
mercial production facilities. 


FACTORY OR LAB? Most technical service laboratories contain the latest produc- 
tion machinery used by customers. Here, a technician tries out a new plastic 
resin on a film extrusion machine at the Phillips lab. 


Main Line of Mid-America 
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a 
See 
Spin 


CASE IN POINT: 


Above: Now in use at 
Mahon, the Country's 
first application of 
numerically controlled 
machining to structural 
members. At right: In- 
plant fabrication of a 
giant span for the New 
Albany Bridge over the 
Ohio River, 


MAHON COMPANY | 
CONSTRUCTION SERVICES 


* Structural Steel-Fabrication 
and Erection 

* Steel Fabrication-Weldments 

" Geodesic Domes—Fabrication 
and Erection 


BUILDING PRODUCTS 


* Aluminum or Steel Curtain Walls 
(in natural or colored metals) 

* Rolling Steel Doors (Standard 
or Underwriters’ labeled) 

* Metaiciad Fire Walls 
(Underwriters rated) 

* M-Floors (Steel Cellular 
Sub-Floors) 

* Long Span M-Deck (Cellular or 
Open Beam) 

* Steel Roof Deck 

" Acoustical and Troffer Forms 

* Acoustical Metal Walls, 
Partitions and Roof Decks 

" Permanent Concrete Floor Forms 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 
ALSO IN SWEET’S CATALOG 


@ 
when management makes wD] J decision... 


...on structural steel 


—Tl's MAHON 


Mahon’s Structural Division has just completed an 
important ‘systems-engineering’ project—on their own 
methods. The result: a new concept of fabrication 
teciinology. Mahon has integrated tape-controlled 
machining, automatic welding of the new high-strength 
CT-1 and N-A-Xtra) steels, improved handling 
techniques, conveyorized painting, and programmed 
erection—into one smooth-working, cost reducing 
operation. Management, whether involved with 
industrial, commercial or public works projects, can 
appreciate the inherent savings possibilities and other 
diverse advantages of the new Mahon approach to 
structural work. Mahon invites your inquiry. 


i Wis ‘Birt 


THE R. C. MAHON COMPANY DETRO/T 34, MICHIGAN 


MANUFACTURING PLANTS—Detroit, Michigan and Torrance, California 


SALES-ENGINEERING OF FICES—Detroit, New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco and Torrance. 


MAH ON 





PARTNER IN AMERICA’S 
NEW INDUSTRIAL GROWTH 


Let Santa Fe help locate a 
new industrial site for you 7 im ‘ 


We will prepare a detailed survey 
without obligation 


Santa Fe men continually collect the infor- 
mation you need in selecting a plant site. 
Continuous contact with government author- 
ities, chambers of commerce, and personal 
inspection makes sure that our information 
is accurate and up-to-date. 

Let us prepare a detailed survey based on 
your company’s specific requirements. 


Call your nearest Santa Fe Traffic Office 
or write: Industrial Development Department 
80 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 
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BONDSTRAND” 
THE 


“PROBLEM-SOLVER”_ 


- 


COLD-COOKING: Most smaller companies 
still handle technical service in their re- 
search facilities. At the main laboratory 
of F. J. Stokes Corp. in Philadelphia, a 
technician evaluates vacuum freeze-dry- 
ing for a food processor. 


lone-wolf scientist makes a lousy tech 
service man.” 

Dr. Steele cites another good rea- 
son for separating technical service 
from research. In the chemical indus- 
try, customers are often competitors 
as well. To avoid the embarrassment 
of barring visiting customers from 
confidential research work, he_ be- 
lieves it makes sense to keep tech 
service and research far apart. The 
four-million-dollar facility he manages 
is in Tarrytown, N.Y., a long haul 
from the research lab in South 
Charleston, West Va. (See page 85, 
DuUN’S Review, March, 1960.) 

Not all executives agree with 
Steele. Al Lindsey, acting manager Carbon black slurry Synthetic Bondstrand installed 1959. 
of chemical technical service, Dow destroyed schedule 40 Rubber No failure. Performance 
Chemical Company, cites one out- Steel pipe in 30 days Plant sti! rated excetent 


Bondstrand is no ordinary 

plastic pipe: Made of tension-wound 
glass filaments, impregnated with 
chemical-resistant resin——either epoxy 
or polyester —it is strong as steel... 
yet only one-eighth the weight. 





THE PROBLEM THE LOCATION THE SOLUTION 


Chlorine Dioxide water Paper Plant Bondstrand installed 
caused failure in 1958. Performance 


stainless steel pipe still rated excellent 


10% Ferric Chloride Sewage Bondstrand installed 
solution destroyed ordinary Treatment 1958. Performance 
steel or stainless Plant still rated excellent 


Salt water well Petroleum Bondstrand installed 1958. 
injection at 1600 psi Production No failure. Performance 
still rated excellent 


Bondstrand’s total installed cost can be actually 
competitive with ordinary carbon steel pipe. Write for 
bulletin containing physical and design data. | 








fs 


EVERY DAY IS WASH DAY: New deter- CORPORATION South Gate, California 


gent ingredients are tested under actual 


nome conditions - t pion arbide's 921 Pitner Ave. 360 Carnegie Ave. 111 Colgate 2404 Dennis St. 6530 Supply Row 
new tech service lab at larry town, N.Y. Evanston, Ill. Kenilworth, N.J. Buffalo, N.Y. Jacksonville, Fla. Houston, Tex. 


ff ; sé a, Dept. DO, 4809 Firestone Bivd. 
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PIPE & TUBE MILLS 


{ IA 


Sulit . 


ROLL FORMING 
MACHINES 


_ RECOILERS — SLITTERS -- UNCOILERS 


YODER 
MAKES THEM ALL 


... Complete equipment /ines 
for heavy or light production! 


Uncoilers, slitters, roll-forming 
machines, cut-offs, pipe and tube 
mills, special machinery for fer- 
rous or non-ferrous metals are all 
made and engineered by Yoder to 
fit your specific requirements. 
Special attachments and auxiliary 
units can perform additional oper- 
ations such as welding, coiling, 
punching or embossing without 
extra labor cost while increasing 
production speed. 

Let Yoder engineering and “know- 
how” help you get the most from 
your plant... with Yoder equip- 
ment. For full details, write to: 


THE YODER COMPANY 
gigae ull 
TUBE MILLS 


(ferrous or non-ferrous) 


tc ete erec 
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Standing return that his company has 
gained by keeping the service lab 
within shouting distance of the re- 
search lab. 


Payoff on pay dirt 

About seven years ago, as Lindsey 
tells it, a Dow technical service ex- 
pert was touring the South African 
gold fields. He noted that repeated 
filtration was needed to remove clay 
from the gold ores and wondered if a 
chemical could do the job better. 

Back in Midland, he told some re- 
searchers about his clay removal idea. 
One of them remembered a chemical 
with an affinity for clay that had been 
shelved five years earlier as a labora- 
tory curiosity. Result: a new, highly 
profitable line of specialty chemicals 
developed to remove all kinds of im- 
purities. Sales are now in the millions 
and, Dow figures, could reach $100 
million a year. 

Archer-Daniels-Midland Company 
is another big outfit that doesn’t want 
more than a few yards separating 
tech services and research. Both will 
be part of the company’s new “re- 
search center,” which will be put up 
by 1962 on a 73-acre site in a suburb 
of Minneapolis. 

There are three obvious factors to 
be weighed in selecting a site for one 
of these new customer-oriented labs: 
@ Ihey must be easy for customers 
to reach. 

@ Since lab personnel must confer 
frequently with sales executives to de- 
cide how much “free” aid to give 
specific customers, the lab may have 
to be near company headquarters. 
Most companies also want their sales 
managers handy. 

@ If the service experts gather in- 
formation on customer needs for the 
research staff, the technical service 
lab should be near the research lab. 
In addition, the engineers 
sometimes run into tough problems 
that can only be solved in a full-scale 
research lab. 


service 


Where and why 

Depending on which of these fac- 
tors they consider most important, 
here’s how various companies located 
tech service laboratories: 
@ The United Carbon Company set 
its $750,000 technical service lab 
right down where its main customers, 
the Akron rubber tire manufacturers, 
are concentrated. More than a thou- 
sand miles from company headquar- 
ters and the research lab in Houston, 
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New Game, 
New Rules 


THE CONSTRUCTION 
OUTLOOK FOR 
1961 AND BEYOND 


In our annual construction indus- 
try forecast for 1961, recently pub- 
lished, our economists see the end 
of the postwar period, and the 
beginning of a new buyers’ market 
era. 

Companies selling the complex 
construction industry will find that 
only total marketing—not just the 
pressure of salesmanship—can con- 
tinue to bring in an annual profit. 


Dodge Construction Statistics 
trace the changes in the construc- 
tion market month by month. You 
can receive this iriformation by 
regular subscription—broken down 
for your specific sales territories 
and covering just the types of con- 
struction that represent your mar- 
kets. It is available nowhere else. 


With Dodge Statistics you can 
draw a continuously accurate pic- 
ture of your market potential... 
tell whether you are gaining or 
losing ground, and how much... 
pinpoint weak performance in 
individual territories. And Dodge 
Statistics can help you make valid 
short-term forecasts for sales 
quotas, inventories and produc- 


tion control. 

For further information, as well 
as a copy of our 16-page 1961 fore- 
cast, “New Game, New Rules,” 
please write: O. O. Paulsell, Exec- 
utive Vice President, Construction 
News & Statistics Division, 119 
West 40th Street. We'll also be 
glad to place you on the mailing 
list for our monthly newsletter 
“Building Business” if you would 
like to receive it. 


COePrORATION 


F. W. DODGE 
CORPORATION 


fit \aA/s is 
Vit W Ind . je n 





Vehicle Checks 


Fire Prevention 


Crime Deterrence 


Electronic Surveillance 


The Burns Guard sees with electronic eyes, too 
... yet he costs you 20% less! 


Plant protection, like any other vital phase of your busi- 
ness, needs constant re-evaluation to be kept at top 
efficiency. If your security system hasn’t been reviewed 
lately, it would be a good idea to talk to a Burns Indus- 
trial Plant Protection Specialist today. 

Burns will analyze your plant’s operation, recommending 
a security system that meets your needs exactly. Burns 
also investigates periodically in case the needs change. 

Burns will provide guards trained in the science of secu- 
rity, and, where feasible, will include electronic protection 
in the form of TV surveillance and radar detection. 

W ith or without electronic protection, Burns lowers security 
costs because guard necessities, such as uniforms, side- 
arms, and such fringe costs as social security, recruiting, 
training, overtime are included in a complete package. 


Every Burns Guard knows: first aid, fire prevention, in- 
truder apprehension, daily log maintenance, time clock 
supervision, parking lot direction, reception procedures 
and patrol methods. And each Burns force is under round- 
the-clock supervision. 

No matter what your business, Burns will mind it for 
you, saving you money initially and protecting your 
investment continually. Incidentally, a lot of our clients 
are handling classified U.S. Government contracts. 

LET US SHOW YOU HOW Burns Guards can pro- 
vide modern protection at a 20% or more saving. Just 
phone, write or wire the Burns office nearest you, and a 
Burns Security Specialist will give you complete details, 
at no obligation. Or write for our informative brochure, 
“It takes more than fences.”’ 


SECURITY 


Burns is the world’s largest 9 27 ORGY 
SERVICES | 


industrial security organization 


THE WILLIAM J. BURNS INTERNATIONAL DETECTIVE AGENCY, INC. - EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 101 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
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and DOLLARS with 


Talk and listen to persons “on the job”..at home..at play 


New 2-way radio actually fits into your pocket. 
Exclusive, rechargeable battery lasts year or 
more. Range—'/ to 1 mile. No license required. 


GLOBE ELECTRONICS 


horee 


THE FINEST 2-WAY RAD/O AVAILABLE TODAY 

ideal for office, factory, stores, surveying, construction, sports, recrea- 
tion, home. Finest quality available. Makes handy paging system. Use 
with Globe Electronics CB-100A or CB-200 for longer range systems. 
* Actual size — 1%" x 2%" x 6%" © Weight -13 oz. « High impact 
Cycolac case ¢ All Transistorized. $125.00 each 


FOR LONGER RANGE COMMUNICATION 


CITIZENS BROADCASTER CB-100A Complete 
$-channe 2 way statior Fixed or mobile installation 
les. $139.95 each 
BROADCASTER DELUXE C8-20 A rugged trans 
re ‘ comer emit mn 5 channels 

ng system 


ve cali 
$189.95 each 


ver ul ercia use ifar 
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CLIP AND MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR INFORMATION 
GLOBE ELECTRONICS 
A Thy ‘ Textron Eiectror « ine 
- , S Ae Ce {~ uncil Biutts lowa 
the new Globe 


me cong ete informatior yn 
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LOOKING FOR A 
PLANT SITE? 


If you're planning to expand or build, 
this free brochure on the Upper Mid- 
west will answer your questions about 
this thriving region. You'll see how other 
companies have taken advantage of the 


abundant resources and the expanding 


market potential here. 


“~ 
For your free copy, write to 


NORTHERN STATES POWER COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 


MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 








tech service shares its building with 
the district sales force. 

@ In sharp contrast, the Phillips 
Chemical Company built its plastics 
resins tech service lab in Bartlesville, 
Okla., where company headquarters 
and the research lab are located. It is 
far from major markets, but Phillips’ 
district sales managers arrange for 
top customers to make periodic visits 
to the newly expanded lab on char- 
tered airplane flights. 

@ Kaiser Aluminum set up a Chicago 
lab serving can makers. It’s close to 
markets, but thousands of miles from 
sales and company headquarters in 
Oakland, Calif., and the research lab 
in Spokane. 

@ At least two companies have set 
up regional customer service labs. 
Dow Chemical’s Plastics Division has 
its main service lab in Midland, Mich., 
with smaller labs in Connecticut, Tex- 
as, and California. The main package 
development lab of the Container 
Corp. of America is in Chicago, 
where company headquarters are lo- 
cated. A dozen branch labs have been 
set up in Boston, Philadelphia, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, and other 
major cities. 

Like the American supermarket, 
the concept of the technical service 
lab is now being exported: The inter- 
national division of Union Carbide 
is building one in Geneva. 


Close by the customers 

Four years ago, Grace Chemical’s 
Polymers Division built a million- 
dollar technical service lab in Clifton, 
N.J., which is close to Grace’s New 
York headquarters. Here, within a 
50-mile radius, is nearly half of the 
entire national market for molding 
plastics. Also, because the big, spe- 
cialized, little-used types of test in- 
struments are available for rental 
nearby, the lab has been able to hold 
down its test equipment investment. 

The lab is in a simple, one-story 
building which also houses the sales 
and administrative headquarters of 
the division and a separate small 
chemical lab that checks into possible 
reactions between foods and chemi- 
cals and the Grace plastics with which 
they are likely to come in contact. 


Checking out the competition 


Although the main function of the 
laboratory is service to customers, it 
also makes quality checks on com- 
petitive resins and helps set quality 
specifications for the Baton Rouge 
ingustry 


,;no Modern 





Well, how do you find water? 


With water tables going lower, and contamination of 
rivers and streams increasing, the problem of suitable 
water supply for a new industrial plant grows more 
and more complicated. 

New York Central’s Industrial Development De- 
partment has prepared a new booklet which reviews 
the many points you need to check in considering a 
possible water source. 

While water is generally plentiful throughout New 


/REW YORK 


CENTRAL 


nian» Pid 


FROAD TO THE FUTURE 


York Central territory, you will find Central’s water 
experts most helpful in finding the right water for 
your particular need. Mail this coupon today. No 
salesmanship, just helpmanship ... Courtesy of the 
Central. 





Ask about “Operation Turnkey”. Under this plan weé 
coordinate all phases of planning, financing and 
construction and deliver a completed building to your 
specifications on either purchase or a long-term lease. 


Otto W. Pongrace, Director of Industrial Development 
Dept. E, New York Central Railroad 
466 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N.Y 


Please send me a copy of your new booklet, ‘Water, How Much 
And How Good” 


name ...+-. 
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production plant, based on customer 
needs. In addition, it evaluates all 
new resins developed at the company’s 
research lab. 

Besides customers, competitors are 
quite welcome at most companies’ 
technical service labs. Reason: the 
hosts want every member of their in- 
dustry to offer technical service in- 
stead of price shading as a means of 


gaining customers. In addition, they 
want every competitor to bear the 
same costs of selling—technical serv- 
ice costs can run as high as 8 per 
cent of sales for a new item. The 
head of one Dow Chemical service 
laboratory boasts that his tough- 
est competitors, such as DuPont, 
have accepted his invitation to go 
over the lab he directs. Some have 


V METHODS & 
MATERIALS 


Out where the costs grow high 


construction site 


even borrowed the building plans. 
Industry’s customers are demand- 
ing and getting more technical service. 
To stay in a raw material, packaging, 
Or equipment market without resort- 
ing to price-slashing tactics, compa- 
nies must offer comparable service. 
Hence the boom in building these 
practical new laboratories—a boom 
that shows no signs of tapering off. 


on the 


they're beginning to use 


new techniques to bring building prices down. 


Brick & Mortar Come of Age 


The technology of industrial construc- 
tion moves at a snail's pace——over a 
course twisted by two big detours: 
obsolete building codes and union 
featherbedding. 

Yet new methods and materials are 
becoming available to fill industry’s 
growing needs for versatile, low-cost 
production facilities. Besides demand- 
ing flexibility, functionalism, and good 
looks, companies today want to get 
more out of their construction materi- 
als than ever before—and the con- 
struction industry 1s doing its best to 
fill the bill. 

In structural materials, the coming 
thing appears to be concrete—rein- 
forced, pre-cast, and 
Particularly in Southern and South- 
western states, where steel is under a 
transportation handicap, more and 
more buildings with concrete struc- 
tures, tilt-up side panels, and even 
roof panels are going up 

A big factor in all this is the ad- 
vance in concrete technology. Archi- 
tects who once could specify only flat 
Surfaces in concrete can now design 
curved and three-dimensional surfaces 
that support great loads. The Federal 


pre-stressed. 
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Government is aiding the develop- 
ment of concrete by cosponsoring 
(with the Portland Cement Associa- 
tion) large international technical 
meetings on the chemistry of cement. 

More and more companies are tak- 
ing advantage of the pre-stressed lift- 
slab method of putting up multi-story 
buildings. This technique was _ in- 
vented twelve years ago, which makes 
it only a lusty infant compared with 
older methods. The basic idea is sim- 
ple: All floors are cast one-by-one in 
pre-stressed form at ground level (see 
photo on page 94). As soon as the 
top level hardens, it is slowly jacked 
to the top of the supporting columns, 
which can also be of pre-stressed de- 
sign. Meanwhile, the next level is 
being formed. 

To date, most lift-slab structures 
have been commercial, school, and 
residential buildings. However, the 
technique has substantial promise in 
multi-story industrial construction of 
warehouses, research buildings, and 
administration buildings. 

Two points should be kept in mind 
if you're considering lift-slab. First, 
the ground must be level. Second, 


your contractor must know his stuff. 
James Hagedorn, partner in John L. 
Bartolomeo & Company, Chicago 
architects, warns that on some lift- 
slab jobs, handled by inexperienced 
constructors, floors have buckled 
while being lifted into place. In addi- 
tion, labor restrictions can cancel any 
cost savings. In some Northeastern 
States, the unions require that un- 
needed laborers and hoist engineers 
sit around idle, drawing pay. 

The lift-slab technique is seldom 
used in building factories. New multi- 
story plants are such a rarity today 
that bankers tend to stay away from 
financing what could turn out to be 
a white elephant. Sheldon Simon of 
Loral Electronics Corp., reports that 
one of his company’s new plants, 
originally planned for four stories, 
wound up as a two-story building at 
the insistence of the financing group. 

At least one participant in a DUN’s 
REVIEW roundtable, President Ed- 
ward A. Miller of Fenestra, Inc., 
thinks that part of concrete’s growing 
popularity as a structural material is 
due to “complacency” in the steel in- 

continued on page 92 





MANY-FACETED GLASS: One of the 
oldest construction materials now ap- 
pears in new forms. Top, Pittsburgh- 
Corning cellular glass is installed to 
absorb sound. Each Foamelas block is 
mounted on four small pads. In lower 
photo, Foamglas insulation is used in 
air conditioning equipment “penthouse” 
atop Hanes Hosiery Mill, Winston 
Salem, N.C. The panels are covered 
with galvanized sheet steel skins. 
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SPECIAL REPORT CREDITS: Page 40, H. 
Armstrong Roberts photo; page 4/, top 
four photos, Gene Pesek, bottom, Pres- 
tige Photos; page 44, Rotkin, P.F.L; 
page 48, Always Available; pages 5/ 
and 54, Prestige Photos; page 59, left, 
Ed Nano, center and right, Prestige; 
page 60, Pesek; page 62, Prestige; page 
64, Doane Studio; page 94, Gilbraith 
Solar Photo, Inc.: page 98, left, Stuart- 
Rodgers Studio, right, Tom Kirkland; 
page 100, left, top to bottom, Pesek, 
Prestige, Nano, center left, top to bot- 
tom, Nano, Nano, Prestige, Pesek, top 
center, left to right, Prestige, Nano, 
Pesek, Prestige; page /0/, right, top to 
bottom, Nano, Nano, Prestige, Nano, 
center right, top, Pesek, second from 
bottom, Nano, bottom, Prestige. 
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Fire protection begins 
on the drafting board 


No structure can be 
completely invulnerable to fire, 
but foresight can give your 
property the highest possible 
degree of safety. 


Fire protection begins on the drafting board before you 
approve new construction, alterations or hazardous 
installations. And this is the stage where our engineers 
provide an invaluable service in reviewing your program 
to minimize fire risk, safeguard personnel and assure the 
lowest possible insurance costs. This is part of our 
complete fire protection engineering service 
available without charge to insurance clients, 

Send without obligation for our new 
brochure, “‘Protecting Your Property.” 
It tells the full story of how we can help you 


safeguard your property and personnel. 


Marsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 


Insurance Brokers 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES « AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 


Chicago New York San Francasco Minneapolis Detroit Los Angeles Boston St. Louss 
Pittsburgh Seattle Indianapolis St. Paul Portland Buffalo Duluth Tulsa 
Atlanta Miami New Orleans Milwaukee Phoenix Cleveland Norfolk Charleston 
Oakland San Diego Montreal Toronto Vancouver Calgary Havana Caracas London 
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FAST DELIVERY 


...cuts down cost 
of inventory and 
warehousing! 


One sure-fire sales booster 

on today’s competitive market 
is the ability to 

deliver your goods faster! 
Shortening the actual 
“‘on-the-road” time is the key 
to improving your delivery date. 
And that’s not all! 

Fast, economical freight service 
is also the key to keeping 
your inventory investment 

at a lower level and to 

cutting your warehousing costs. 
So—don’t just ship 

EX PEDITE* via P-I-E! 


*Expedite is a one-word definition of 
P-I-E’s design for service. It means 
your goods get top-priority treatment 
all along the way by skilled profession- 
als with the latest and best equipment 
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PACIFIC INTERMOUNTAIN EXPRESS 
TERMINALS & OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
GENERAL OFFICES: P-I-E BUILDING 
14th & Clay Streets, Oakland 4, Calif. 
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UPGRADING? 


Southern New Jersey 


Location is a prime tool when you consider upgrading for production, for gan 


sales, for market service, for efficiency and cost cutting. On the East Coast, 
that kind of location means SOUTHERN New Jersey. As your first step up, 


put your location problem in our lap-—complete, confidential information and 
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professional service 


SOUTHERN NEW JERSEY DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL ® 


G. Raymond Wood, Director * Suite 502, 1516 Atlantic Ave. 
ATlantic City 4-4163 





IN MOTION 


.--- HOLDING 
THE LINE 
ON DOCK 
LOADING 
COSTS 


Down goes a Magliner, down go costs! And they stay down with Magliner Magnesium 
Dock Boards on the job! Magnesium light for one man handling, magnesium strong 
for rugged service, Magline-designed to keep loads in motion—safely, smoothly, 
economically! Send today for your copy of “Difficult Dock Problems’’—the bulletin 
i corre 


that helps you sport an tf high-cost dock loading problems. 
Request Bulletin DB-204. Magline Ine. P.O. Box 33, Pinconning, Michigan 


MAGLINER MAGNESIUM DOCK BOARDS 


* 
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continued from page 90 
dustry. Another reason, pinpointed 
by Charles Roberts, executive vice- 
president of Macomber, Inc., was the 
steel shortage of 1956-1957. 

Both these experts say that the 
steel industry is now awake to the 
threat of concrete—and that the com- 
pany which wants to build a new plant 
can soon expect better value as a 
result. To speed the day, many con- 
struction men would like to see the 
accepted maximum working stress of 
structural steel raised from the pres- 
ent 20,000 pounds per square inch. 
“You have got to get more carrying 
capacity per pound of steel at less 
cost,”’ says Roberts. “That is going to 
be the only answer to pre-stressed 
concrete.” At 24,000 psi, for exam- 
ple, 20 per cent less steel would be 
needed for a given structure. With the 
quality and uniformity of structural 
steel what it is today, construction 
experts declare that there would still 
be an ample safety margin. 

Besides concrete, laminated wood 
is also gaining ground as a structural 
material for beams and other load- 
supporting elements in one- and two- 
story industrial buildings. Besides its 
lower cost, a wood structure with a 
fire-resistant siding such as Transite 
Or masonry actually represents a lower 
fire risk than a comparable steel- 
structured building—if a big fire 
breaks out, exposed _ steel loses 
Strength and eventually buckles, but 
laminated wood beams merely char. 
In many areas, fire insurance on wood 
structures is 10 per cent lower. 

Since walls, ceilings, and the like 
are subject to fewer code restrictions 
than structural elements, there’s more 
room for changes and variety. 

As long as obsolete building codes 
called for thick masonry, few com- 
panies were interested in metal cur- 
tain walls. Steady relaxation of build- 
ing codes across the nation has 
spurred the trend toward new curtain 
wall materials for industrial build- 
ings. Today all sorts of new materials 
and components are threatening the 
traditional brick and masonry walls: 
steel with vinyl or porcelain coatings; 
colored, textured, or porcelain-coated 
aluminum, aluminum sandwiches with 
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POETRY IN CONCRETE: 4 strikine exam- 


ple of the imaginative use of concrete in 
the new Olivetti plant at Sao Paulo, 
Brazil. The lower shots show the interior. 
Root cast as monoliths. 
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The self-sufficient plant-site seeker is 
like a man wearing blinders. By de- 
pending upon his own resources his 
outlook is sharply reduced. Certainly 
such a man as this may display the 
highest executive abilities, but with- 
out facts to guide him, his judgment 
may be vulnerable. 

Providing the right information is 
the main business of our Industrial 
Development Department. This ex- 
pert staff is qualified to furnish au- 
thoritative data in such diverse areas 


ABOUT THE 
SELF-SUFFICIENT 
PLANT- SITE 


\ FINDER... 


as engineering, geology, transport, 
hydraulics, power, marketing, labor, 
community acceptance, legal affairs. 
Correctly assessing the situation in 
any one of these subjects could be 
important to the success of your in- 
dustrial location. 

It doesn’t do a bit of harm to 
establish a broad base of inquiry . . 
shuck-off the blinders. ..contact 
Chicago and North Western Rail- 
way. There is no charge, inquiries 
held in confidence. 


CHICAGO AND NORTH WESTERN RAILWAY 


, 


For specialized 
assistance in the 
selection of a 
plant site, call 
or write’ 


GENE F. CERMAK 


Diid-10 (eae) MIL AL 
Development, 


CHICAGO AND 
NORTH WESTERN 
RAILWAY, 

400 West Madison St. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Telephone: 
Slaw iwarava 
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Planning 
For Future 
Growth? 
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Carl J. Fuhrmann, 
a veteran industrial 
developer, can save 
you many headaches 
in your planning. 


He will consult with 
you in your office 
at your convenience. 
This service is free 
and held in strict 
confidence. 


Just phone collect, 


Dayton, BA 2-0441 


AREA DEVELOPMENT DEPT. 
DAYTON POWER AND LIGHT CO. 
DAYTON 1, OHIO 


DP a 
An investor-owned company 
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COST-CUTTER: “Lift-slab” technique at work. The cast-in-place pre-stressed concrete 
floors have been partially lifted at left, are waiting to be hoisted at right. The new 
method, already popular for commercial, school, and apartment buildings, spells 
big savines in multi-story industrial construction as well. 


insulating plastic foam middles; pre- 
cast patterned concrete panels; steel 
sandwiches on paper honeycomb— 
there’s a tremendous variety, in all the 
colors of the rainbow, for industry to 
choose from. Even composition sid- 
ing and roofing material like Johns- 
Manville’s Transite now comes in 
color. On the basis of lifetime or ac- 
celerated weathering tests, the colors 
of almost all those materials are guar- 
anteed for a minimum of 10 years, 
and suppliers say that is conservative. 

When expansion is in order, these 
new curtain-wall materials can be 
quickly pulled down and then set up 
again. 

For the fancy entrances now com- 
mon in many industrial buildings, 
marble veneers are increasingly popu- 
lar. Nowadays, a company buying a 
marble front can be reasonably sure 
how long it will stay new and shiny. 


The engineering and_ weathering 
properties of all domestic marbles 
have recently been determined and 
gathered together in one handbook 
written by ceramic researchers at Ar- 
mour Research Foundation. 

Even prosaic brick and masonry 
are benefiting by modern technology. 
Stanford Research Institute is close 
to solving the nagging problem of 
efflorescence, the powdery unsightly 
white crust that appears on bricks, 
usually a few months after they have 
been laid. A chemical introduced into 
the mortar prevents this crusting, 
which causes paint to peel off. 

A new way to strengthen masonry 
walls—the use of continuous metal 
ties instead of the brick ties required 
by many local building codes—was 
the subject of a study recently com- 
pleted by the Armour Research 
Foundation for the Dur-O-Wal Divi- 


SQUEEZE TO APPLY: Two more processes that lower labor costs. At left, a new 
Flintkote gun sprays a fiber-glass-reinforced compound on roofs. With the other 
gun, one worker quickly coats an entire concrete roof with bhakelite vinyl. 
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permit. However, the plasterers’ and 
lathers’ unions, faced with loss of 
jobs, may permit the introduction of 
new mechanized equipment that 
would greatly cut the cost of putting 
up permanent plaster walls. One West 
Coast plasterers’ union is so con- 
cerned about preserving jobs that it 
just refused an automatic pay boost 
guaranteed by the contract. (In some 
Midwestern cities, painters’ unions 
have agreed to work overtime at 
standard hourly rates in order to get 
more work. ) 

Flooring in plants is also getting a 
lot of attention. Too many companies 
have discovered, to their dismay, that 








Back to the Cave 
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In this Space Age, most people look 
to the skies for new explorations. 
Hundreds of companies, however, are 
solving their storage problems by 
blasting off in the opposite direction. 
Already many natural caverns, as well 
as abandoned mines, quarries, and 
tunnels, are being used to store papers 
or propane, while one company is ex- 
perimenting with tanks submerged in 
the sea (see photo). 

Bidding against the Government, 
mushroom growers, chicken farmers, 
and art museums, corporations are 
buying, renting, or dynamiting mil- 
liens of feet of underground space. 
The most common items stored under- 
ground are valuable records, but In- 
land Cold Storage Company, Kansas 
City, Kans., uses one big mine to store 
frozen food. 

Since production of natural gas is 
fairly steady but demand rises sharp- 
ly as it gets colder, oil and pipeline 
companies need cheap storage facili- 
ties. Caverns are the ideal answer. 
And if they’re in nonporous rock 
there’s no risk of leakage. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. and 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. are two 
big companies that have saved money 
by looking beneath the surface. The 
steel company is using part of one of 
its worked-out coal mines to store 
records and office supplies at about 
$1.25 per square foot. This figure con- 
trasts with $5.50 per foot at its down- 
town Pittsburgh offices. 

The Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
headquarters building in Pittsburgh 
is connected by private wire to an 
underground vault that replaced two 
separate buildings in town. Costs of 
storing and servicing records have 
dropped 35 per cent, and requests are 
handled one day faster. 
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isn’t this American rack installation a beauty ? 
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American Rack installation at the Fleming Company, Topeka, Kansas. On 
left are open-end, drive-in racks, and on right are selective-type racks, 





adjustable 
STORAGE RACKS 


are tough and rugged...designed to meet your 
storage problem efficiently and economically! 


Whatever you want in storage racks, American's got it!... SOLID CONSTRUCTION — 
posts are specially roll-formed of extra heavy gage steel—stringers are one-piece 
continuous welded steel tubing—vupright frames are cross-braced against sway— 
turnbuckles “level out’’ uneven floors ... QUICK ASSEMBLY—all parts hook into 
place—no costly bolting... EASY ADJUSTABILITY— stringers work independently 
of any other part—they raise and lower like a window, on 4” centers .. . TOP 
EFFICIENCY— American racks utilize every inch of storage space—they save you 
time, labor and money from the very start of installation—they provide industry's 
| highest safety factor for utmost protection. 








American Slide-n-Lock 
selective type racks 


for all types of merchandise — whether 
light packages or heavy metal products. 


American Open-End 
drive-in type racks 


| make aisle space storage space... 
ideal for bulk storage. 


send for catalog 








Sturdy, load-carrying string- 
ers are made of rugged 
square tubing from one end 
of a row to the other. The 
American trigger-quick, 
slide-n-lock method of 
assembly saves time and 
money. 


AMERICAN METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
STORAGE RACK DIVISION 


5969 LINSDALE AVE. aly. DETROIT 4, MICHIGAN 





Smooth line construction of aisle side of post 
and stringer eliminates hazardous pro- 
trusions. Note rigid connection when stringer is 
“locked” to post. 


Manvfactured in Canada by Sunshine-Waterloo Co., Lid., Waterloo, Ontario 
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Discover why 


BIG THINGS 
are happening 


in Kentucky! 
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sion of the Cedar Rapids (lowa) 
Block Company. The study shows 
that once an initial failure has oc- 
curred in a wall, the metal ties hold it 
together much better than layers of 
bricks. What’s more, the metal-tied 
masonry wall resists water penetra- 
tion far longer. Since masonry curtain 
walls often crack as they settle, in- 
dustry stands to save on building 
maintenance costs as a result of this 
advance. 

New methods of laying roofs (see 
photos on page 94) are in use. Plastic 
roofing materials, sometimes rein- 


forced with glass fibers, now make 
possible exceptionally low leakage and 


DAVY JONES’ LOCKER: Many companies 
with liquid storage problems are await- 
ing results of the Navy's new underwater 
sfordge system developed hy U.S. Rub- 
ber Company. The grid-like object is a 
nylon harness that holds a huge filled 
rubber Sealdhin underwater between the 
pilines. If the system works, it may be 
adopted hy companies aione hodies of 
water for temporary storage of liquids. 
The submerged containers are protected 
from any temperature changes caused by 


sun § rays. 


DOWN UNDER, U.S.A. Packine an order 
for office supplies in Jones & Laughlin’s 
underground storeroom in one of the 
company's abandoned coal mines. Rec- 


ords make up the bulk of stored items. 


maintenance. Foamed glass panels— 
cheap, permanent, and completely 
waterproof—are also gaining steadily 
as a roofing insulation material. After 
the panels are laid in place, the roof- 
ing tar is poured right on top of them. 
Foamed glass is also offered as a 
sound-absorbing material by the Pitts- 
burgh-Corning Corp. This manufac- 
turer has developed a new sound- 
absorbing technique in which foamed 
glass blocks are erratically mounted 
on small pads about half an inch off 
walls or ceilings. 

On the inside, removable partitions 
for office areas are in growing use, 
thanks to the flexibility of layout they 











BURIED TREASURE: 7 /ie valve in the upper 
photo is all that shows above ground to 
indicate one of the Sun Oil Company's 
three unusual underground storage cav- 
erns (lower photo). Hewn out of solid 
granite, the cave can hold nearly 17 mil- 
lion gallons of liquefied petroleum gas. 
The huge columns were left to support 
the roof, 40 feet up. 
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Light & Power Utilities’ new 112,000-sq.-ft. quarters in quality Stran-Stee/ were built under Mississippi's ‘‘Balance Agriculture with 
Industry”’ Program. Architects: Lee, Brumfield and Riggens, Jackson, Miss.; Stran-Stee/ Contractor: Dixie Metal Buildings Co., Memphis 


Quality that lowers costs every day of the year 


installed in any Stran-Steel structure, cut gas heater require- 
ments by 40%, lowering costs an additional $10,000. And the 
owners will save $5,000 every year in heating, as much as 15% 
in air conditioning costs! Your local Stran-Steel dealer will be 


Working to fixed costs on tight budgets? Then see how Light & 
Power Utilities Corporation got space, style and savings in their 
new Stran-Steel plant in Olive Branch, Mississippi! This lighting 
equipment manufacturer chose Stran-Steel to get maximum 
clear floor space to house bulky painting and metal-working 
facilities and plenty of leeway for future expansion, too. Yet 
Light & Power’s Stran-Steel structure cost them only $2.23 per 
square foot. It was erected in just 100 working days—abouthalf 
the time conventional construction requires! Stran-Satin walls 
and roof panels, color-coated at the factory, saved $12,000 in 
painting costs. Complete insulation, so easily and economically 


happy to show you how you 
can have quality and lower 
costs, too. He’s listed in the 
Yellow Pages under STEEL 
BUILDINGS or BUILDINGS, 
STEEL. Or mail the handy 
coupon below. 


SLRAN 
STEEL 


Buildings for Modern Business 


CLIP COUPON AND MAIL TO STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION, DEPT. DR-8, DETRO/T 29, MICHIGAN 


Please send comp/ete /iterature on Name 
Stran-Steel Buildings in Stran 


nterested in a Company 


Satin Color. /'m 
building approximately 
ft. by ft. to be used 


for ie cae C ty 


Address 


STRAN-STEEL 


IS A DIVISION OF NATIONAL 


Title 
Phone 
County 


Zone State 


STEEL CORPORATION 





their old floors can’t take the load 
of high-stacked materials made possi- 
ble by new stacking equipment and 
techniques, according to Beshore of 
Automatic Transportation Company. 
For this reason, stronger floors are 
being specified in many new plants 
and warehouses. On the other hand, 
conservative architects may specify 
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ATLAS: Workman installs a modular metal acoustical ceiling 
in the plant offices of the Magnaflux Corp., Chicago. The new 
Soundlock system, developed by the Kemp Corp., Birming- 
ham, Mich., cuts sound transmission through overhead spaces. 


floors thicker than necessary for the 
loads they will have to bear. 
Overhead conveyor and monorail 
systems, like higher stacking, also call 
for higher overheads. In fact, the new 
materials handling trends are a major 
influence on current plant design. 
Slow as it seems, the pace of de- 
velopment in construction technology 


is picking up. If the pace of change 
in updating of restrictive building and 
labor codes could match the pace of 
technological advance, industry could 
Save many millions each year in build- 
ing vitally needed plants. 





A list of participants in the three 
Round Tables appears on page 100. 


























MAINTENANCE-FREE: DuPont is testing these panels covered 
with Teslar film, one of many colored coatings now available 
on modular metal panels. The panels, for either siding or 
roofing, have a 15-to-20-year maintenance-free life. 
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_ DETROIT EDISON... 


Net Income 
Earnings Per Share . 2.34 
Gross Revenues. . . 


HIGHLIGHTS FROM 
THE 1960 ANNUAL REPORT 


% 

1959 1960 Progress 
$ 33,429,785 $ 38,457,309 15.0 
2.68 14.5 
267,079,076 279,000,601 4.5 
220,375,276 227,062,732 3.0 


Advanced planning, sound development and 
the efficiency of employes, combined with 
careful control of all expenses, are the key 
factors that have made possible the success- 
ful operation and financial progress of Detroit 
Edison through the years. 


Detroit Edison now has more than 4 million 
kilowatts of electricity serving over 4 million 
industrious people in Michigan. 


For a copy of the 1960 Annual Report, write 
to the Treasurer. 


THE DETROIT EDISON COMPANY 
Detroit 26, Michigan 
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Pictured here 
are Round Table 
participants 
whose photos 
do not appear 
on preceding 
pages. 

HARAHAN HUNTER JOHNSON 


Around the Round Tables 


Cleveland 

CHARLES J. BELL, Regional Sales Manager, Buildings Division, Butler Manufacturing Co., Cleveland, O. 

GEORGE BULLEN, Executive Assistant to Vice-President Manufacturing, Remington Rand Corp., New York, 
NY 

ERNEST DREW, Vice-President in charge of Production, Continentai Machine, Inc., Savage, Minn. 

DANA HILL, Marketing Manager. Mead Containers, Atlanta, Ga. 

EDWARD A. MILLER, President, Fenestra, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 

E. H. NICHOLS, Manager of Sales, Industrial Division, Republic Steel Corp., Youngstown, O. 

CHARLES ROBERTS, Executive Vice-President, Macomber Inc., Canton, O. 

WILLIAM S. ROBERTSON, Vice-President of Sales, Haughton Elevator, Toledo, O. 


De Mout 


H. W. WORTH, General Manager, Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., Wabash, Ind. 





Chicago 

WILLIAM ANDERSON, President, Contour Saws Division, DoALL Co., Des Plaines, II 

JOHN C. BAXTER, Plant Manager, The Rapids-Standard Co., Inc., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

CHARLES S. BESHORI issistant General Manager, Automatic Transportation Co., Div. of Yale & Towne. 
DREW CSIERINGER Chicago, II! 














Because Union Electric goes more places, sees more people, 
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R. F. BYRON, Superintendent, Plant Engineering, Hawthorne Works, Western Electric Co., Chicago, IIl. 

HENRY C. EGERTON. General Manager. Bulldog Electric Products Div., 1-T-E Circuit Breaker Co., Detroit, 
Mich. 

CARL K. GIERINGER, President, Cincinnati Time Recorder Co., Cincinnati, O. 

JEAN HUNTER. Assistant to Chief Engineer. New Products Division, The Mead Corp., Cincinnati, O. 

C. E. MCNEAL, Chief Plant Facilities Engineer, American-Standard Corp., Louisville, Ky. 

BURR TUPPER, Director, Works Engineering Dept. Headquarters Manufacturing Div., Westinghouse Electric 


Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa 





New York 
JAMES O. BOISI, Vice-President Real Estate, New York Central Railroad, New York, N.Y. 
M. E. CUNNINGHAM, President, Cunningham-Limp Co., Detroit, Mich. 
PETER De JONGH, Chief Engineer, George A. Fuller Company, New York, N.Y. 
JOHN D. De MOLL, Partner, The Ballinger Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Dee 
AUSTIN KINGSLEY FERGUSON, Vice-President, Walter Kidde Construction, Inc., New York, N.Y. NELSON 
W. J. HARAHAN, JR., Assistant Director of Industrial Development, Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, Huntington, 
W. Va. 
M. W. JOHNSON, /ndustrial Development Division, Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati, O. 
DR. RANDALL T. KLEMME, Vice-President, Northern Natural Gas Co., Omaha, Neb. 
FRANK E. NELSON, /ndustrial Agent, Rock Island Railroad, Chicago, Ill. 
ROBERT W. PEARSON, Director of Production, American Machine & Foundry Co., New York, N.Y. 
J. F. RUTH, Superintendent, Plant Engineering, Western Electric Co., New York, N.Y. 
SHELDON SIMON, Vice-President, Loral Electronics Corp., Bronx, N.Y. 
EDWARD B. STOREY, Director, lowa Development Commission, Des Moines, la. 





Reprints of this Special Report, ‘‘Upgrading Industry’s Plant,’’ are 
available at 30 cents each from Reader’s Service Department, DUN’S 
REVIEW & MODERN INDUSTRY, 99 Church Street, New York 8, N.Y. 
Please enclose remittance. Discounts on 100 or more quoted on request. SIMON WorTH 














knows more about the Strategic Center of America... 


WE CAN GIVE YOU comprehensive. up-to-date eco- CALL OR WRITE, 
nomic or industrial information about St. Lovis — and G. J. HAVEN, MANAGER, INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


the surrounding 19,000 square miles that comprise the 
UNION ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Strategic Center of America. Your inquiries will be 
held confidential. ST. LOUIS 1, MISSOURI, MAin 1-3222 
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Managing, Yo 


INDUSTRY'S hiring practices were 
recently put through a_ thorough 
check-up—and the patient came out 
with a bad report. The diagnosis was 
made by specialists in personnel re- 
cruiting who set out to see how man- 
agement treats the job applicant. 
[heir consensus is that slipshod pro- 
cedures and plain bad manners are 
causing good talent to slip through 
costly recruiting nets. 

“We've certainly changed our mind 
about that company,” said one of a 
group of management hopefuls. 
[They'd been sent to New York by the 
placement office of the Graduate 
School of Business Administration of 
Harvard University for a talk with 
an executive of a name corporation. 
[he interviewer turned up three hours 
late—though he had phoned earlier to 
suggest that the young men “go to a 
movie’ until he returned. 


Driving the goed ones away 


Such ungracious receptions are not 
rare in the job-seeking experiences of 
even seasoned, high-priced profession- 
al, technical, and executive personnel. 
\ director of marketing relates: “Il 
had a good job and wasn't actively in 
the market. But an executive recruit- 
ing outfit came up with something that 
looked better. When I came in for the 
interview with the company vice- 
president, he had five other men 
around him—including two manage- 
ment trainees who were there to learn 
how to interview people. I took one 
look at the mob and told the vice- 
president that | was not a circus per- 
former. 

Pre-interview techniques also draw 
criticism. A new research study of 
how management processes job appli- 
cations from highly qualified people 
reveals why many companies fail to 
get their share of technicians and 
managers in the manpower market. 
Eguity Advertising Agency, which 
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LAWRENCE STESSIN 


99 Having trouble recruiting the right kind of people? Check 
your procedures—you may be scaring them off. 


9> From blue-collar hiring to executive recruitment, studies 


show industry frequently fumbles the ball. 











The Art of Executive Interviewing 

“Every executive applicant should be approached as though he is 
a present or future customer or stockholder,’ advises Mansfield D. 
Sprague, vice-president for public and industrial relations of Amer- 
ican Machine and Foundry Company. Sprague outlines these “do’s 
and don’ts” of executive interviewing: 


Have a well-appointed waiting room with comfortable chairs, 

\ good lighting, and a variety of interesting, up-to-date reading 
matter that reflects a good picture of your company and its 
products. 


At the start of the interview, establish an informal atmos- 
phere. Have your secretary keep phone calls and interruptions 
to a minimum. Accept only those calls that demand immediate 
attention. 


Make the interview a give-and-take session. Don’t bore the 
applicant with a lot of talk about the company that he prob- 
ably knows already. 


Don’t make the applicant feel that the interview is being hur- 
ried. When it ends, he should feel that he has been able to 
tell his whole story. 


Avoid poking into the man’s private life. If you feel he is 
weak on some point, use outside investigation rather than 
asking him searching questions about his marital status, drink- 
ing, and other habits. 


At the conclusion of the interview, let the applicant know 
what the next step will be—whether you are going to arrange 
for other interviews, see other applicants, or when you will 
notify him. If you later decide he’s not the right man for your 
company, don’t use a form letter of rejection. Be as honest 
as you can about why you are not hiring him. 
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DITTO’ DUPLICATOR *” 


BRAND 


















pa aa Without obligation, rush-mail your FREE BOOK: “101 Ways 
101 WAYS : : to Save...with DITTO Brand Direct Process Duplicators.” 


OTTO OIRECT PROCESS 
DUPLICATORS 















bs 


FIRM 


2 % Pinger i 7 
BOOK PS wm 


shows you how! FIRM ADDRESS 


Qe eS 
Send self-mailing coupon! *-: 6828 


(This coupon is self-mailing! Cut around dotted line, fold along broken 
a line; staple, tape, or glue at bottom—then mail!) ww 





Make up to 120 copies a minute of anything you can type, 
write, or draw—do it with a DITTO Brand Direct Process . | L . 
Duplicator for as little as 2-cent per copy! Duplicate up to | . | | | . | 
five colors at a time; on paper 3 x 5inches to 9 x 14 inches, | | ee | 
16-pound to card stock. Make up to 300 clear copies from : aera . | 
each master. DITTO Brand Duplicators are so clean and bel ; | 
easy to use, everyone likes them, anyone can use them. | | we 
: 


NEW DITTO “NO POUR” FLUID SYSTEM! 


There’s no tank refilling, no fluid spilling with the new ee : 
automatic ‘‘No Pour’’ Fluid System on DITTO Brand Dupli- a en : i 
cators. Duplicating fluid is fed to the machine directly tO ing: : i i 
from the original container. You re-load instantly—a gallon oe gaa | 


FOLD HERE 





a x 


at a time. A signal tells you when it’s time to re-load. No 
splashing, no clean-up, no waste! 

For full information send for FREE BOOK: ‘101 Ways to | | 
Save ... with DITTO Brand Direct Process Duplicators.”’ ee | | 
‘For paper and supplies bought in normal quantities. ih ; ; 
DITTO and & are registered trade marks (US. and foreign) of Ditto, incorporated pgp ; | : . 


there’s always a place fora 


=Rek a geht ica, F 
swinging-door 
CABINET 


in every type of office 


HERE’S WHY Borroughs’ famous “Cyclops” Swinging-Door Cabinets are 
“tailor-made” for your offices. Every model is solid quality — inside and out 
— in looks and performance. Single central handle has Yale & Towne built-in 
lock. Doors swing completely open for full-width accessibility. Shelves are 
easily adjustable without nuts, bolts or tools. Choice of 5 decor-blending colors 
in long-life, electrostatically baked-on enamel. Heights 42”, 78”. Depths 18”, 
24”. Width 36”. The 78” unit comes in 3 different styles. Get the full 


“Cyclops” story . 


Supply Combination Wardrobe 


ee 


the inexpensive cabinets with 
that expensive look 


send for illustrated price list 


BORROUGHS manuracturinc company 


OF KALAMAZOO 


A i AR’ ' al AnwER i & 


PANY 


3064 NORTH BURDICK ST amp KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 





DUN’S 


handles the recruiting advertising of 
some of the nation’s top companies, 
drew up a résumé of an imaginary 
engineer with a clutch of dream qual- 
ifications. 

“We then selected 100 companies 
which had a continuous program of 
recruiting in newspapers, magazines, 
and technical journals,” says Sherman 
Boxer, executive vice-president of 
Equity. “We mailed them the résumé 
of our fictitious job applicant and then 
waited for responses. The returns were 
eye-openers, to say the least.” 

What did the survey show? 

@ Despite the critical shortage of ex- 
perienced engineers, most companies 
took their own good time about an- 
swering. More than half of the replies 
arrived over ten days after the com- 
panies had received the application. 
Several came a month or more after 
the applicant showed an active interest 
in the companies’ expensive recruit- 
ment ads. 

@ For the most part, the replies were 
cold, impersonal, standardized, re- 
plete with misspellings, poor typing, 
and cliches. One response came on a 
multigraphed post card. “Only one 
company,’ notes Boxer, “excused it- 
self for using a form letter, saying it 
was doing so in the interest of ex- 
pediency.”’ 

@ Most of the companies seemed un- 
aware of the simple fact that profes- 
sionals and executives want to deal 
with someone on a level equal to or 
greater than their own. Answers came 
from “juniors,” and in ten cases sec- 
retaries signed the replies for their 
superiors. 

e@ A suspicion that the hiring process 
had become “over-paperfied” was 
borne out by the mountain of forms 
to be filled out that came with the re- 
plies. In addition to elaborate four- 
page application forms, companies 
asked the job-hunter to complete pre- 
liminary clearance forms, college 
transcript release forms, statements of 
non-affiliation with certain organiza- 
tions, and forms for information to be 
provided by former employers. 


The personal touch 

The survey indicated that smaller 
organizations tend to do a better job 
of handling initial applications than 
the larger corporations. Not only did 
they write sooner, but they enclosed 
fewer forms and on the whole their 
answers were decidedly more personal 
and friendly. 

The hiring practices for time-card 
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A microfilm 


\ | $4.90 is cost of 100-ft. roll of 16mm Recordak microfilm in- 
i o cluding processing (also available without processing charges). 
- 


copy costs you next to nothing! 


(less than 1/20 of a cent film cost to reproduce a letter on Recorpak Microfilm) 


At such a price, it costs far less to 
microfilm a record than to have 
your secretary file it... or tran- 
scribe even a few items on it! 
Cost-conscious executives have 
been quick to see the economy of 
RECORDAK Microfilming . . . quick 
to apply it to billing and other 
record-keeping routines. You'll find 
it at work in more than 100 differ- 
ent types of husiness—everywhere 


from retail stores to hospitals, from 


=RECORDPK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming 
—now in its 33rd year 
IN CANADA contact 
Recordak of Canada Lid., Toronto 
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fuel oil dealers to country clubs. ment is available to suit 
For a real surprise, ask about the the requirements of 
savings and speed it makes possible businesses of every size. 
in your type of business! 


And talk about speed! The new 
RecorDAK RELIANT 500 Micro- 
filmer photographs up to 500 items 
a minute... also indexes them on 
the film ... and even endorses, 
cancels or face-stamps originals 
when accessory endorser is used. A 
complete line of Recordak equip- 


***e* MAIL COUPON TODAY «eee eee ee ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 
RECORDAK CORPORATION, 415 Madison Avenue, New York 17,N. Y. "3 
Send free 4-color folder describing new Recorpak RELIANT 500 Microfilmer. 
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At Wagner Castings 


25% savings in shipping labor 
with Wirebound Pallet Boxes 


Bulk handling speeds weighing 


Savings of 25% to 30% have been 
realized by switching from bags and 
returnable wood pallet boxes to 
non-returnable Wirebounds at 
Wagner Castings Co., Decatur, Ill. 


The time required to fill and 
tie bags, and the cost of returning 
wood pallet boxes have been elimi- 
nated. Even with their 1400-pound 
loads, these Wirebound pallet boxes 
stack safely three and four high on 
the shipping dock, conserving valu- 
able space and speeding shipping 
operations. 


Wagner’s customers realize sav- 
ings, too: handling is minimized— 
there are no bags to open, no boxes 
to return. Contents of the Wire- 
bound pallet boxes are accessible 
for quick identification and for re- 
ceiving inspection. 





CO< ese 








At Wagner, Wirebound pallet boxes loaded 
with malleable iron castings weigh in at about 
1400 Ibs. 


You can realize similar savings 
by using Wirebound pallet boxes 
in your manufacturing, assembly 
and shipping operations. Con- 
tact Wirebound box manufacturers 
for full information or write to the 
address below. 


WIREBOUND BOX 


MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION INC. 
222 W. Adams Street, Room 1457 
Chicago 6, Illinois 





employees show up little better in an- 
other study made by Dr. F. K. Berrien 
of Rutgers University. Dr. Berrien 
sent a group of students to look for 
rank-and-file openings. In _ general, 
they reported that personnel depart- 
ments had a “standoffish” atmosphere, 
and that most employment offices— 
still “around the corner at the side 
gate” were pretty dismal places. In 
the hiring office of one department 
store, applicants had to fill out their 
forms standing up at a large wooden 
shelf where pens and pencils are 
chained to the inkstands. 

The Berrien study points out that 
the interviews violated many of the 
cardinal principles of good hiring pro- 
cedure. In most cases, the interviewer 
did most of the talking, repeating in- 
formation that the applicant already 
knew. The job-seeker was given very 
little opportunity—less than half the 
time—to tell about himself or ask 
questions. Many times, the interview 
seemed to be a sort of “cat and 
mouse” game, with the personnel as- 
sistant trying to trap the applicant into 
admitting some exaggeration. 

On executive levels, the interview 
escapes some of this frigidity. A boss 
interested in hiring a five-figure man 
shows more warmth and friendliness 
than a salaried interviewer in an em- 
ployment office. But not all bosses are 
skilled in the delicate art of handling 
high-priced potential. Commonest 
breach of interviewing etiquette, ac- 
cording to Rawle Deland, executive 
recruiter: asking a man why he wants 
to leave his job. 

“Most executives are not actively 
in the job market,” he says. “They are 
willing to listen to propositions—and 
when you finally coax them to look 
into an opening with another com- 
pany, they bristle when someone 
springs a question that suggests they 
are actually ‘looking around.’ ”’ 


What's the Answer? 


An increasingly popular feature in 
employee house organs is the “Ques- 
tion Box” in which management an- 
swers queries which the workers sub- 
mit. Since this communications tech- 
nique can boomerang when the com- 
pany shies away from an inquiry that 
touches a sensitive corporate nerve, 
Koppers Inc., Pittsburgh, has laid 
down ground rules for handling it: 

e@ If the question is of company-wide 
interest, the letters need not be signed. 
@ Answers which are confidential or 
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Print price tags 
needed-—with a TICKOMETER 

















With a Tickometer, you can imprint 
price tags, a dozen or a thousand gross, 
quickly and easily, as they are needed. 

Tags can also be coded to show supply 
source, color, style, size, etc. Quicker and 
more accurate than hand marking. Cheaper 
than pre-printed tags. No big inventories 

of printed tags required, and no waste 

of unuseable printed tags. 


e The Tickometer will imprint tags, bags, 
labels, wrappers, small cartons, at speeds 
from 400 to 1,000 pieces a minute. Handles 
light card stock, and most standard weights 
and finishes of paper in sizes as small as 1 by 
2 and as large as 15 by 15 inches. It can be 
used with rubber mats, type slugs or electros. 
It’s easy to set and operate, feeds and stacks 
automatically, can be used by anybody. 


© The Tickometer is also a counting machine 
—counts coupons, job tickets, time cards, 
orders, sales slips, checks, etc.—gives you 
totals in a fraction of the time required for 
hand counting. It’s so accurate that banks 
use it to count currency. Records partial 
totals, can be set for pre-determined count. 
With attachments it signs or endorses checks, 
numbers consecutively. It is an invaluable 
time saver in even a small office. 


e The Tickometer can be leased or bought. 
Pitney-Bowes service is always available 
from 320 points. Ask our nearest office to 
give you a demonstration of the Tickometer 
without obligation. Or send coupon for free 
illustrated booklet and case studies. 


pP itn cy r. B OW C S PITNEY-BowEs, INC. 


. 
(P8) | 1541 Walnut Street 
' | | Stamford, Conn. 
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Send Tickometer booklet and case studies. 


Imprinting & Counting Machine — 


Made by the originator of the postage meter... 
139 offices in U.S. and Canada. Address 
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THE “WHIPPET” MARKER 


Avtomatically dates, codes, or marks production runs of 
cortons, pockages, filled bogs, boxes, rolls, cans, etc. For 
candy manufacturers, food pockers, distillers, oil com- 
panies, etc. Send for free catalogue. 


THE INDUSTRIAL MARKING 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY, INC. 
655 Berrimon Street, Brooklyn 8, N.Y., Dept. DR 
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MANIFOLD SUPPLIES CO. 
Brooklyn, New York 
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_ EASTERN DIVISION 

 - 296 Fitth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y.-MU 98-3676 
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Take a dash of compactness, lace with new 
improvements, mix ina jieger of economy 
and, as a crowning touch add the photocopy 
liquid you never see! Presto! 


Photoraptad. 
ELECTRAMATIC 


PHOTOCOPY MACHINE 


Here is the machine that gives you... 
Developer cartridge loading * No mixing, no 
pouring * You rever see the liquid « Triple 
life to photocopy developer « Plug-in 
convenience « The finest photographic 
prints ever « Uniform copies every time 
LOADS LIKE A GUN! 

All you do is place the sealed developer 
cartridge in the PHOTORAPID ELECTRAMATIC, 
turn it on, and start photocopying. Turn it 
off and the developer automatically 

flows back into the cartridge. No mess, 

no fuss, no chemicals left out to slosh 
around and lose potency. 

VERSATILE BEYOND COMPARISON 


The PHOTORAPID ELECTRAMATIC 
skips nothing — copies everything... 


~ +++ permanently! 


























of limited interest or application are 
given to the employee in a personal 
communication if he signs his name. 
@ The employee magazine will not 
answer questions about trade secrets, 
processes, or confidential financial in- 
formation. The company feels that 
this material should be kept to itself 
because the employee paper goes to 
customers, competitors, and some out- 
side organizations. 

@ Questions in poor taste or unseem- 
ly language will not be answered un- 
der any circumstances. 


Vacation Variety 


The year-round vacation schedule 
hasn't caught on as yet, but some 
companies are beginning to cotton to 
the idea. 

One company which takes to the 
notion of having employees take their 
vacations off-season is Peter Eckrich 
and Sons—and it has come up with 
an inducement for employees to 
change their summer vacation habits. 
Workers who agree to take off be- 
tween November 1 and April | get 
a bonus vacation day. 


Painless Benefit 


New tassels continue to appear on the 
fringe. Now, the American Dental As- 
sociation has come out for company- 
sponsored dental insurance programs 
for employees. 

Already the Kerr Manufacturing 
Company, Detroit, has adopted a plan 
which pays for up to $400 a year for 
dental care for employees and mem- 
bers of their families. The employee 
can pick his own dentist, and there 
are no fee schedules: Dentist submits 
bill and insurance company pays. The 
cost, borne by the company: 4 cents 
an hour per employee. 


The Price of Success 


The self-made man may be paying a 
steep price for his talent and initiative. 
The American Federation for Clinical \ 
Research asserts that the young man 
who left high school and made his 
way up the corporate ladder has more 
illnesses than the executive with a 
degree. 

Also, the non-college men are fat- 
ter and have a ten times higher death 
risk than those who continued their 
schooling. They gulp their breakfasts, 
eat between-meal snacks, and smoke 
more heavily. END 
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No doubt about it—it’s important to keep 
correspondence carefully filed; but it is even more im- 
portant to equip your drafting department with 
modern filing facilities that keep active and semi- 
active drawings readily accessible, fully protected— 

and in a minimum of space. 


Your draftsmen, your productivity, deserve 
new Hamilton space-and-time-saving 
equipment —from Bruning 








Inadequate or antiquated equipment in your drafting 
room can cost you more money than you imagine in 
lost time, errors, done-over work, and low morale. 
Hamilton equipment is engineered to fit your needs, 
It is designed to improve the practical, day-to-day cre- 
ativity of your engineers or draftsmen. Its performance 
has been tested and proved in many thousands of 
installations. Our designers will gladly assist in the 
planning of your department. No obligation, of course. 


HAMILTON UNIT SYSTEM FILES The Hamilton system 
offers maximum protection and capacity in minimum floor 
space. Each drawer of the patented shallow drawer units is 
equipped with a tracing lifting mechanism. Every tracing be- 
comes a top sheet, instantly accessible. Unit sections can be 
assembled in a number of arrangements, stacked safely to 
any practical height. They stand up to hard usage, perform 
perfectly year after year. 
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Hamilton L-Contour Table Hamilton CL 100 Drafting Tabie Hamilton Auto-Shift Table 

Prestige-assured, individualized work area Conserves dollars, yet rugged canted-leg Built-in mechanism adjusts board to in- 
providing complete board adjustment plus design provides modern styling and dividual height and slope requirements, 
extra storage and reference area. convenience with long-term durability. provides full accessibility, reduces errors. 


Put draftsmen in a “position” to do better, faster work! 
Bruning’s all-new Neoglide drafters literally help draftsmen § \ = 


straighten up and do faster, better work.* They provide ‘ % “ ; 
complete maneuverability on any board at any angle without ‘ ( BRUNING 





adjustment! Reinforced U-beam construction assures rigidity, 
strength, and accuracy. Resistance-free movement of vertical 4 
beam and hidden counterweight provide fast “floating” action. A ot 

Touch-control protractor head gives automatic, pinpoint ie ie CHARLES BRUNING CO., INC. 
angle selection. ne 1800 CENTRAL RD., MT. PROSPECT, ILLINOIS 
*Study of 300 draftsmen showed 35% savings in drawing 

time—1/5 the backaches— on vertical or near vertical boards. 
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Put your product into a 
“class by itself” with this superior 
new liquid vegetable oil 


Saff-O-Life* is a superb new liquid safflower oil that 
is finer, lighter, more delicate than you would believe 
possible! Remarkable safflower oil contains far less 
saturated fats yet 50% more polyunsaturated essen- 
tial linoleates than any other liquid vegetable oil. 
Investigate its unique properties for use in salad 
dressings, margarines, frozen desserts and other food 
products. Saff-O-Life* emulsifies readily for use in 
mayonnaise. It also remains clear and brilliant when 
refrigerated for extra sales appeal as a salad oil. 
For more facts, write: 


GENERAL MILLS SAFFLOWER OILS 
OILSEEDS DIVISION, MINNEAPOLIS 26, MINNESOTA 
*registered General Mills trade name 


Bakers find new “magic touch” 
for buns, rolls, specialty breads 


General Mills Pro-Vim vital gluten adds a “bit of 
magic’”’ to the baker’s skill by extending freshness 
and improving the appearance of his products. Es- 
pecially designed for specialty breads, Pro-Vim is 
an easy, low-cost way to improve texture, grain, 
yield, crumb and softness. Bulk flour users find Pro- 
Vim easy and convenient to add at the mixer. It 
provides a simple way to produce specialty blends 
for many different breads. For full details, write: 


GENERAL MILLS WHEAT PROTEINS 
SPECIAL COMMODITIES DIVISION 
MINNEAPOLIS 26, MINNESOTA 


This budget stretcher “beefs up” 
economy foods 


Housewives and institutions alike find General Mills 
Seasoned MPF (Multi-Purpose Food) the answer to 
stretching food dollars. MPF is a golden, protein- 
rich granule of vegetable origin, scientifically blended 
with essential minerals and vitamins. It provides 
complete protein at low cost. New Seasoned MPF has 
a distinctive flavor that blends well with soups, salads, 
hot dishes and casseroles. An excellent fortifier- 
extender for meat loaf dishes too. For more facts, write: 


GENERAL MILLS MULTI-PURPOSE FOODS 
OILSEEDS DIVISION, MINNEAPOLIS 26, MINNESOTA 


General 


New ways to better profits through research from... 


& 
Mills/ INDUSTRIAL GROUP 


ey) MECHANICAL DIVISION (x) OILSEEDS DIVISION 


CHEMICAL DIVISION (eC) SPECIAL COMMODITIES DIVISION 


* 2 Lye - on Fee - Ty 
be Ing SP Pye gS 1 eae SO RCM Ao a 
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Opportunity Report from General Mills Industrial Group 


Could Your Product Profit With This 
Superior Quality, Edible Thickener’? 


SuperCol is General Mills high quality re- 
fined guar gum ...a hydrophillic colloid 
for thickening, stabilizing, suspension or 
dispersion in water-based products and in 
process work. Fine textured, very light 
colored, it readily blends in other ingredi- 
ents and water, giving a creamy viscous 
fluid of excellent color and consistency — 
at a low cost. 

Trace concentrations of only .1% to 1% 
are adequate in most food, pharmaceutical 
or cosmetic applications. Providing two to 
four times the viscosity of many other 


gums, SuperCol has a high concentration 
of active ingredients and is meticulously 
processed by General Mills to assure uni- 
form quality. 

See how one of the new SuperCol grades 
(available fine ground or granular) can 
help improve your product or process... 
write: 


GUAR GUMS 


SPECIAL COMMODITIES DIVISION 
Minneapolis 26, Minnesota 





you want more 
working capital... 


you want to move 
more inventory... 


ou just want to take 
. less credit risk... 


you need the ail purpose 
CONTROLLED CREDIT DISTRIBUTION PLAN 
with it you will 


@® Increase sales volume. 


@® Reduce credit risk. 
@ Stock complete line at point-of-sale. 


® Eliminate costly consignment and open account 
losses. 


@® Supplement working capital requirements. 


For complete information contact our nearest office 
or mail the coupon today. 


NEW YORK TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
Operating offices in principal cities 
25 SOUTH WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 4, NEW YORK 
Without obligation please send me your booklet ““A Close Look at Controlled Credit 
Distribution.” 
NAME... PCL RIAN A BOR ORORD an Om Oe OO | _.... TITLE 
FIRM 


ADDRESS.......... 
GEE Wirestses... sabives fionschinshindeniiddieiae STATE 
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The current Panel report, 


“What Business Wants 
from Kennedy” 


appears on page 30 


G. FINDLEY GRIFFITHS 
Acme Sice! Company 
ELMER. W. LENZ 
Allied Mills, Inc. 
HENRY A. BENNING 
Amaigamated Sugar Company 
WILLIAM G. FRANK 


American Air [iter Company, Inc. 


CMARLES W. PERELLE 
American Bosch Arma Corp. 
STEPHEN D. MOXLEY 
American Cast Iron Pipe Company 
LYSLE E. PRITCHARD 
American Chicle Company 
DK. W. G. MALCOLM 
American Cyanamid Company 
PRANK C. STAPLES 
American Molasses Company 
BE. WELDON SCHUMACHER 
American Optical Company 
JOSEPH A. GRAZIER 
American Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary Corp. 
GIERALD S. TOMPKINS 
American Viscose Corp. 
HOWARD I. YOUNG 
Zinc, Lead & Smelting 
Company, Inc. 
ROLAND Y. RODMAN 
Anderson-Prichard Oil Corp. 
JOHN H. DANIELS 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Company 
CLIFFORD J, BACKSTRAND 
Armstrong Cork Company 
CARLYLE F. BARNES 
Associated Spring Corp. 
DUNCAN J. STEWART 
Barber Colman Company 
HARVEY GAYLORD 
Bell Acrospace Corp. 
MALCOLM P. FERGUSON 
Bendix Corp. 
R. A. WILKINS 
Bird & Son, Inc. 
FRANK T. PETERSON 
Black-Clawson Company 
W. CORDES SNYDER, JR. 
Blaw-K nox Company 
J, RALPH PATTERSON 
E. W. Bliss Company, Inc. 
AUGUST B. MEYER 
Bowaters Scuthern Paper Corp. 
FRANK V. BRACH 
E. J. Brach & Sons 
AUSTIN R. ZENDER 
Bridgeport Brass Company 
FREDERIC N. SCHWARTZ 
Bristol-Myers Company 
B. EDWARD BENSINGER 
The Brunswick Corp. 
RAY R. EPPERT 
Burroughs Corp. 
HORACE Y. BASSETT 
Calumet & Hecla, Inc. 
ROY W. MOORE, JR. 
Canada Dry Corp. 
CLINTON F. ROBINSON 
Carborundum Company 
HENRY H. HOYT 
Carter Products, Inc. 
WILLIAM J. GREDE 
J. 1. Case Company 
©. POSTER BROWN, IR. 
Ceco Steel Products Corp. 
FRED H. PILLSBURY 
Century ilectric Company 
MALCOLM MEYER 
Certain-twed Products Corp 
O, WILLIAM CARPENTER 
Chain Belt Company 
TEROME A. STRAKA 
Chesebrough-Pord’s. Inc. 
WILLIAM G. LAPFER 
Clevite Corp. 


Members of THE PRESIDENTS’ PANEL 


ELLIS LEACH 
Collins & Aikman Corp. 
LYLE L. SHEPARD 
Columbian Carbon Company 
H. G. EBDON 
Combustion Engineering, Inc. 
FREDERICK H. COOK 
Congoleum- Nairn, Inc. 
HOWARD A. COWDEN 
Consumers Cooperative Association 
L. F. McCOLLUM 
Continental Oil Company 
EDMOND P. SEVERNS 
Continental Steel Corp. 
LATHROP G. BACKSTROM 
Cook Paint & Varnish Company 
JOHN R. RHAMSTINE 
Corn Products Company 
JOHN K. WALLACE 
Cupples Company Manufacturers 
CHARLES V. LIPPS 
Curtiss Candy Company 
JAMES L. SEWELL 
Dethi-Taylor Oil Corp, 
SCOTT HARROD 
Ditto, Inc, 
J. THOMAS SMITH 
Dura 


ROBERT T. BEGGS 
Ekco Products Company 
BENJAMIN ABRAMS 
Emerson Radio & Phonograph Corp. 
WILLIAM H. RUFFIN 
Erwin Mills, Inc. 
EDWARD 5S. EVANS, JR. 
Evans Products Company 
H. GLENN BIXBY 
Ex-Cell-O Corp. 
MAX FACTOR, JR. 
Max Factor & Company 
E. D. EDQUIST 
Fairmont Foods Company, Inc. 
HAROLD F. PALK 
The Falk Corp. 
HENRY T. MARKS 
Ferro Corp. 
JAMES M. HAIT 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp, 
WALTER 5S. JOHNSON 
Friden, inc. 
JOHN D. WILLIAMSON 
The Frito Company 
W.P. FULLER BRAWNER 
W. P. Fuller & Company 
ROBERT PAXTON 
General Electric Company 
EDWARD A. PURNELL 
General Fireproofing Company 
MONTE COHEN 
General Instrument Corp. 
ROBERT B. PAMPLIN 
Georgia-Pacific Corp. 
RALPH }). KRAUT 
Giddings & Lewis Machine Tool Company 
A. C. GILBERT, JR. 
The A. C. Gilbert Company 
HARRY W. BRADBURY 
Glen Alden Corp. 
J. PETER GRACE 
W. R. Grace & Company 
SAMUEL H. SWINT 
Graniteville Company, Inc. 
WILLIAM 8S. LOWE 
A. P. Green Fire Brick Company 
IUDSON C, TRAVIS 
Handy & Harman 
3. T. SIMPSON 
Harsco Corp. 
LEWIS F,. JEFFERS 
Hayes Aircraft Corp. 
FRANK ARMOUR, IR. 
H. J. Heinz Company 
SAMUEL F. HINKLE 
Hershey Chocolate Corp. 


H. LESLIE HOFFMAN 

Hoffman Electronics Corp. 
GEORGE M. HOLLEY, JR. 

Holley Carburetor Company 
CRIS DOBBINS 

Ideal Cement Company, Inc. 
HERBERT B. WOODMAN 

Interchemical Corp. 
H. H. LUNING 

International Packers, Ltd. 
HENRY H. RAND 

International Shoe Company 
HOWARD M., PACKARD 

5. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 
STEELE L. WINTERER 

A. & M. Karagheusian, Inc. 
RICHARD R. HIGGINS 

The Kendall Company 
D. A. McGEE 

Kerr-McGee Oil Industries, Inc. 
PRED C. FOY 

Koppers Company, Inc. 
GEORGE 5S. CASE, JR. 

The Lamson & Sessions Company 
STANLEY 8S. LANGENDORF 

Langendorf United Bakeries, Inc. 
I. MELVILLE STEIN 


ROBERT C. BECHERER 
Link-Belt C 


JAMES H. HOFFMAN 
The Mansfield Tire & Rubber Company 
ARNOLD H. MAREMONT 
Maremont Automotive Products Inc. 
DONALD F. MORRIS 
JOHN T. CONNOR 
Merck & Company, Inc. 
J. A. KELLER 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
H. E. MARTIN 
Metal & Thermit Corp. 
WADE N. HARRIS 
The Midland-Ross Corp, 
ROBERT C. CORLETT 
Miehle-Goss-Dexter, Inc. 
P. B. WISHART 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
HERBERT L. SHUTTLEWORTH, Il 
Mohasco Industries, Inc. 
FRED R. SULLIVAN 
Monroe Calculating Machine Company 
M. F. COTES 
Motor Wheel Corp. 
THOMAS M. BANCROFT 
Mount Vernon Mills, Inc. 
LEE S. BICKMORE 
National Biscuit Company 
MELVIN 8S, COHEN 
National Presto Industries, Inc. 
DONALD D. PASCAL . 
National Starch & Chemical Corp. 
CHARLES T. ZAORAL 
New York Air Brake Company 
ARTHUR O. WELLMAN 
Nichols & Company, Inc. 
THOMAS V. JONES 
Northrop Corp. 
W. MARTIN DILLON 
Northwestern Steel & Wire Company 
B. T. ROCCA, JR. 
Pawific Vegetable Oi! Corp. 
WILLIAM P. DRAKE 
Pennsalt Chemicals Corp. 
WILLIAM B. PROSSER 
Perfect Circle Corp. 
SYDNEY T. ELLIS 
Petro-Tex Chemical Corp. 





Here’s how Pontiac, 
the prestige fleet car, 
offers economy plus! 


I; you're a fleet car buyer looking frst 
for economy... take a second look at the 
way the ’61 Pontiac answers your first 
requirement. 

Kconomy of operation was sort of a 
second slide rule that Pontiac engineers 
used when the ’6! was still on the draw- 
ing boards. And they used it with hair- 
splitting accuracy and pretty surprising 
results. 

Kxcess weight, for example, was 
trimmed to the point where every pound 
had to count toward the roadworthiness 
of a Pontiac. Not an ounce of “over- 
weight” was allowed. (Though stretch- 
out roominess was increased and there’s 
trunk space to spare.) 

Reduced weight permitted another 
important reduction—in axle ratios. This 
is figured in percentage points that only 
engineers and car enthusiasts talk about. 
But those points actually put more work- 


ing miles on a car while putting fewer 
working miles on an engine. And they 
assure you of more miles per gallon. 

Pontiac’s proven Trophy V-8 Engine 
also figured importantly in this new econ- 
omy slide rule for fleet cars. The carbure- 
tion system was refined to give it new 
free-breathing characteristics. It uses 
more air, less gas. 

And here’s economy plus for fleet buy- 
ers: High trade-in value. For example, 
the Catalina 4-door sedan, according to 
National Marketing Reports, Inc., re- 
tains more of its original value than any 
other car in its class. 

Economy minded? Then look beyond 
the less impressive cars when you’re look- 
ing for fleet cars. See the 61 Pontiac and 
its great fleet newcomer, [empest. Visit 
your Pontiac dealer. Or write Fleet Sales 
Department, Pontiac Motor Division, 
Pontiac 11, Michigan. 


——eEEe——EE—————- 
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PONTIAC FLEET 


DUN'S REVIEW and Modern Industry 

















LEASING machinery to users abroad 
is a new gambit for U.S. companies 
trying to get entrée to foreign mar- 
kets. Successfully employed for many 
years by manufacturers of shoemak- 
ing equipment, oil drilling rigs, and 
motion picture equipment, leasing, 
rather than selling, is a technique that 
is opening up new channels of income 
for other U.S. industries. 

Overseas contracts are signed with 
equipment manufacturers or through 
special leasing companies abroad 
which buy the equipment, then rent it 
out. The contracts usually run for one 
to five years. Rental fees, paid by the 
year or the month, cover servicing, 
repairs, replacement of spare parts, 
financing, and insurance costs. Provi- 
sion for replacement of “obsolete” 
equipment, particularly in industries 
that are undergoing rapid technologi- 
cal change, is usually specified in the 
contracts or covered by short-term 
leases. 


Field tests and trial-runs 


Why do U.S. companies switch to 
leasing in overseas markets? Here are 
the big advantages: 

@ Users abroad, operating from a 
narrow equity capital base, prefer to 
rent now, buy later, since commit- 
ments involve smaller immediate out- 
lays. 

@ New or experimental machinery 
goes over better on a lease arrange- 
ment. The user gets a chance to make 
a trial run before making long-range 
commitments, and the U.S. company 
can field-test the new machinery un- 
der normal operating conditions. 

@ Leases expand the over-all market 
for advanced types of equipment and 
improved models, since users are not 
locked in on capital equipment if it 
becomes outdated. Of course, new 
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“Machinery for Rent’’ signs go up overseas, posted by 


U.S. companies. 


ICA dollars are coming back home to aid American ex- 


porters. 


outlets have to be found for the com- 
petitively “aged” machinery, but as 
it travels down the line, the customer 
base is broadened for both new and 
old equipment. 
@ Lease equipment on “display” 
generates additional leases in the 
same market, an important marketing 
asset unless whole-market exclusivity 
is one of the lease clauses. 
@ Maintenance of overseas servicing 
facilities, usually required under leas- 
ing arrangements, encourages peri- 
odic service inspection, reducing cus- 
tomer complaints and building up 
good will. As a by-product, the serv- 
icing unit overseas sometimes discov- 
ers new applications for existing 
equipment and reports technological 
developments of competitive value. 
@ Lease revenue ordinarily follows 
a more consistent pattern than the 
variable curves that show up on di- 
rect sales charts. Profit margins are 
easier to project and to control, at 
least in countries that can be classi- 
fied as safe “credit” risks, with ade- 
quate currencies and favorable trade 
and political climates. 

But there are drawbacks to con- 
sider: 

Currency devaluation, expropria- 
tion, or other “political” risks, for ex- 
ample, can affect the dollar value of 


the lease. Countries with exchange 
troubles may set currency controls 
impounding lease income. Even if the 
contract calls for dollar payment, lo- 
cal inflation can throw servicing costs 
out of alignment and affect profit 
margins. If duties are upped or con- 
trols tightened, both the landed costs 
of replacement parts and con‘ract 
performance are affected, unless cov- 
ered by escalator and escape clauses. 
Some relief is possible through risk 
coverage bought through the Exim 
Bank. 

For the manufacturer, leasing op- 
erations involve heavy capital and 
credit commitments. In addition, the 
earnings/investment ratio is at first 
thin and the risk sizable until a broad 
income base is_ established. But 
though leasing still has to go through 
its own test-run before it’s completely 
proved out, any company on the hunt 
for new customers will find it worth 
a close look. 


Stay-at-Home Dollars 


The International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration’s new procurement pro- 
gram calls for a massive shift in 
spending policy. Most of its dollars 
for foreign aid projects will now be 
spent at home instead of abroad, gen- 
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ASK THE MAN WHO USES NORDSON AIRLESS 





“We saved over*16,000 on 
material the farst year” 


“Good finishing is as important on our 
corn pickers and manure spreaders as it is 
on household items, but finishing costs 
were getting out of hand. To improve effl- 
ciency we installed Nordson Hot Airless 
Spray Systems on two of our production 
lines, Paint savings alone the first year 
totaled over $16,000. On our picker line 
the new system cut spraying time more 
than 50%. 


We reduced housekeeping costs too, for 
we were able to reassign two men from 
cleanup operations. In addition to these 
SAVINS, the finish of ow product nas 


been not eably improved.” 


That is what Ralph Mueller, Plant Engi- 
of Avco Corporation’s New Idea 
ion, Coldwater, Ohio has to say about 

Nordson equipment. If you spray var 

nishes, paints, adhesives or other indus- 

trial coatings, it will pay you to find out 
how the Nordson System can provide sav- 
ings and improve quality for you. For full 
information write Nordson Corporation, 
29 Jackson Street, Amherst, Ohio. 


New Idea corn pickers have many 
to-reach angles. With Nordson equipment 
they all receive a full coat without costly 
overspray. 


Nordson Mode! 15000 Hot Airless 
Spray Unit is the most versatile ‘‘paint 
shop’ developed for American industry. 


NORDSON®*ORIGINATORS OF AIRLESS SPRAY 


Beat Acme Super-Visible 


Automation 
to the 
draw 


System lets operators 
find...feed...refile 
cards gunfighter fast! 


Super-fast because it’s 
Super -Visible. Keeps the 
identification edge of every 
card visible to the operator’s 
eye, in quick-flip hinged 
aluminum frames. Cards 
slip out, slip back in a flash, 
faster than most machines 
can use them. Guarantees 
you the full productive 
power of your investment 
in office automation. To 
see how, send coupon today. 





acme MEI 


ACME VISIBLE RECORDS, INC. 
1108 West Allview Drive 
Crozet, Va. 


Please send facts showing how 
Super-Visible and other Acme 
Visible systems untangle the 
finding and filing snags in office 
automation. 





Name_. ee, = ena 
Company_ 
Address_ aE es SR eee 


__fone__State_.£ 


bee num cane ene Gun camp aus ae aup enn aan aun 








erating new opportunities for U.S. 
exporters to boost sales. 

The stake is a big one. Only 42 per 
cent of the $867 million total ICA 
procurements in fiscal 1960 was spent 
in the U.S. Offshore procurements 
ran slightly over the $500 million 
level, with $1.5 of every $3 going to 
European suppliers, another $1 to 
Far Eastern dealers, and the rest 
spread among Latin American and 
other sources. 

Industrial raw materials make up 
just under half of all ICA-financed 
commodity purchases. But machin- 
ery, equipment, and iron and steel 
products offer U.S. companies the 
largest potential for sales expansion. 

Not all the $500 million potential 
will wind up on U.S. company in- 
voices. There will be some exceptions 
to permit offshore purchases of re- 
placements and spare parts for for- 
eign-label equipment now in use. It’s 
difficult to measure the actual poten- 
tial, ICA officials say, but they still 
predict that the new policy will bene- 
fit U.S. exporters substantially—and 
will, of course, save dollars. 

They also caution, though, that to 
get the sales, exporters will have to 
make a close study of marketing con- 
ditions and needs in individual ICA- 
aided countries and assess marketing 
opportunities realistically. 


Where the sales are 


Here is a rundown of the most 
promising areas open to sales expan- 
sion and the amount of ICA aid they 
get (in millions of dollars): 

The Far East, especially Korea 
$196; Viet Nam—$167; Pakistan— 
$92; Taiwan—$60; Thailand—$25; 
Cambodia—$19; India—$16; Philip- 
pines—$1 1. 

Other major ICA purchasing areas 
are Turkey—$61; Greece—$15; the 
United Arab Republic—$10; Mo- 
rocco—$22; Spain—$32; Germany 
(Berlin )—$23, and as a bloc, Latin 
America—$8. 

Although ICA-financed goods go 
largely to underdeveloped countries, 
each of these is at a different stage 
of economic development. The more 
advanced countries have more so- 
phisticated needs and shop mostly for 
machinery, equipment, and supply re- 
quirements. The others have assorted 
needs in raw or semi-finished com- 
modities, varying market by market. 
You have to research the ICA proj- 
ects carefully to fix the potential. 

Hit by the new procurement order 
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New Electronic Secretary Phone Answering Set 
takes messages for you 24 hours a day 


Here’s an economical new device to keep your business going—and growing— 
around the clock. 

If you are sometimes out of your office during the day, the new Electronic 
Secretary Set answers every call in your voice, records the message and plays 
it back when you return. No missed calls, no lost business. You can also use 
it to extend your service to nights, weekends, and holidays. 

A single set can handle up to two hours of message time. One food distributor 
handles 4,000 orders per day with a battery of these sets. There are models to 
fit every need, including making announcements. And all this for a modest 
monthly rental that goes on your phone bill. 

If you would like more information on how the Electronic Secretary Set can 
help your business, call your telephone cormpany, or send coupon today. 


FLECTRONIC SECRETARY 


Subsidiary of 


GENERAL TELEPHONE £ ELECTRONICS ae 


MARC 


Electronic Secretary Answering Sets are 
so useful. ..so versatile: Take sales 
orders, business reports, reservations, 
maintenance reports, complaints, sugges- 
tions, emergency calls, news items, want 
ads, loan applications, police reports—any 
call at all for any size business. 


TEAR OUT, MAIL TODAY! 


Electronic Secretary industries, Inc. 
Dept. 17 

Waukesna, Wisconsin 

Please send me free booklet on the new 
Electronic Secretary Answering Set. 


Name 





Firm 
Address 


City Zone State 


e*eeesee#seesee@es#set#*esetes<es#e#e#*ee#stes#srees#es#eere#ekeee#es 
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Need an 
experienced 
“hand’’ in your 
PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT 

and FABRICATION? 


for Design 
Engineering 
Production 


in Sheet Metal 
Products «+. 


Finished office 
# cobinet ready for 
oT drop-shipmenf. 


Put Maysteel's complete ‘‘personalized”™ 
service in steel, stainless, magnesium 
or aluminum sheet metal fabrication 
to work for you! Whether you have 
only a rough idea for a new product, 
blueprint, or a sample of a critical 
component, turn it over to Maysteel 
experts-in-metal. They'll show you 
the benefits of creative designing 
development, engineering and build a 
pilot model if necessary then 
show you the value of their experienced 
hands in your product development 
and fabrication 

You can expect superior finishes, 
too, with Maysteel's automated 
finishing facilities Precision 
control in cleaning, phosphatizing, 
paint mixing, temperature control, 
spraying techniques, the latest Infra- 
Red drying and baking -— all assure 
superior appearance, more durable 
finishes in any color, any type 


Send your biuveprint for review and 


quotation. Write for brochure “Modern 
Progress in Sheet Metal Fabrication.” 


PRODUCTS 


‘ 
* 


740 N. Plankinton Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
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are Australia, Austria, Belgium, Can- 
ada, Denmark, France, Germany, 
Italy, Japan, Luxembourg, Monaco, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, 
South Africa, Sweden, Switzerland, 
the United Kingdom, and Hong Kong 
—until now big offshore suppliers of 
ICA needs. But the blow will be 
somewhat cushioned by an “excep- 
tions for compelling reasons” rule. 

Changes in other ICA functions 
are also under way. Cash grants or 
loans, as well as funds programmed 
for technical support, will be used so 
as to channel purchases more to the 
U.S. The Development Loan Fund 
has also been ordered to pursue the 
1959 “Buy American” plan more vig- 
orously. Ceilings are to be put on 
DLF operations that bypass goods 
and procurements in the 
U.S. 


services 


Financing for the Future 


New regulations and new departures 
in the field of finance will be easing 
corporate money and trade problems 
in the months ahead. In future finan- 
cing calculations, give special consid- 
eration to the following develop- 
ments: 

@ The Eisenhower Administration, 
clamping down on American owner- 
ship abroad of gold coins, certificates, 
and kilobars, set a June | deadline 
for citizens and companies to rid 
themselves of gold holdings. 

The order to sell may have an in- 
direct effect even on companies that 
have no goid holdings at all. Over- 
seas branches of U.S. banks may have 
to cash in their bullion. If converted 
into the Euro-dollar (see DR&MI, 
January 1961, page 74) or other 
currencies, this could make more 
funds available to underwrite the 
local financing needs of U.S. business 
overseas. 

@ On its own initiative, Italy has 
joined in the dollar defense. It has 
taken off restrictions on all but about 
3 per cent of U.S. imports, instructed 
Italian banks to repay some $400 mil- 
lion in foreign debts and deposits, 
much of it to U.S. banks, and upped 
the dollar allowance for U.S.-bound 
Italian tourists. Meanwhile, the gov- 
ernment has kept the discount rate at 
a low 3.5 per cent and has refused to 
make gold purchases through the 
Bank of Italy. 

@ Spain has given up a $71 million 
line of credit opened up almost two 
years ago with a syndicate of U.S. 


DUN 


TEL-A-STORY 
will sell your product at 
@ POINT OF PURCHASE @ TRADE 
SHOWS & CONVENTIONS 


YOUR SALESMEN 
NEED A DYNAMIC 
DOOR OPENER... | 
AND SALES CLOSER... 
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Desk-Top Viewers, for 35mm 2 x 2 Slides 


or Filmstrips, with or without Sound, 
For Information, Write Dept. D-361 


TEL-A-STORY, INC. 


523 Main Street, Davenport, lowa 
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For Inactive Records 


Provide maximum protection 
at minimum cost. Highest grade 
corrugated fibre-board. All one piece 
—no parts to wear, get out of order. 
Single eyelet closure front and 
back provides quick, easy closing 
and opening—and absolute security. 
Labels factory applied, gummed 
titling strips with each box. 25 sizes. 
Sold by all leading stationers. 


Send for FREE Manual of Record Storage Practice: 
complete products catalog. Clip ad to letterhead and 


4 
Gal 


mailto: Dept oR.2 


Record Storage Specialists Since 1918 


2607 MN. 25th Ave., Franklin Park, til. 
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Low! low-cost way to 


automate inventory control- 





Keysort Data Processing 


Fast, accurate inventory control is at your fingertips 
with low-cost Keysort Data Processing. 

Keysort Data Processing is being used by hundreds of 
businesses for up-to-the-minute reports on inventory, 
order and sales analysis, job and labor costing, manage- 
ment control and other vital data. 


Fits any size business 
Keysort has many advantages. No restrictive proced- 
ures, minimum training, remarkable economy, simplic- 
ity of installation and operation. In fact, Keysort is the 
only automated data processing system flexible enough 
to fit your business as it stands and as it grows. And at a 
cost well within your company’s budget. 


Cuts down clerical work 
With Keysort you use easy-to-handle punched cards— 


mechanically created for rapid sorting and classifica- 
tion. Figures are automatically tabulated, results sum- 
marized direct to reports, giving you the meaningful 
on-time information you need for complete control of 
your business and profits. 


Ask us for case histories w 


Your nearby Royal McBee Data Processing Systems 
Representative has had a wealth of experience in solv- 
ing management control problems. Working with you, 
with your systems and procedure experts, he can offer 
helpful advice about a low-cost Keysort system tailored 
to your individual requirements. Call him, or write us 
at Port Chester, N. Y.—indicating the applications in 
which you are interested—and we will be happy to sup- 
ply you with actual case histories from our files. 
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You'll want to read this 
FREE BOOKLET 


“Fundamental new way of office copying’”’ 


MAIL THIS POSTAGE PAID CARD NOW! 


> 


Illustrations and text explain clearly the many 
advantages of the Xerox" 914 Office Copier—its 
ease and economy of operation, versatility, speed 
and superb quality of reproduction. 


Send me a free copy of your 8-page booklet, 
Fundamental new way of office copying 


HALOID XEROX INC. ¢ 9X-80 Haloid St. « Rochester 3, N 
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8 FULL-COLOR PAGES 








banks. It never had to draw a cent 
of the credit. Business has been good, 


o 9 eg9s the peseta has stabilized, prices have 
Keep on top of the multi-billion-dollar steadied, and gold and dollar reserves 


bargainin eld with BNA’s have bounced back from near zero to 
6 & f a thumping $500 million. Here’s a 


country to put on your marketing re- 


search agenda for 1961. 
@ The EEC has been chopping an- 


other 10 per cent off intra-Common 


Market tariffs on industrial goods, 
BAR Al i bringing the total to 30 per cent. 


“Outsiders” will benefit by a 20 per 


cent tariff cut on most industrial 
NEG OTIATIONS goods. Also, the EEC will permit the 
new European Investment Bank to 
underwrite both internal and external 


nd CONTRACTS ~_#":: 
a Something new in bond flotations 


on the European scene was a $10 mil- 
lion issue offered by an important Por- 
Whatever your interest or function in labor/manage- tuguese refinery which is accepting in- 
ment relations, you will find Collective Bargaining vestments in five different currencies. 
lations } 3 > ; iable AES 
Negotiations and Contracts (CBNC) a most reliable, is tenella’ Bcmcinieations tain tie th 
timely and useful reference source. pi ' a 
new “international unit of account 


It provides a complete rundown of current bar- (call it U/A for short), which is 
gaining trends and techniques, together with gold-based and set up in $1 units 
thousands of actual contract clauses. CBNC calculated at $35 to the ounce. 

keeps you informed of changes in wages, hours, Investors may pay for the bonds in 
and working conditions in every industry and pounds sterling, French, Belgian, or 


region throughout the country. Swiss francs, Dutch guilders or Ger- 


Indispensable in preparing for negotiations, in man Deutschmarks. They can turn in 
working out the contract at the bargaining table, their interest-coupons for any one 


CBNC gives you the facts that take the bluff out of seventeen European currencies. 
of bargaining, shows you how other companies Should all seventeen pay-out curren- 
and unions are solving problems of contract 
administration. 


cies be devalued in equal proportion, 
the U/A will be, too. If all are depre- 
CBNC gives you a 2-binder looseleaf reference library of ciated in varying proportions, the least 
organized information and valuable working data. New affected currency will set the value of 
s are mailed every other week to keep your manuals , : 

ae arog th eee Seeny ' ee oe ae the U/A. If some change and others 
completely up-to-date. A 6-page news report, “What's New * sl 

in Collective Bargaining Negotiations and Contracts” is do not, the U/A remains unaffected. 
also mailed bi-weekly to keep you informed on the very Investors can take their interest in the 
latest bargaining developments. strongest currency. The currency- 
exchange risk is pinned to the bor- 


Table of Negotiated Wage Settl Cont Cl Find full ne Sepa. 
able of Negotiated Wage Settle- ontract Clause Finder—tfu With this unique “escalator” bond 
ments—the most extensive and texts of clauses from more than ie ; 
reliable reference of its kind. 5,000 contracts, many of them European Comipanics § can break 
Wage Patterns—a history of wage  @Mnotated with digests of actual through the capital barrier and tap 
and fringe increases in all key interpretations. the local capital markets with greater 
industries from the end of World Basic Patterns in Union Contracts ease. More than that. it underlines the 
War Il. —the only up-to-date analysis of growing confidence in the stability of 
union contract clauses. 7 en Oa “has 

most West European currencies—and 
Now in its 16th year of publication, Collective Bargaining hints at the prospect of an eventual 
Negotiations and Contracts is the most comprehensive col- EEC common currency. 
lective bargaining service available on the market today. 


Write Today For Details of FREE TRIAL OFFER Switch to the Rand 
THE BUREAU OF For the sg several weeks South 


Africa been switching from 
RNA NATIONAL AFFAIRS, INC. pounds, shillings, and pence to the 
waswiacton Dept. 607 “rand,” a new decimal coinage sys- 
1231 24th Street, N.W., Washington 7, D. C. tem. There are 100 cents to the rand, 
which will be worth about $1.40 U:S., 
half the value of the former South 
African pound. END 


Here are some of the key features of CBNC: 
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No expensive 
copying paper needed 
That’s right—with a XeroX® 914 
Copier, you can make copies onto 
ordinary paper (plain or colored) 
or selected offset masters. Push 
a button—copies flow! Copies so 
clear and sharp many people say 
they look better than originals. 


now anyone 


can make 


perfect copies 


...On ordinary 


DADEGE...0.«;. 


Up to 7 copies 
per minute! 


The new XeroX 914 Copier adds 
near-magic speed to fine quality 
of reproduction. Yet supplies cost 
only about l¢ per copy (there are 
no wet chemicals, and no waste). 
Think of the savings—in copying 
time and in paperwork costs! 


FOR YOUR FREE BOOKLET, MA/L THIS CARD TODAY! 


As 


pire, 


= 


What users say 
about the 914 


“Our entire billing system is 
based around the XeroX 914 
Copier.” “Worth half a girl more.” 
“Now able to make perfect line 
drawings for field distribution.” 
Copies all colors, reproduces from 
any medium—crayon, pen, etc. 


if you spend $50 
or more per month 


for office copying supplies, you 
can afford to modernize your 
copying methods. For complete 
information, mail the postage- 
paid reply card today. No obliga- 
tion. HALOID XEROX INC., 9X-80 
HALOID ST., ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. 
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FREE 8-PAGE BOOKLET 


shows you why the XeroX 914 is the easiest of 
all copiers to operate. Here's the complete money 
saving story of the office copying machine that 
makes copies on ordinary paper—automatically. 
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> NOW! DOORS THAT 


ARE WIDE OPEN 
FOR FLEET DUTY 


(WITH OPENINGS AS MUCH 
AS A HALF-FOOT WIDER!) 


16] CHEVROLET 
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we Here’s the car that measures up 
to your fleet needs like no other. 
Everywhere you look—from those 
wider, easier-to-get-into door 
openings to the cavernous new 
deep-well trunk—you’ll find wide- 
open spaces where you want them. 
We've even raised the seats and 
increased the front seat leg room 
to give you the kind of easy- 
going comfort that takes fatigue 
out of long business trips. But 
with all this extra roominess, 
Chevrolet’s sensible new outside 





clearance for easier parking and 
garaging. These are just a few of 
Chevrolet’s important new im- 
provements in functional design 
which further assure you the high 
trade-in Chevy has always been 
so famous for. Get in touch with 
your dealer soon and let him show 
you all the made-to-order fleet 
car benefits that make Chevro- 
let your best investment for 
economical transportation. 
Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


dimensions allow extra inches of 
The fleet car America likes to do business with! RO 


VA 





The American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company has a new technical 
card up its sleeve in its battle to keep 
its leased-line customers from setting 
up their own microwave communica- 
tion systems. The new device is called 
an optical maser. ATT’s prototype is 
said to be the first of this invaluable 
new breed of light amplifier that 
works continuously—all the others 
operate only in spurts. 

If and when the new device goes 
into commercial production, it will 
enable ATT to transmit many more 
messages simultaneously than over its 
present microwave systems. That 
should enable the Bell System to cut 
its charges for leased lines, a strong 
inducement to its customers not to 
set up their own private communica- 
tion systems—at least until they can 
buy equipment with the new masers. 

The Federal Communications Com- 
mission has still not approved the pri- 
vate carrier systems. ATT and the 
other common carriers have talked 
the FCC into postponing the deci- 





@ How to beam a million messages 


@ Computer breaks a plant bottleneck 


sion over and over again—most re- 
cently, from January to March of this 
year. However, word from within the 
FCC has it that the decision is likely 
to go against ATT. 

The new maser generates an ex- 
tremely narrow light beam in the in- 
frared light region. The half-inch 
beam is focused so sharply that it 
only spreads to a foot in width over 
100 miles. This means that with a 
small antenna—actually a telescope 
—something over a million conversa- 
tions could be transmitted over the 
beam once it’s perfected, against the 
11,000 microwave systems carry now. 

The new maser, which is designed 
around what looks like an ordinary 
neon light tube, was invented by Dr. 
Ali Javan, an Iranian-born physicist. 


Model of a Bottleneck 


Some months ago a General Electric 
transformer plant was infected with 
a severe case of bottleneckitis: One 
shop just couldn't keep up with the 
others. 

One suggestion was to add more 
men and equipment. Instead, some 
mathematicians were called in to fig- 
ure out a new way of arranging the 
existing machinery. 

Using so-called simulation § tech- 
niques, they constructed a mathemati- 
cal “model” of the shop, then coded 
it into a six-inch stack of punched 
cards. 

The first time they tried to run the 
cards through a small computer in 
the plant, they stayed up for 48 hours 





Technology Aids Coal Handling 


New advances in materials and meth- 
ods are improving the handling of 
coal, which is having a comeback as 
a cheap power source in the Midwest. 
In the left-hand photo, workmen in- 
stall a polyethylene chute at a mine 
in Jeddo, Pa. The plastic is also being 
tested as a liner for storage bins and 
trucks and for the buckets on con- 
veyor belts. At right, a conventional 
Worthington pump is doing a highly 
unconventional job. It is one of a 
series of vacuum pumps that sucks 
coal-powdered anthracite mixed with 
water into a slurry—through a 108- 
mile pipeline from the coal fields of 
southern Ohio to Cleveland, where it 
is dried out and compressed into 
briquettes for industrial use. 





CLOSE-UP: Micro-photography is the only 
way that Minneapolis-Honeywell re- 
searchers can measure the thickness of 
maenetic thin films. The films, which are 


used in computer “memories,” are less 


than 40 billionths of an inch thick. 


at a stretch without getting an an- 
swer. So they went back to their slide 
rules, made some adjustments in their 
figures, and returned to the computer. 

[his time the answer came out in 
short order: Instead of more expen- 
sive production machinery, the com- 
puter indicated that more “in-process” 
storage capacity was needed between 
the machines. The plant manager 
ordered some comparatively low-cost 
overhead Not only was 
plant capacity increased but the man- 
ufacturing cycle was reduced from 
nineteen to five days 

The cost? $25,000, a real bargain 
in G.E.’s eyes. 

So far, computer simulation of fac- 
tory operations is in its infancy. Rich- 
ard S. Clement, a specialist in busi- 
ness planning for GE, foresees the 
day when companies will have entire 
“libraries” of plant simulation mod- 
els. Any time a plant manager wanted 
to make a change in the plant process, 
he could order the appropriate stack 
of punched cards fed into a computer, 
along with data on the specific oper- 
ation. Depending on the size of the 
computer and the complexity of the 
plant, the computer: would come up 
with the correct answer in minutes or 
hours. 


conveyors. 


Tools Beat the Heat 


A Cornell University 
found a way of 
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professor has 
increasing cutting- 


tool life from five to 100 times. For 
years, manufacturers have benefited 
from the contest between machine 
tool builders and the specialists who 
design cutting tools. Bigger machine 
tools and numerical control have put 
the former ahead in this friendly bat- 
tle. Now perhaps that will change. 

Using carbide cutting tools in turn- 
ing tests at the laboratories of the Cin- 
cinnati Milling Machine Company, 
Dr. William Pentland found that tool 
life was steadily extended as the tem- 
perature of the work piece was raised. 
Reason: the hot metal cuts more 
readily. The most spectacular increase 
obtained in turning occurred when 
one hard metal was raised from room 
temperature to 800° F. The cemented 
oxide tool lasted 40 times as long! 

In face milling at 1,000° F, the life 
of tools in a range of metals was 
twenty to 100 times longer than at 
room temperature. Surface finish was 
as good or better, though some sur- 
face oxidation occurred. There are no 
excessive hazards in hot machining, 
because the heat is confined to the 
point of cutting. 

European experimenters are at- 
tempting to achieve the same results 
by taking the opposite tack—chilling 
and thereby hardening the cutting 
tool. Reasoning that overheating—of 
the tool, not the workpiece—is the 
major cause of tool breakage, they 
are machining at temperatures below 

200° F, with good results. Obvious- 
ly, both hot and cold machining have 
their possibilities, though which is 
better may depend on the metal to be 


cut. In any case, it looks as if business 
men can count on getting more out of 
their enormous investment in ma- 
chine tools. 


Clockwatchers at Work 


Workers at one British factory are 
encouraged to watch the clock. Why? 
Because the specially designed time- 
pieces indicate bonus earnings. At the 
beginning of the shift, the time al- 
lowed for the job is dialed into a 
clock on each machine tool. Every 
time the worker finishes a piece, he 
steps on a foot switch. The clock then 
keeps a running total of incentive 
earnings. A green light on the clock 
tells the machinist at a glance if he 
is ahead of standard; a red light goes 
on if he is behind. 

There is little danger of the clocks’ 
being wrong. They are simple, sturdy 
devices that run on standard alternat- 
ing current. And the system cuts pa- 
perwork as well as stimulating pro- 
duction. 


Buying Abroad 


A 56-page booklet on the problems 
of buying abroad is now available 
from the Industrial Education Insti- 
tute, 221 Columbus Avenue, Boston 
16, Mass. The $6 booklet, which in- 
cludes valuable lists of foreign pur- 
chasing agents’ associations, is based 
on a series of lectures given in this 
country by John R. Blinch, director 
of the Purchasing Officers Associa- 
tion of Great Britain. —HM. M. 


HEART OF THE MASER: The key element in Bell Telephone Lab’s new optical maser 
(see story on previous page) is a 40-inch tube filled with helium and neon. 
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Do trading stamps—long the house- 
wife’s treasure trove—have a place 
in industrial and commercial selling 
and in wholesaling? The answer is 
not yet in, but during recent months, 
many companies have begun to put 
the stamps to use for non-consumer 
purposes. It is even possible they may 
some day be almost as common a 
sales incentive as the special bonus. 
Manufacturers are already using trad- 
ing stamps in their marketing pro- 
grams to stimulate their own sales- 
men, to spur customers to more buy- 
ing, and to improve relations with 
distributors and dealers. 

Dahlberg, Inc., Minneapolis, a sub- 
sidiary of Motorola, Inc., attributes a 
large part of its 128 per cent sales 
increase in the last six months of 
1960 to the use of trading stamps. 
They provide a solid incentive for its 
sales force, which markets communi- 
cations equipment to hospitals and 
other institutions. 


The salesman’s stimulant 

It’s illegal to give trading stamps 
with consumer purchases of liquor, 
but quite aboveboard, liquor distribu- 
tors in California and St. Louis, Mo., 
have found, to use them as salesmen’s 
incentives. The truck division of the 
Ford Motor Company is now con- 
ducting a special promotion, giving 
books of stamaps as a bonus to sales- 
men for every two trucks sold. 

Companies that employ stamps to 
stimulate salesmen account for their 
pulling power in various ways. Among 
the 40 million households that regu- 
larly save stamps, wives are the fam- 
ily members most concerned with 
collecting and redeeming them, so 
trading stamps have a bonus value as 
a sales incentive. According to those 
who have used the plans, a salesman 
who can announce to his wife that he 
picked up 100,000 stamps in the 
company sales contest may impress 
her more than one who won mer- 
chandise worth $250 (the equivalent 
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Sales & Distribution 


The housewirfe’s delight becomes a spur for 


salesmen and dealers, as industrial producers 


boost sales with trading stamps. 


value). Also, there is usually a wide 
choice of merchandise in stamp cata- 
logs. 

Companies are also turning in- 
creasingly to trading stamps to spur 
orders from distributors and dealers. 
Hamilton-Cosco, Inc., a Columbus, 
Ind., manufacturer of office equip- 
ment, recently assigned stamp values 
ranging from 100 to 450 for each 
office chair model as an added in- 
ducement to dealers’ salesmen. Swing- 
way Manufacturing Company, N.Y.., 
issues stamps to distributors who or- 
der wall can-openers during its spe- 
cial campaign. The Ford Motor Com- 
pany truck division is testing a pro- 
gram to give stamps to distributors in 
the Minneapolis area. Walco Elec- 
tronics, Inc., East Orange, N.J., 1s 


Eon 


promoting hi-fi to retail dealers by 
offering stamp bonuses with particu- 
lar models. 

In one of the most unusual ap- 
proaches, a Minneapolis disiriputor 
of built-in kitchen equipment is pian- 
ning to offer stamps to construction 
contractors. A St. Louis wholesaler 
of equipment for beauty shops now 
gives stamps to move special prod- 
ucts and encourage prompt payment 
of bills. Cotton buyers and ginners in 
Texas are using trading stamps to lure 
farmers into doing business with 
them. Trading stamps are also being 
used by a Midwest steel warehousing 
company. 

Several years ago, a macabre car- 
toon in a national magazine showed 
the facade of an undertaker’s estab- 


OUT OF THE SUPERMARKET and into the sales office come the trading stamps. Here, 
Wellington Vandeveer, president of Circo Corp., presents a batch to a customer. 
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‘RULED LINES 


Y Variyper 


Rules lines and Composes Type 
all in ONE operation...! 


The most complete form can be ruled 
and type-composed in ONE operation and 
on ONE machine. Your office typist works 
from your rough draft and produces a high- 
ly professional form, complete with any 
style of type and any style of ruled line. 
Skilled hand ruling match the 
fineness or precision of a VARITYPER 
machine ruled line. 


cannot 


Your VARITYPER machine 
will also supply you with pro- 
fessional type composition for 
all your literature, manuals, Te- 
ports, etc. This advertisement 
is an example. 


VARITYPER CORPORATION 
SUBSIDIARY OF 
ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 


eeeeeeeeeaeoeeeoeee oe ee eee 
VARITYPER CORPORATION Dept. 0-37 


720 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark 12, N.J. | 


Please send me VARITYPER Book D.37 
NAME 

COMP ANY .......0«5. 

ADDRESS........... 


civy. STAT E.....-- 
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lishment with this sign: “We give 
Green Stamps.” Although no such in- 
ducement has yet appeared, today a 
major supplier of mortuary products 
actually offers trading stamps to mor- 
ticians who use his products! 

In one of the freshest shifts in mar- 
keting methods, Circo Corp. of Clark, 
N.J.,. manufacturer of industrial 
equipment and chemicals, recently 
began giving trading stamps to pur- 
chasers of its degreasing solvent. Like 
many industrial companies, Circo 
markets a product that doesn’t differ 
markedly in price or quality from 
competitors’. Says President Welling- 
ton Vandeveer, “After all, there is 
nothing particularly exciting about a 
degreasing solvent. Perhaps some of 
our competitors will call the stamp 
pian an outright gift or even a kick- 
beck. Actually it’s neither. But it is 
a more dramatic method of offering 
a standard business discount while 
suumulating sales.” 


Bonanza for the prompt 

The stamps are given to customers 
who pay their bills within ten days 
of the invoice date. Each purchaser 
of a drum of solvent receives 1,000 
stamps. A tank-carload brings 60,- 
OOO. This is the first time that Sperry 
& Hutchinson Company, the largest 
trading stamp company, has made 
stamps available for non-retail use. 

Judging by initial interest in the 
Stamps, the company expects an im- 
provement in collections, which have 
been running an average of 42 days. 
It also hopes for a sales boost of 
about 35 per cent as a result of the 
stamp plan, which will cost about 2.5 
per cent of sales. Customer loyalty 
and goodwill should be by-products 
of the campaign, Vandeveer believes, 
since a small-plant owner will be re- 


DUN'S REVIEW 


THEIR GOOD FOR. 
TUNE spread out for 
all to see, Mr. and 
Mrs. Harold E. Far- 
ley, Memphis, Tenn.., 
celebrate the 75th 
million circuit break- 
er produced hy Fed- 
eral Pacific Electric 
Co. The company in- 
stalled it in place of 
the first one put in 
a decade ago, gave 
the Farleys an elec- 
tric range, 2-HP air- 
conditioner, hi-fi set, 
a rewiring job, and 
ten shares of stock. 


minded of Circo by the hi-fi set, 
appliances, and other stamp-acquired 
merchandise in his home. Industrial 
equipment will also be available. 

The industrial stamp plans are 
most appealing to customer compa- 
nies which are small as well as family- 
owned and operated. Not only is 
there no problem about accepting the 
stamps—a possible sore point in large 
company purchasing departments— 
but the appeal to the proprietor’s wife 
is an added spur. Circo admits that 
the stamps could create problems in 
large recipient companies, since they 
may adhere to employees’ sticky fin- 
gers. He stresses the importance of 
alerting top management to prevent 
the stamps being misconstrued as 
personal payola. Usually they are sent 
to the accounting department. 


As good as gold 

Some companies are collecting the 
stamps to get sporting goods for em- 
ployee activities or general merchan- 
dise for use as business gifts. Compa- 
nies which use the stamps as a sales 
incentive sometimes collect the ones 
they receive and later hand them out 
in their own contests. 

In addition, some companies are 
using stamps as charity donations, 
since churches, civic groups, and oth- 
ers encourage individual members to 
pool the stamps they receive at su- 
permarket checkout counters. These 
groups sometimes canvass the com- 
munity to seek donations of trading 
stamps and a company that has piled 
up a lot of stamps can give, when it 
is urgently needed (to meet the stamp 
price of a new ambulance, for in- 
stance), something even better than 
cash. Incidentally, the value of 
stamps given to charity is income-tax 
deductible. —T. K. 
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How Inco helps promote the 
popularity of stainless steel products 


More and more, people buy appliances, tableware and 
housewares made of stainless steel. One reason for this 
growing popularity is effective marketing and promo- 
tion over the years by steel producers, product manu- 
facturers and (because quality stainless steel contains 
Nickel) Inco. 

An example of these efforts is the Gleam of Stainless 
Steel promotion. This program helps participating 
stores set up special Stainless Steel Shops and supports 
them with advertising, sales promotions and display 
material. Now in its third successful year, it is an exam- 


; 4 Fa 3 
Women know Nickel stainless steel keeps 
its gleam —is easy to care for and lovely 
to look at 


i9gét 


can’t harm it 
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Nickel stainless steel is used for cooking, 
serving and storing because heat and cold 


ple of how Inco helps to further the growing trend 
toward products made of Nickel stainless steel. 

Inco cooperates with producers of stainless steel and 
manufacturers of products in other ways, too— making 
available from Inco Research the latest technical infor- 
mation on metal alloys and their uses. 

In housewares and in countless other applications 
quality Nickel stainless steel adds beauty, durability 
and saleability to products. What about your product? 
Could quality Nickel stainless steel make it better— 
and better selling? 


as 


The beautiful, durable gleam of Nickel 
stainless steel makes it popular for house- 
wares and other products 


© THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 28 
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BUSINESS AIRCRAFI 


REFATED BY 
AiResearch Aviation Service Company 
A 
' THE CARRETY CORPORATION 


Are you 
unknowingly 








tlying second class 
In your own 


aircratt? 


any custom interiors appear to be of the high- 

est quality until drawers and doors no longer 

seem to fit, fabrics begin to work loose or wear 
thin, colors almost imperceptibly begin to fade, seat- 
ing and movement inside the aircraft becomes awk- 
ward and uncomfortable, and many weaknesses in 
basic design begin to be noticed. 

Beneath the beauty and graciousness of any quality 
custom interior there must be good basic design. And 
vood basic design requires outstanding engineering of 
a very specialized nature, fully integrating carefully 
engineered furniture and fittings into the framework 
of the aircraft. 

AiResearch’s extensive leadership and experience in 
the modification of all types of airframes and aircraft 
systems insures maximum integration of individual- 
ized interiors into the structure of the aircraft. This 
over-all capability, combined with good basic design, 
is also of vital importance to the safety and perform- 


ance of the aircraft as well as to the beauty, comfort 
and durability of the interior. 

Every AiResearch Aviation Service custom interior 
is built to retain its high quality for the lifetime of 
the aircraft. This is possible only because AiResearch 
employs the most skilled and experienced craftsmen 
in the industry and uses only the finest materials for 
the most rugged, lightweight construction throughout. 

There is no production line at AiResearch Aviation 
Service, and no two interiors are alike. Every piece is 
hand finished by an expert craftsman with a genius 
for detail. And the internal construction and fitting 
of each piece is equally exacting. There is no com- 
promise, and nothing is left to chance. 

Before you should unwittingly decide to fly second 
class in your own corporate airplane, we urge you to 
check into the AiResearch Aviation Service Company 
reputation and facility to see for yourself how the 
finest interiors in the world are made. 


Customer confidence is our most highly regarded asset 


CORPORATION AiResearch Aviation Service Division 


International Airport, Los Angeles, Calif. / Telephone: ORegon 8-6161 
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The new Senate Majority Leader calls for reorgan- 


zation of Government agencies dealing with foreign affairs. 


WHEN Michael J. Mansfield became 
Senate Majority Leader this January, 
there was a good deal of doubt that 
a man of his philosophical turn of 
mind could exercise leadership in a 
group so given to expediency and po- 
litical maneuvering. He was overrid- 
den at the start when he opposed 
discussion of a change in the Senate’s 
rule on limitation of debate. Two 
weeks and many speeches later, it 
was apparent that Mansfield had been 
right—and that he’d scored victory 
No. 1. 

It’s true, his friends say, that Mans- 
field is a thinker. But, they add, he is 
a nimble thinker. Having quit school 
at the age of 14 to join the Navy in 
World War I, he later finished his 
education and became a professor of 
history and political science at Mon- 
tana State University—after a varied 
career as Army private, Marine Corps 
PFC, miner, and mining engineer. 
Elected to the House in 1942, the 
Montanan was sent to China by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in 1944. (His oppo- 
nents are fond of remembering that 
his report described the Chinese Com- 
munists as “more agrarian reformers 
than revolutionaries,” seldom recall 
his praise of Chiang-Kai-Shek. ) 

Mansfield turned down the post of 
Assistant Secretary of State for Pub- 
lic Affairs under President Truman 
because he wanted to continue repre- 
senting Montana. In 1952, his equally 
loyal constituents sent him to the Sen- 
ate, where he has become widely 
known as a Democratic spokesman 
on foreign affairs. 

“Foreign relations are not the prod- 
ucts of alchemy,” Mansfield notes. 
“They are the consequence of human 


This is the final column written for 


Dun’s REVIEW by Paul Wooton. On 
February 14, Mr. Wooton, 79, died of 
a heart attack on his way to a Con- 
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“American business men cannot di- 
vorce themselves from the internation- 
al situation and the struggle for sur- 
vival,” 

—SEN. MICHAEL J. MANSFIELD 


acts. It is now a question of whether 
the world is to spin as a dead planet 
in swift silence through endless time, 
or whether the brief human experi- 
ence of freedom on earth shall be 
carried to the stars.”’ 
According to the new 
Leader, the U.S. needs a new approach 
in foreign relations. His own suggestion 
is that all Government agencies with 
international functions be incorporat- 
ed into the Department of State, with 
the functions of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency absorbed by State and 
the Defense Department. The Nation- 
al Security Council, he adds, should 
also be dissolved and its functions 
transferred to the regular Cabinet de- 


gressional hearing. A Capital corres- 
pondent since 1914, he had known six 
Presidents personally. He had written 
for this magazine since 1951. 





Majority | 





a new consecutive 


time recorder 


for any length 


Weekly, two-weekly, semi-month- 
ly, even monthly payrolls can 
now be kept on a single time 
card... using the Lathem 8800. 
For this fully automatic Lathem 
8800 records in one or two col- 
umns, as you prefer. This ex- 
clusive feature doubles the num- 
ber of registrations on a single 
side of the time card. And there 
is a Lathem time card available 
to fill your specific requirements. 
Write, wire or call today for 
complete information. 


LATHEM TIME RECORDER CO. 
98 Third Street, N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
GENTLEMEN: 

Without obligation, please send me full 
information, including prices, about 
the completely automatic 8800 Time 
Recorder. 


NAME 
CoMPANY 
STREET 
City ZoneE___STATE___ 
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QUIET YOUR 
REY PUNCH 


- _ 

r % 4 
PERCUSSION REDUCTION 85% 
Acoustinets reduce Keypunch noise 
at its source. Guaranteed acoustical 
control and lighting. Installation is 
a snap. Unit nests on machine. No 


installation required. Four position 
viewing shield is easily raised. 
Purchase or leasing plans, arranged. 


Write today: give machines, make, model 
wicd and measurements. 


meSsZ=" ACOUSTINET, INC. 


PO. BOX 2391-0 BUFFALO 23, NEW YORK 


ALVA ALLEN 
Heavy Duty 


PUNCH PRESSES 


Powerful ¢ Dependable 
Economical « Fully Guaranteed 





Moderate 
in Price 


Hundreds of Different 
Model Combinations 
1 to 25 ton copacities 


Mode! 81.25 
3 Ten — $1097.50 
less meteor — tod 


See the yellow pages 
of your telephone directory 
for local distributor. 


See your Supply Dealer or 
write for catalog giving com- 
plete information,  specifica- 
tions and prices on our line 


of Heavy Duty Punch Presses. 
Thousands in Use 
the Wortd Over 
ALVA ALLEN INDUSTRIES 
Tel. TUrnmer 5-3331 
Dept. DR Clinton, Missouri 





partments. But when it comes to poll- 
cies, he believes that other agencies 
besides State should have a voice. 

The Senator from Montana regards 
Berlin as the crucial problem of 1961. 
“That’s where the crisis is coming. 
Existing conditions in Germany do 
not favor an equitable and rational 
peace. They are the patchwork tim- 
bering of an improvised truce. We 
need a change in German policy 
which conforms to the realities of 
present-day conditions.” 

What Mansfield advocates 
neutralization of both Soviet and 
Western zones on an interim basis, 
with the UN controlling and policing 
the entire city and routes of access 
—and with the two Germanies paying 
the costs. 

Continuing, he says: “If negotia- 
tions between us and the Russians are 
honest, they need not end in failure, 
no matter how hard the bargaining. 
There still is hope for agreements 
which promise some measure of sta- 
bility for all mankind.” The Senator 
doubts that 100-percent foolproof dis- 
armament inspection is possible. Some 
risks, he thinks, must be taken. 

Former Secretary of State Christian 
Herter has been criticized severely by 
some Democrats, but however loyal 
Mansfield may be to his party at other 
times, he is a maverick when it comes 
to this. “Herter performed magnifi- 
cently as Secretary of State,” says the 
Senate Majority Leader. “He was re- 
alistic, and he never tried to fool the 


people.” 


is the 


Trouble to the south 

The Kennedy Administration plans 
a major program for improving our 
relations with Latin America and the 
man who will be charged with shep- 
herding any of its legislative proposals 
through the Senate foresees “the kind 
of action which will inspire the Amer- 
ican republics to a rededication to the 
common security and to progress.” 

The Senator is not in favor of uni- 
lateral military intervention. “There 
is a Castro column in every Latin 
American country—but the Organiza- 
tion of American States is the agency 
that can do most to rectify this situa- 
tion.” 

“Good neighbors,” he states, “stay 
out of each other's family affairs. But 
sometimes the affairs in one house 
reach such a point of tyranny that 
they can no longer be indifferent to 
the injustices and brutality emanating 
from it.” END 








=Sfaplex works 


fe 
, 


cheaper 


Have you 
ever tried 

Electric Stapling? 

It’s time you did! 

Staplex does every stapling job in less 
than half the time and costs so little 
to own. Let us show you today how 
Staplex increases work output while it 
saves you valuable time and money. 


There’s a Staplex stapler for your 
every need. 


The Staplex Company 


781 Fifth Ave., Brooklyn 32, N. Y. 
World’s Largest Manufacturer 
of Electric Staplers 








YALE & TOWNE 
a 292nd Quarterly Dividend 


37V2¢ a Share 
Payable: 

April 1, 1961 
Record date: 


Mar. 20, 1961 


Declared: 


Jan. 26, 1961 


Elmer F. Franz 
Vice President 
and Treasurer 


WH 
THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. co. 
Lock and Hardware Products since 1868 
Materials Handling Equipment since 1875 
Cash dividends paid every year since 1899 














Have You 
a New Address ? 


An early notice of change of 
address is helpful—it is usually 
necessary to have three weeks’ 
notice. Please include the old 
address and your postal zone 
number and send the information 
to the Circulation Department. 


DUN’S REVIEW and Modern Industry, 
99 Church St., New York 8, N.Y. 





Rambler American Deluxe 
2-Door Sedan 


Operating Figures Will Tell You... 


The 1961 RAMBLER > 
Is Your Best Fleet Buy! 


if 
ce 


Fleet operators’ own figures show Rambler is the MORE PROOF OF 
soundest fleet buy. Initial costs are lower and re- RAMBLER EXCELLENCE! 


sale value is higher. The All-New Rambler Ameri- For 12 months or 12,000 miles, whichever occurs first, your 
can is the lowest-priced U.S.-built car, and all Rambler dealer will repair or replace without charge any 
a : Rambler part which is defective in material or workmanship, 


Rambler models are priced below comparable except tires which are covered by the tire manufacturer's 
models of other manufacturers. Rambler’s record- warranty. Owners will be responsible for normal service 
2 . ; maintenance, including normal replacement of such parts as 
breaking economy means more miles per gallon. filters, spark plugs, ignition points and wiper blades. 
You save on maintenance costs, too. Fleet exec- 7 Your Rambler dealer, for the life of the car while the original 


utives rate the quality-built Rambler the most buyer owns it, will repair or replace without charge any 
t ble-f O t R bler t Rambler Ceramic-Armored muffler or tail-pipe which is 
rou e- ree car. Unce you put a new frambpier to defective in material or workmanship. 

work in your fleet, you'll order more Ramblers. ma | 


Fleet owners always do. Better investigate today. 


See Your Rambler Dealer Fleet Leasing 
or phone or write Arrangements Available 


- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


if your firm leases fleet units, ask your leasing 
FLEET SALES DEPART MENT —Dept. E-3 company for low Rambler rates or write us for the 


names of leasing companies with whom we have 


AM ERICAN MOTORS CORPORATION working arrangements for your convenience. 


14250 Plymouth Road, Detroit 32, Michigan 





SOMETHING 
FOR 
NOTHING? 


RAYMOND narrow aisle han- 
dling equipment is unconditionally 
guaranteed against defects in ma- 
terial and workmanship. If any- 
thing goes wrong, and it’s our 
fault, we fix it. We pay the whole 
shot, including parts and labor. 


A lot of people feel we’re giving 
something for nothing. But, that’s 
not the case at all. 


RAYMOND products are qual- 
ity built. Wecharge for that quality. 
It’s like insurance to our custom- 
ers. We ask our customers to pay 
a little more for the assurance that 
their RAYMOND equipment will 
give years of dependable service. 


Call it quality. Call it insurance. 
Callit anything you like. The ‘nitial 
cost of the product is soon forgot- 
ten when it proves its worth by 
dependable performance. 


RAYMOND 


® 
Originator and world’s largest 
builder of narrow aisle trucks 


The RAYMOND CORPORATION 
4632 Madison Street, Greene, N. Y. 
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» Solved: the jig-saw puzzle of installing new machinery. 


Pre-assembly cuts the costs, cwres the headaches. 


» How to keep the executive secretary happy: give her a 


chance at gold and glory 


Triumph of the “‘Turnkey”’ 


From a distance, new production ma- 
chinery looks to management like a 
dream come true, but before the boost 
in output materializes comes the 
nightmare of installation. When new 
machines are delivered, they’re in- 
evitably accompanied by an unwel- 
come clutter of boxes, packing crates, 
hardware, and tools. When actual in- 
stallation begins, aisles get blocked, 
tempers fray, confusion mounts, and 
production dips. 


Jie 


PRIOR TO SHIPMENT, a unitized section 
of a spinning frame is loaded aboard a 
fork-lift truck by Roberts Company em- 
ployees. The company estimates pre- 
assembling textile machinery saves Rob- 


DUN'S 


On the premise that no customer 
willingly endures such torment, the 
Roberts Company of Sanford, N.C., 
now pre-assembles the production ma- 
chinery it sells to its textile mill cus- 
tomers. Roberts launched the process, 
which it dubs a “Turnkey Operation,” 
after one customer announced he 
wanted only to “turn a key” to start 
production. 

Roberts’ spinning frames, which 
run upward of 45 feet, are split into 
several unitized sections, adequately 
skidded and braced, then shipped 


erts 50 per cent in installation time and 
costs over conventional methods, leads 
to lower costs for customers, who can 
use the machine much sooner than if it 
were assembled after delivery. 

Modern Indus 
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more than three-quarters complete in 
a Roberts van. Banished forever are 
scores of containers with countless 
machine parts packed in excelsior. 
When the frames arrive, a mini- 


mum of floor space is needed for 


actual installation. Over 90 per cent 
of production is normally maintained 
on neighboring machines. Pre-assem- 
bly permits use of the new machine 
within days, rather than weeks. 

“We've achieved substantial ad- 
vantages through ‘Turnkey’,” says 
R. E. Pomeranz, Roberts president. 
“We've saved about 50 per cent on 
installation costs, and snared a com- 
petitive edge by lowering over-all 
costs for the customer.” 


Gal Friday’s Reward 


No one takes a waiter for granted: 
He gets a tip. So do cab drivers and 
some gas-pump jockeys. But how to 
reward that indispensable gal of the 
office, the executive’s secretary? In an 
era of mounting paper work, growing 
demands on office skills, and chronic 
secretarial shortages, this is no mean 
problem. 

At Chance Vought Corp., Dallas, 
members of the engineering depart- 
ment decided to honor superior secre- 
taries with gold and glory—two re- 
wards that will turn almost any girl’s 
head. Twelve times a year, a depart- 
ment committee singles out a girl as 
“Secretary of the Month,” awards the 
lucky office aide a gold-plated trophy. 
The statuette depicts a four-armed 
secretary (is there any other kind?) 
simultaneously taking dictation, typ- 
ing letters, and answering the tele- 
phone. 

The winner also gets a penholder 
embossed with a gilt replica of the 
statuette and stamped with the month 
of her “reign.” 

Engineers at Chance Vought trust 
their office aides to rise above per- 
sonal feuds and office intrigues. Can- 
didates for the monthly awards are 
nominated by the secretaries them- 
selves. Each girl gets a printed ballot, 
writes in the name of the secretary 
she feels should be honored. Nomi- 
nees are then judged on five major 
traits: cooperation, proficiency, atti- 
tude, tidiness, and loyalty. 

The 18-inch trophy is kept only a 
month by the winner and then is 
passed along to the next successful 
candidate. A “Secretary of the Year,” 
selected from among the monthly 
winners, keeps the trophy permanent- 
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"Are deposits the only answer?" 


Important — yes. But not only. 


We honestly feel that there are any number of valuable services that 
a broker might render a banker. Any number of other services that 
might prompt a banker to do business with a particular broker — 
deposits or no. 


For example, here at Merrill Lynch we’re equipped to — 
Supply current quotes, specific security prices for particular dates 
in the past, or detailed portfolio evaluations for estate purposes.. 
Take legal transfers completely off your hands . 


Furnish all sorts of reports on business in general—on individual 
industries and companies—on stocks, bonds, and commodities.. 


Cue your representatives on local business developments through 
125 offices from coast-to-coast . 


Offer these facilities without service charge or obligation to any 
banker who feels they might help. 
With deposits, or without, if these services make sense to you, we'll 
be happy to arrange an exploratory meeting—at your convenience. 
Simply address your letter, in confidence of course, to — 


ALLAN D. GULLIVER, Vice President 
Bank Relations Department 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. 


Members N.Y. Stock Exchange and other principal Stock and Commodity Exchanges 
70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
138 offices in U.S., Canada and abroad 


Total assets in excess of $600,000,000 

















Basic tool 

of 

Efficient 
Truck 
Management 


WAGNER®CSANGAMO 


TACHOGRAPHS 


on your trucks help cut down wasted time 


When you equip your trucks with Tachographs, you get a complete report of each 
truck’s daily run. Tachographs graphically record every foot of every trip... pin- 
point all starts, stops, idling time and speed, on 12- or 24-hour disc charts, or on 
8, 15, or 31-day strip charts. It costs only a few cents a day to use these “silent 
supervisors’’ to help you plan less congested routes, cut unnecessarily long waits at 
scheduled stops, and eliminate unscheduled stops. Wagner® Sangamo Tachographs 
are made in the U.S.A. Parts and service are readily available. Mail coupon for 
details on how TACHOGRAPHS can help improve your fleet operation. 


6439 Piymouth Ave., St. Louis 33, Mo., U.S.A. 


Please send FREE copy of Bulletin SU-140. 
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TEST YOUR 
LETTERHEAD 


FREE brochure 
tells you how! 


Does your letterhead represent 
your company effectively? 

It costs little or nothing more to buy letter- 
heads that are scientifically designed to build 
prestige, create a favorable 
your company and promote its sales. 

This helpful brochure shows you how to test 
your letterhead and rate its eflectiveness .. — 
how to overcome its faults. /f vou use 5.000 or 
more letterheads “avead’r ti e il he glad to send you 
a copy. Here’ s Ti hat to do: 


1, Write on your letterhead how many 
you use a year. 
2. Send us your letterhead. 


Absolutely no obligation. Write for free copy 
today. 


Dept. D-59 


r.o.H.HILLAINc. 


270 Lafayette Street, New York 12, N.Y. 
R.O.H. HILL... For the Finest Impression 





MODERN INDUSTRY BOOKS | 


Your up-to-date guide 


to efficient supervision 


[his book provides a practical 
ob management and 


training 


cq) if sc if? man manage- 


, you can develop supervisors 
company who are thoroughly tamuiltar 
i¢ basic principles of good management 


ow to apply them to everyday problems. 


SUPERVISION IN BUSINESS 
AND INDUSTRY 
by ROBERT D. LOKEN 


. 


and EARL P. STRONG 


ne 


314 pages, 54% x 814, $43.50 


A MODERN INDUSTRY BOOK 


; 
c 


ORDER FROM BOOK DEPARTMENT 
DUN'S REVIEW AND MODERN INDUSTRY, 
99 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK & N.Y. 
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FOUR-ARMED trophy, awarded to the 
“Secretary of the Month’ in the engi- 
neering department of Chance Vought's 
Aeronautics Division, simultaneously an- 
swers the phone, takes dictation, and 
ly pes. 


ly. The annual winner also gets a $50 
savings bond. 


Shareholders’ Guests 


There were no proxy battles or high- 
tension debates to catch the public's 
eye at the recent stockholder meet- 
ing of Campbell Soup Company, 
Camden, N.J. But Campbell Presi- 
dent W. B. Murphy gained some ex- 
tra mileage from the annual affair by 
inviting the teenage presidents of 
eighteen local Junior Achievement 
companies to attend. (Many JA “em- 
ployees” in the Camden area will un- 
doubtedly work for Campbell Soup 
one day, many have friends or rela- 
tives employed by the company. ) 

The young presidents watched the 
proceedings from start to finish, saw 
Shareholders vote on four important 
proposals, and joined in quizzing 
Campbell officers on the company’s 
operations. Reaction by Campbell 
stockholders to the young guests was 
favorable. Following the meeting, the 
youngsters gave reports on the pro- 
ceedings to the teenage personnel of 
their own Junior Achievement com- 
panies. And, reports the soup com- 
pany, its good-will gesture cost al- 
most nothing at all. —J.J.F. 
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Southern California 
Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 

The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of 
the following quart rly divi- 
dends: 
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ORIGINAL PREFERRED STOCK 
Dividend No. 207 
65 cents per shore; 


* 
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CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK, 
4.32% SERIES 

Dividend No. 56 

27 cents per share. 


SARA 


Ss 
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The above dividends are 
payable March 31, 1961, to 
stockholders of record March 
5. Checks will be mailed from 
the Company's office in Los 
Angeles, March 31. 


ss ea 


P. C, HALE, Treasurer 








"GOOD AMMUNITION 
— TO BAG THE GAME! 

















TRY SHOOTING WITH OUR 
40c 

ADVERTISING JEWELRY asx FOR COLOR 

AND WATCH THE RESULTS. FOLDER 
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KINNEY CO. PROVIDENCE 3,8. I - 
70 PAYING HIGH 
* PRINTING COSTS! 
Do it Yourself! 


New literature shows how you con SAVE 
Hundreds of $$$ On Short Runs * Write for it now 
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“TOUCH 


CIL” your way to 


=~ LOWER SHIPPING COSTS 


Address and mark multiple carton shipments 
the fast, easy, low-cost Weber way! 


we 


If your company ships more than 4 cartons per 
order to the same address, you can address 50 to 
60 cartons a minute with a Weber “‘ Touch Stencil- 
ing’ addressing system. What’s more, one man 
can usually handle the entire addressing job! 
Key to this cost-cutting system lies in the Weber 
stencil which can be typed, handwritten or pre- 
pared as part of the regular office paperwork. 


Quick, easy, economical 


Fill in consignee’s name and address on a stencil 
by typewriter, or prepare stencil as a by-product 
of your standard order processing or bill-of-lading 
forms. It’s an integrated procedure that not only 
eliminates addressing labels, cutting stencilboards, 
etc., but it adds profit-power to your data process- 
ing equipment. 


Address a carton a second 


Affixed to a lightweight Weber handprinter, the 
stencil enables your shipping clerks to ‘“‘Touch 
Stencil” a carton-a-second with a fadeproof, wa- 
terproof address that meets all requirements of 
Marking Rule 6— Uniform Freight Classification. 
You eliminate shipment addressing errors with a 
marking system that saves hundreds—even thou- 
sands—of man-hours yearly. Once the job is done, 
discard the inexpensive stencil—there’s nothing 
to save, nothing to file. 


A system for every need 


Weber addressing systems are tailored to your 
present order processing-shipping procedures. You 
don’t need to change a single routine to install this 
modern method for addressing multiple carton 
shipments. Over 63% of America’s efficiency-wise 
TOP 500 corporations* employ Weber marking 
systems in their wre ri acty Pre product identifica- 
tion marking operations. Modernize your shipment 
operations the fast, low-cost Weber “‘’Touch Sten- 
ciling’’ way! 

Countless efficiency-wise companies rely on this 
modern method for marking and addressing multi- 
ple carton shipments. With “Touch Stenciling”’ 
one man can address a day’s shipment in one hour. 


Find out how your 
company can take full 
advantage of the many 
money-saving marking 
methods offered by 
Weber. Write for our 
booklet “‘Now, it’s 
Touch Stenciling’’. It 
tells where and how 
Weber Marking Systems 
can increase the work- 
speed and efficiency of 

ue «Ss «Cmarking jobs in your 

") plant. 


HERE’S ALL THERE IS TO IT! 


PREPARE STENCIL 





Versatile Weber stencils can 
be typed, handwritten or pre- 
pared on data processing equip- 
ment as part of regular order 
handling paperwork procedure. 


The stencil and lightweight 
hand-printer give from 1 to 
1060 clean, crisp impressions. 
“Touch Stencil’’ address clirectly 
on ‘ship to’ forms printed on 
carton, or use a die-cut stencil 
which includes shipper’s name 
and address, too. 


WEBER MARKING SYSTEMS 


Dept. 30C, Weber Industrial Park 
Mount Prospect, Illinois 

e er Please send me a copy of your fact-filled 
booklet “Now, it’s Touch Stenciling’. 


Company 
MARKING SYSTEMS Individual 
Position 
Sales and Service in Address 
all principal cities i Recinctennnmninndt ge 
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er MATCH 


with WORKWALL 
plastic-finished Marlite 

partitions that move 
and work...in 9 different 


color-coordinated 


Ow finishes! 


It's the latest, achievement in 


movable partitions! Comes in 5 wood- 


greatest 


grain finishes and 4 pastel colors of stain- 
resistant, easy-to-care-for plastic-finished 
Marlite that you mix ‘n match to your 
heart s content. 

And Workwall is economical! Its one, 
exclusive patented system accommodates 
any elevation from as low as 42-inches 
to as high as | 2-feet. 

Perfect for offices, industry, institutions, 
schools—wherever changing conditions 
require the flexibility of color-coordinated 
movable partitions. 

Write now for our free catalog... and 
see for yourself how high-style movable 
partitions can be individualized at a low, 
low price well within your budget! 
Coupon below brings catalog that tellsall! 





MOVABLE PARTITIONS AND PANELING 
Division of L.A. DARLING COMPANY 
Brons M 
Dealers in All Principal Cities 


WORKWALL DIVISION, Dept. 950 
lL A Dea Company, Brons M 
Pease send Workwall Catalog N 
Name 

Company 

Street 

City State 
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New Product Parade | 





COMPACT COMMUNICATIONS: This 
transistorized two-way radio requires 
only 10 per cent of the power used 
by tube-type units, and is only %s the 
size of average equipment in its class. 
Designed for mobility, the 4-channel 
unit will fit easily under any auto dash. 
“Osborn 300,” Osborn Electronic 
Sales Corp., 13105 S. Crenshaw 
Blvd., Hawthorne, Calif. 


FAST PHOTOS: This photo printer 
will produce finished 314x444” 
prints from negatives in ten seconds. 
The photo paper, which can be used 
in normal room light, is rolled through 
the developing unit and comes out as 
a dry, permanently fixed print. $19.95. 
“Rollaprint,” U.S. Photo Supply Co., 
Inc., 6478 Sligo Mill Road, Washing- 
ton 12, D.C. 


MOBILE SCALE: This hydraulic, self- 
contained scale will mount on any 
fork lift truck and weigh materials 
while they're being moved. A reverse- 
reading dial simplifies feeding materi- 
als for batch orders, and a tare ad- 
justment knob permits net weights to 
be read directly. “Hydroscale,” Hy- 
droway Scales, Inc., 31302 Stephen- 
son Highway, Madison Heights, Mich. 


MOLDED CHIPS: A new composition 
material is said to be suitable for in- 
tricate shapes, holds screws better 
than wood, is more resistant to mois- 
ture. Metal parts can be molded into 
the material, which is composed of 
wood chips, fiber glass, and polyester 
resin. “Delwood,” Gisholt Machine 
Company, 1245 East Washington 
Ave., Madison 10, Wisc. 





THIS MONTH: Portable water 
pump; new molding material; 
materials handling aids. 


DRINK DISPENSER: This dispenser 
holds 50 per cent more liquid than 
case-and-bottle carriers of compar- 
able weight. A self-contained air pres- 
sure system will dispense hot or cold 
beverages such as coffee, beer, or soda 
for concessionaires, hospitals, and 
other institutions. “Midget Mix,” Fen 
Mart, Inc., 150 N. Center Street, 
Reno, Nev. 





PAPER PALLET: This corrugated pallet 
will carry strapped loads as heavy as 
10,000 pounds. The four-pound pal- 
lets can be attached to the load for 
shipping, and can be stored in one- 
tenth the space usually required. One 
man can assemble a pallet in minutes 
from cut and scored sheets. “Econo- 
Pal,” Packaging Corp. of America, 
1632 Chicago Ave., Evanston, Ill. 
continued on page 138 
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AUTOMATIC 


PRINTING MULTIPLIER 


This high speed, fully automatic 
printing multiplier is every- 
body’s favorite. Try it today. Call 
your nearest Comptometer office 
for a demonstration. See the 
Yellow Pages or write direct to 


Comptometer for literature. 


COM PTOMETER 


CORPORATION 


5600 Jarvis Avenue, Chicago 48, Illinois 
BUSINESS MACHINES « BUSINESS FORMS « GOLF EQUIPMENT 


COMMUNICATION EQUIPMENT © ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 


EVERYBODY 
LOVES THE 


COMPTOGRAPH 

















continued from page 137 


PORTABLE PUMP: This battery-oper- 
ated pump will operate anywhere, 
pushing liquids at a rate of three gal- 
lons a minute. Compact and self-con- 
tained, it will run continuously for 
seven hours on one battery charge, 





FREE! 


NEW BOOK: 


HOW TO USE ADVERTISING 
SPECIALTIES EFFECTIVELY! 


Zu ae | ro Here it is, and yours for the asking! A com- 

ane. i 4 plete review of how, where and when to 

a - ue : ae ‘ use advertising specialties to increase your 

7 ) re 3 : business. Never before has such a book 

A” | been offered . . .and it’s yours free with no 

obligation. Covers such points as how to get 
new customers, how to increase business 
and its two batteries are recharged by from old ones, how to reactivate inactive 
plugging into standard 110-volt out- accounts, public relations building, budget- 
lets. $69.50. “Dexter Pump,” Russell ing, case history, etc. If you questioned the 
Harrington Co., River Street, South- value of your present advertising, don’t miss 
this opportunity to obtain this valuable book 


h | bridee, Mass. 
efore Ol LFA free! Write today on your business letterhead. 
Senne ¥ 
HERITAGE:° 
FLAT FIXER: Flat tires can be repaired co. 


swiftly, without jacking up the wheel, 303 HERITAGE BLDG. DEPT. 224 FORT WORTH, TEX. 





Check your requirements against 
the impressive depth of experience, Pe, : 
by this simple new device. When a : 


coast to coast facilities, financial ee | : 
pressure can is attached to the tire MOVE CARTONS. BOXES 
/ 


strength and streamlined efficiency | yaive, a repairing sealant is forced 
of Auto Fleet Leasing—one of | into the puncture while the tire ts BALES OR BAGS... 


America’s largest leasing | filled with pressurized air. $4.95. “Re- FAST, EASILY AT 


pair ‘n Air,” Acme Specialty Co., 140 


organizations, and a recognized | ialewy Gepeet Memuek 2? MT LOW COST 


leader in Custom Programming , 
for firms with fleets from ten to — | WA with the AMAZING 
over a thousand vehicles. | TAPE SWITCH: A new electronic | ZERIT ele VA 


HT WEIGHT 


There's no obligation. We will | switch comes in the form of conduc- Saal ie alan 

welcome the comparison. To get tive tape, which is actuated by a touch tok LA a : J senv 
anywhere along its length. It adheres HIGH POWER fans) 
the facts, ask for your free copy ; . , mie : 


to any surface, and connects with j FREE 
ad i sd ’ ’ BULLETINS 
of our booklet ‘Time and Money. standard power outlets through a con- 


Write: Auto Fleet Leasing, Inc., trol box. Installations can be laid out 
Commercial Credit Building, to suit individual needs. “Touch- 


Baltimore 2, Maryland Tape,” Gardiner Electronics Co.., 
2545 E.. Indian School Road, Phoenix. 








y 


; y/ Only $461 
A ric. A » w for 12 foot 


° a ' model shown. Also 
¥Y built in 16 and 20 foot 
models 


Wide range of acces- 


ECONOMY OPENER: | his fully auto- ' sories for increased 


cr i E a matic letter opener is designed to in- versatility. 
” Prices F.O.B. Morton 


crease efficiency in small and medium- Grove, plus state taxes 


A IN size offices, yet will handle heavy 3 
* loads easily. The electric opener will ag ‘ean 


feed and open up to 400 envelopes of CONVEYORS 


nie delians , IN| td all sizes in one minute. $129.95. Since 1856 ee enna 
suosidiary © “Wombat,” Redman Company, 6028 6457 W. Main none e Morton Grove, I! 

COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY N Cice Dai , Chic | Phone Chicago—JU 8-0200 

Resources over 2 billion dollars | ‘Y: \‘Ce70 “Venue, & Mcago. See you CSI-Farquhar Deter or Write Direct! 


—_ ~- (5. The complete tine of custom and pre engineered conveyor systems 
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ADVERTISING SALES STAFF 
EAST: 

New York 8. 99 Church St., Digby 9-3300 
Philadelphia 2. 3 Penn Center Plaza, LOcust 8-3500 
WEST: John Krom. Western Sales Manager 
Chicago 6, 300 W. Adams St. RAndoiph 6-8340 
Cleveland 13, 635 Terminal Tower. TOwer 1-3520 


Detroit 26. 1100 Cadillac Tower, WOodward 1-3764 
Los Angeles 14, 610 S. Main St. MAdison 2-214] 
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John Krom, Ralph O. McGraw, 
August F. Blaha 

Harry O. Andrews 

Carl Neppach, Jr. 
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INCREASE 


Your Income up to 


50% 


INVEST IN 
Launderamas 


Coin-Operated © Fully Automatic © Laundry Stores 
Launderamas are the perfect “second” business 
for men in all salary brackets. The initial Laun- 
derama investment i# amazingly low: the return 
ia exceptionally high and begins the day the 
store opens 

Because Launderama operating costs are ex 
tremely low and free of franchise fees. vou are 
able to customer from 40° to 60° 
savings on all their laundry 


offer your 
needs. ( onsequentily, 


Launderamas quickly win community ac eptance 
and popularity and are conducive to chain 
operation 

You enjoy built-in sec urity when you invest in 
Launderama because they are competition 
pro f Dheis 
handle twice the amount of clothes as the average 
al ' 


custom-designed equipment can 


! ‘ ; 
conimerci Yaaehers ana at half the maintenance 
and utiltt¥ costa And this 


load (20 ib.) equipme nt is available to vo 


outstanding double 
u at the 
lowest financing terme in the industry 10°. down 


with the balance financed at 6 over three Vears 
rp organization, 


The nation-wide Zeolux Co 

pioneer in thie highly successful and proven 
heid, is ready to offer you assistance in planning, 
establishing and financing vour own laundry 
etore business 


rmation and name of nearest 


For complete info 
diatribut rf call 


Leowux Dept. D 


261 MADISON AVENUE 


CORP. NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 


YUkon 6-9740 


©1060 Zeolux Corp 





How To Get Things Done 
Better And Faster 


- 
"OTRO 
, Tees wee eITGH: 
-_ 


BOARDMASTER VISUAL CONTROL 


*’ Gives Graphic Picture—Saves Time, Soves 
Money, Prevents Errors 

, Simple to operate — Type or Write on 

Cards, Snap in Grooves 

Traffic, 


* Ideal for Production, inventory, 


Scheduling, Sales, Etc. 


Y Made of Metal. Compact 
Over 500,000 in use 


Full price $4950 with cards 


24-PAGE BOOKLET NO. D-100 
Without Obligation 


Write for Your Copy Today 


GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 


YANCEYVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Too Little vs. Too Much 


Mr. Khrushchev’s recent blast at Rus- 
sian farmers emphasizes the dramatic 
difference between agricultural pro- 
duction in the U.S.S.R. and in the 
U.S.A. Our problem is created by 
plenty. Russia’s problem is scarcity. 
She must go outside of her borders to 
get necessary food, and we must go 
outside our borders to give it away. 

Russia has less trouble trading for 
food than we have giving away the 
excess of our bulging warehouses and 
granaries. Still, we prefer the “too 
much” that is created by a more or 
less free economy to the “too little” 
produced by a rigorously controlled 
economy. If one man on a farm in 
the United States can feed 24 in the 
cities, then Mr. Khrushchev on his 
next visit here ought to spend a little 
more time with our dairymen and 
dirt farmers. 


Brakes Can Be Dangerous 


Doubt has an acid quality. A healthy 
doubt examines motives, questions 
opinions, and measures performance 
against promise. The faith that sur- 
vives the challenge of doubt comes 
through the ordeal stronger for the 
acid test. 

Doubt feeds on faith. It cannot 
survive on itself, for it degenerates 
into cynicism which is a parasitic 
and destructive force. 

Blind optimism closes its eyes to 
obvious dangers. It gambles with dis- 
aster on the wrong side of the road, 
and believes that traffic signals are 
for the other fellow. But habitual 
pessimism refuses to believe its own 
senses. It devotes its energies to block- 
ing the progress of people who want 
to go places. 

Progress needs both driving power 
and braking power, but it won't get 
anywhere unless the drive is stronger 
than the brake. And in business when 
the time comes for decision, the cal- 
culated “yes” must be more frequent 
than the cautious and analytical “no 


DUN'S REVIEW 


Deeds, Not Words 


When a politician with a tough rind 
over his conscience was challenged 
by a critic for the waste and graft in 
the construction of a city hospital, he 
answered with a shrug, “Maybe I 
should build jails first and hospitals 
afterward.” This neat bit of sophistry 
glosses over an interesting situation 
in which, because of the venal am- 
bitions of bad men entrusted with 
good works, the benefits to society 
are merely accidental. 

This form of pragmatism has its 
ethical limits. Jails are still necessary 
institutions for men who betray pub- 
lic trust or private responsibility. The 
early history of transportation—keel, 
wheel, and wing—is replete with the 
selfish adventures of men who ac- 
complished public good for private 
greed. Yet whether in public office 
or business adventure, the selfish men 
who have contributed to progress 
despite their private abuse of confi- 
dence are far fewer than the less 
publicized men who served the com- 
munity and themselves afterward. 
Dedicated public servants are still ac- 
tive, if less vocal or visible than the 
freeloading adventurers. 

From an ethical point of view, there 
has been some advance in public be- 
havior. The best evidence of it is the 
candor with which behavior is dis- 
cussed. The improvement is due not 
only to self-discipline and an aware- 
ness of legal restraints but also to a 
clearer conception of management 
responsibility. 

There are, however, wide areas 
where the shadow of misconduct hangs 
over public and private enterprise. 
Money is an amoral instrument, and 
like science serves good and evil alike. 
There’s no such thing as dirty money: 
the stain is only on the hand that 
holds it as giver or taker. The place 
to start ethical hand-cleansing is at 
the top—-and a bit of old-fashioned 
moral detergent might make it easier 
for leaders to practice what they 
preach. —A.M.S. 
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He’s pre-sold here, 
but... 





...when he’s ready to buy, 
he turns to the Yellow Pages 


There’s one good reason why people look in the Yellow 
Pages — to learn where they can buy something. What 
better place (and time) to tell your prospects why they 
should buy your product or service! 

With National Yellow Pages Service, you can now run 
selling advertising for your product in any combination 
of 4,000 telephone directories to cover your marketing 
pattern. It will help your regular advertising pull 


greater results. And you can arrange for this service 
with just one contact, one contract, one monthly bill. 


For full details, contact your 
National Yellow Pages Service 
representative through your ueeaumiinion 
Bell Telephone Business Office. SERVICE 











ONE CONTACT/ONE CONTRACT/ONE MONTHLY BILL 
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HERE! | 
ADD UP TO 
AY.TO YOUR 


NET PROFIT 








Caught in a profit squeeze? The contents of the Texaco man’s briefcase 
can help you do something about it. Inside is Texaco’s “Stop Loss” Program. 
off your 


wing you how to organize your lubrication. 


It’s a new cost control tool that can knock as much as 15% 


maintenance costs by shi 


TEACO 


You can tack this saving directly onto profit—for an average 


net gain. It will pay you to get the details. Write 


Starve a Scrap Pile.” TEXACO wwc.. 
t, New York 17, N. Y. Dept. D-180 


for our folder “Hov 


135 East 42nd Stree 
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